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PREFACE. 


The death of Cardinal N ewnlan has called forth, fro111 aU 
sections of the British and Irish Press. a generous tribute of 
adn1Ïration for the genius and ch
lfacter of the deceased 
Cardinal, and of affection for his person, that is probably 
without a parallel in the history of our public 11len. The 
articles in the daily and weekly press, in which this tribute 
is enshrinc{J, have 1110re than a passing interest. For, as 
they record the nation's verdict on one whose life held the 
nation spell-bound, and whonl SOBle have declared tc? be the 
greatest EnglishlTIan of the century, they cannot fail to be 
of interest both to the present generation, an10ng WhOlll he 
lived, and to future generations with WhOlll N eWl1lan'S nal1le 
will be a household word. To give pernIanent shape and 
forn1 to a representative selection of the ITIOst noteworthy of 
these utterances, shorn of irrelevant disquisitions, is the object 
of the present cOI1Ipilation. The 111arginal notes, drawing 
attention to the salient points in the articles, will, it i
 
hoped, Blake the book I1lorc valuahle and useful for 
reference. 


, 
" 




.A SHORT LIFE OF C.\RI)IN.:\L NE'Yl\L\N. 


This sketch has, by kind permission of the Editor, been epitomi.æd from the mastt:rly 
biography that appeared in the Tt'lblet, which, to our thinking, wa" the best in thlt 
whole English press. It will shortly be republished in pamphlet form, and ever" 
student of Cardinal Newman should read it in its fulnes". 
luch of the matter is 
..;uppressed, and much of the beauty and excellence of the original i" necessarily 
lo.-;t in thi.; condensed and abridged form. 


John Henry N eW1nan was born In the City of I.ondon, 
February 2 I, 1801, and was baptized a few yards frOll1 the 
Bank of England. His father, according to 1\1r. 1'hol11as 
:ðlozley, 
'was of a fan1iJy of smaH landed proprietors in Ca111- 
bridgeshire." 
Ir. John Newman had an hereditary taste for 
n1usic which can1e out likewise in his fan10us son, and was a 
111an of 111uch general culture. It is said that the family was 
.of I }utch Protestant extraction, and originally spelt their n:llne 
Newmann. \Ir. N ewn1an 1narried, in 1800, J en1ÍIna Fordrinier, 
.of a well-known Huguenot fal11ily, long established in the City 
-of London as engravers and paper 1nanufacturers, he hiInsc1f 
being a n1e1nber of the b
H1king finn of Ramsbottolll, Newman, 
and Co. But little is known to us of N ewn1an's first years. 
He is said to havè been intended for the law, and to have kept 
Tcn11s at Lincoln's Inn. 1'r0111 JIelllorials {)f the Past, written 
by his sister, 1\lrs. :\lozlcy, we learn that "Henry" was quiet, 
studious, and devotedly attached to his 111other, and that under 
his grave appearance there lurked a spirit of good-natured irony 
whicn no"" and then 111ade itsc1f felt at the e\:pcnse of his n10re 
impetuous brother, Francis. The family howe,'er, though 
nun1crous, were united, and held what were then called serious 
\'lC"'S. In J. H. N eW111an 's blood there n1ust have been a 
strong taint of Calvinism. New1nan says in the /lpo!t

ia, ,. I 
was brought up froll1 a child to take great delight in reading 
the Bihle; but I had no fon11ed religious cOl1yictions till I was 
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IS. Of course I had a perfect knowledge of 111Y Catechisnl.'" 
l'he Bible he knew almost by heart. His 111ind and f,tncy woke 
together. For he goes on: "I used to wish the Arabian tales 
were true: 111)' Ïlnagination ran on unknown influences, on 
111agical powers, and taiisluans. I thought life 111ight he a 
dream, or I an angel, and all this world a deception." In these 
words l11any have seemed to discover a key to his after-life. 
It is certain, indeed, that as a child he was strongly drawn to 
the supernatural and invisible. 'Valter Scott himself was always. 
an object of his adiniration; nor can we doubt that his stories. 
opened to the future Cardinal a vision of the ancient faith by 
which he was unconsciously influenced. On the other hand, at 
fourteen, he read Paine's Tracts against the Old Testalnent, and 
found pleasure in thinking of the objections they raised; he 
oecan1e acquainted with Hume's Essa)'s, and copied out some- 
French v
rses denying the in1nlortality of the soul. But in the 
autullln of 18 I 6, a great change took place in him. He fell 
under the influence of a definite creed, and received into hi,; 
intellect "iinpressions of dogn1a" which were never obscured. 
FrOln the Cah;inistic books he learnt the doctrine of "final 
perseverance." He belieyed that the inward conversion of 
which he was conscious: would last into the next life,' and that 
he was elected to eternal glory. He felt a rooted distrust in the 
" seinblance of a 111aterial world;" to hÜn there were two only 
"lun1inously self-evident beings," himself and his Creator.. 
l'he dogn1a of the Trinity was planted deep in Ne,nnan's 111ind. 
At sixteen, the youthful theologian was supporting each verse of 
the Athanas.ian Creed with texts fron1 Scripture. He felt a 
drawing for years towards lllissionary work among the heathen 
(as did his brother Francis), and connected with it, was the 
deep impression that he was called to a single lifc. Thus, 
seventeen years before the Oxford 1IoYèInent began, there were 
stirring in the heart of its leader those feelings and convictions 
of which the OUtC0111C, long after, was his sulnnission to the 
Catholic Church. 
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But there was another elelnent, not at all co:npatible with the 
.ancient teaching. Fron1 Newton on the Prophecies he learnt 
that the Pope was Antichrist and the "B1
n of sin" foretold by 
J)aniel, St. Paul, and St. John. That doctrine was the last to 
leaxe hin1; even in I8-t-3 it had still a hold on his imagination, 
:lnd became to hitn "a sort of false conscience." 
NeWlnan was sent to no public school. He spent some tin1e 
in an excellent school at Ealing, kept by Dr. Nicholas, to the 
head of which he rapidly rose. Thence he proceeded to Trinity 
College, Oxford, where, in 1820, he graduated. But the 
turning point in his life was his election in 1823 as Fellow of 
Oriel. To Oriel, Oxford, and England itself the consequences 
were, in the highest degree, n10lnentous. Oriel was the nlost 
distinguished College of the University. Anlong the Fellows 
were, or had been, Copleston, \Yhatdy, Hawkins, I)ayison, 
Keble, Arnold, Pusey, and Hurrell Froude. None of these 
nalnes is yet altogether forgotten. \Yhen N eWlnan entered, it 
was an extrelnely critical time in the fortunes of English 
religion. The fresh influences under which N eWl1lan caine 
were represented by \\Thatcly and Arnold on the one hand, by 
Kehle and Hawkins on the other. "Yhately belonged to what 
was then called" the l1larch of nlind," or, in Blore alnbitious 
phrase, the N oetics. '" For about the first thirty years of this 
<:entury," says 1\[r. l\lark Pattison in his JIemoirs, "Oriel con- 
tained all the original inteliect there was in the University." 

 \nd not a little of that intellect was, in a narrow English 
fashion, taking to "free enquiry," which, when it came in con- 
tact with religion, was pretty sure to develop the anti-dogmatic 
principle, and appear as ,. LiberalisBl," as Cardinal Newman 
has always descrihed it. " Liberalisln," he said in the fanlous 
.address on receiving the Cardinal's biretta, "is the doctrine that 
there is no positive truth in religion, but that one creed is as 
.good as another." In other words, religious Liberalisn1 gi\'cs 
to historic forms of helief a nlcrcly rclati,'c ,.alue, according to 
the circulnstance
 which seem to have produced them; and 
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thus denies the perennial or suprelne indefectible authority of 
any, be it Christian or non-Christian. 
The N oetics of 60 years ago were direct ancestors of the 
Agnostics of to-day. And the first chapter of N eW111an'S history 
is taken up with his efforts on behalf of the dognlatic principle 
-which he then identified with the English Church-against 
his early Liberal friends. The quondal11 Low Cburclllnan, who 
was still an Evangelical, learnt frolll "'hately that the Church 
was a substantive body or corporation. It was \Vhately that 
fixed in hÜn "those anti-Erastian views of Church polity which 
were one of the 1110st pron1Ïnent features of the Tractarian 
I\IoVeI11ent." To hinl, on the other hand, we nlust partly 
ascribe it that in I 825-7 N ewnlan "was drifting in the direction 
of the Liberalisl11 of the day," was" beginning to prefer intellec- 
tual excellence to n10ral," was using "flippant language against 
the Fathers," and Ünbibing the sceptical spirit of ßfiddleton in 
regard to the Early Church l\Iiracles. But it was not his. 
destiny to become a Noetic. ,; I was ruddy awakened fron
 
Iny drealu," he writes, "at the end of I827 b) two great blows,. 
illness and bereavenlen1." In the sanle year he had been 
named one of the Exanliners for the B._\. 1 )egree. He was. 
now Tutor of Oriel, and reccived fro111 the College the not very 
valuable, though, as it became in his hands, the celebrated 
living of 51. 
Iary the Yirgin. 
N eW111an had taken Orders in I824, and his first pastoral 
duties lay in the parish of 51. Clement"s. He soon began to 
Blake an impression on the nlÎnd of the University by hi
 
sermons; whilst as Tutor he was influencing in a Inan-ellol1s. 
fashion all the young 111en he came across. Provost Hawkins 
took aJann at the views of the relation between tutor and pupils 
which had been Slll111ned up in the phrase, ,,; I consider the- 
college tutor to have a care of souls;" and rather than give way 
on this point Ne,nl1an-says lV1r. Pattison - " resigned, or rather 
was turned out." Froln Hawkins hinlself, howe\-er, he had 
learnt the great doctrine of tradition upon which is founded the" 
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notion of a teaching Church, as likewise the habit of verbal 
precision which afterwards alarnled his fellow-Protestants as 
savouring of J esuistic subtlety. N eWlnan's resignation of his 
Tutorship was really the beginning of the Oxford l\lovenlent. 
His first volunle, the Arialls of the Fourth Celltlll]', was written, 
and on resigning his Tutorship he and Hurrell Froude went 
ahroad. 
l}uring a journey in Italy in 1833 he composed a large nU111- 
ber of the verses afterwards published, including Lead, Kindly 
Light-a hytnn which has beC0111e 1110re and Blore popular in 
the Church of England, though seldonl heard anlong ourselves. 
It was a tinle when the revolutionary 1110\'cment, springing out 
of the Three I )ays of July, seclned to be gathering force, and 
England herself was going over to r .iberalism, religious no less. 
than political. On July 14, 1833, K.eble preached the Assize 
Sennon at Oxford, and took for his suhject, "National Apos- 
tasy." The inlpulse was given; and it was resolved to unite 
High Churchn1en everywhere in 111aintaining the doctrine of 
Apostolic Succession, and preserving the Book of COll11110n 
Prayer fronl Socinian adulterations. 
" Newn1an," says 1\lr. A. J. Froude, and not unfairly fron1 
his point of view, "has been the voice of the intellectual 
reaction of Europe, which was alanl1ed by an era of revolutions, 
and is looking for safety in the forsaken beliefs of ages which it 
has been tenlpted to despise." Chateaubrbnd, Joseph de- 
l\laistre, Lanlennais, F. Schlegel, Rosmini - differing as they did 
in character, fortune, and natural gifts -were also intellectual 
voices of what }\[r. Froude terms "the reaction;" hut upon 
English-speaking peoples they could none of thenl ha\'e an 
influence such as it has fallen to N eW111an's lot to exercise. 
1'1r. N ewnlan began the Tracts for the lImes" out of his own 
head." They were at first short papers, but grew to be 
elaborate treatises; and their ain1 was to uphold "primitive 
Christianity" as extant in the English Church. The idea of the 
Via l\Iedia began to take fonn and colour. In the Tracts, in 
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the British Critic, in the Lectures Oil JustijÙ-atioll, and the Pro- 
phetic OtJicc?, NeWl1lan gave it a coherent shape and a 
philosophy. The scheme looked well on paper, hut was 
in1possible to work. Frolu 1833 to 1841 the unwearied genius 
of Newman was eUlployed in dressing up this phantOl1l. The 
whole country was roused, but ne,'er at any l1lonlent had there 
been a probability of its following in the direction whither 
N eWlnan pointed. FrOln the beginning he fought a losing 
battle. But he fought it undauntedly. In 1836 l'vlr. Halnpden 
was appointed Regius Professor of Divinity. I)r. Hampden; to 
quote 1vlr. 
Iark Pattison again, "had applied the dissolving 
power of nOlninalistic logic to the Christian dogn1as." It was 
not conceivable that his appointlnent should be unopposed. 
:Ñlr. Newnlan brought out his Elucidations o.f the Ba II/þ tOll 
Lectures; and a vote of censure was passed by Convocation on 
Dr. Ha111pden. It was soon the Tractarians' turn to defend 
their position. Tract Eighty gave great offence by recon1nlen- 
ding the" principle of reserve," or the eCOllom)'. It was feared 
that little by little the Church of England would be secretly 
indoctrinated with Ronlan superstition. For years, however, 
Newnlan scouted the idea that his Inethods could lead to 
Rome. He felt suprelne confidence in his position. He wrote 
ulany fierce and violent things against the living systenl which 
the Papacy controlled and enlbodied. He was sure that the 
Pope was anti-Christ. 
But a crisis was surely conling. In 1839, Dr. \Yiselnan pub- 
lished an article in the Dublill Re'l'Ù"iV, drawing out the likeness 
between the Anglican position and that of the Donatists in the 
fourth century. N eWluan read it, was not Ílnpressed, and was 
laying it down, when a friend pointed out to hÎ1n SOine words 
()f St. Augustine, quoted in the Re'vieu}, which had escaped his 
notice: Securus judicat orbis terrarulIl. His friend repeated 
theln again and again. They rang in N eWlnan's ears like the 
knell of his theory. His thought for the Movenlent was, "The 
Church of Ronle will be found right after alL" But he deter- 
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n1Ïned to be guided by reason and not by his inlagination; had 
it not been for this severe resolve, he declares he should have 
becn a Catholic sooner than he was. If he nlust give up the 
\ria 
Iedia, he could still fall back upon ProtestantiSl1l, that is 
to say, upon the conviction firmly held by hinl that R01nc had 
leagued herself with deadly error. 'Yhile in this state of l1lind 
he wrote Tract 90, to show that subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles ll1ight be 111ade in a Catholic, though not in a Roman 
sense. He meant the Tract not as a feeler, but 
s a test. He 
did not wish to hold office in a Church that would not admit 
his sense of the Articles. The Tract appeared, and all 
England was in an uproar. 
I t is now generally adnlitted, in the language of NIr. Froude, 
that" Newlnan was only claiming a position for himself and his 
friends which had been purposely left open when the con- 
stitution of the Anglican Church was fonned." But the 
HebdoI11adal Council condelnned the Tract as evading the 
sen
e of the Articles and leading to the adoption of religious 
errors; and on the Bishop of Oxford's desiring that the Tracts 
should COlne to an end, Newman submitted and gave up his 
place in the l\Iovelnent. Nothing ren1ained except to give up 
St. 1\Iary's too-a step on which he had heen for sonle tiule 
resolvcd-and go into "the refuge for the destitute," as he 
playfully tenncd it, which he was building out at Littlenlore. 
So far, Tract 90 had not been condelnned by the Bishops. 
Rut in a little while one bishop after another began to charge 
against hinl. He recognised in their action that he stood con- 
demned, and he felt it hitterly. To nlake things worsc, his old 
unsettlement, begun by Dr. \Yiselnan and St. Augustine, 
returned upon hinl in studying the Arian history. 
He resigned St. Mary's in the autumn of 1843, and while his 
old friends of the Via .JIälia were trouhlecl ahout him, and 
could not understand his abandoning a view for which he had 
undergone so B1UC 1 l, younger Blen of a cast of nlind les
 con- 
genial with his own, were con1Ìng round him, a new school of 
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thought was rising, 
lÙ was sweeping the original party of the 
lVloven1ent aside. Among these were Oakeley, Dr. 'V. (;. 'Vard 
and il-Ir. 1iark. Pattison, "acute resolute minds, who knew 
nothing about the ITz.a 3fedia, but had heard IUllch about 
ROIue." 11r. 'Yard 111ade ROine the keynote of the whole 
controversy. N ewn1an did not know very well what to say. 
He luust, however, have advanced a long way towards Rome, 
when, S0111e 1110nths before resigning St. 
Iary's, he published 
in a country newspaper a retractation of the hard things he had 
uttered against Catholids111 in his various writings. It was an 
act of boldness and hlllnility which has been seldonl equalled. 
The retractation was afterwards inserted in the preface to his 
Del!rloþmellt of Christiall Doctrille, where it luay still be read. 
By October, 1843, he could say in a letter: "It is not from 
disappoint111ent that I have resigned St. l\Iary's, but because I 
think the- Church of Ronle the Catholic Church, and ours not 
a part of the Catholic Church because not in C0l1l111union with 
ROBle." He brought out his -Sermo/ls Oil .Sllly.t'ds 0..( the Da)', 
and continued to edit the Liz'es of EIl.
/ish Saint.f. And so he 
went on, in a kind of lllonastic seclusion at Little1110re, till 
1845. His work Oil Developmellt renloved the last stul1lbling 
blocks fron1 his path, and, on October 9, a day long ll1elnorable 
in the religious annals of England, this, the nlost distinguished 
of converts since the Refor111ation, was reconciled to the 
Church at Littlelllore by Father Dominic, the Passionist. 
It was a great shock to the Church of England. 
But though he shook, he did not convert England. There 
was an unexaulpled secession of clergytuen, aU10unting to hun- 
dreds; and with thenl can1e in course of years 
ertain thousands 
of the laity. The tÍlue was not ripe. If it took ten years to 
bring Newman hiluself, it Inay well take a century or two to bring 
the nation-unless we i111agine a breaking up of social conditions 
and remodelling of thenl under entirely fresh circuBlstances. 
To the 111ultitude for a long period Newman's conversion was 
an event without a reason; to the coarse-minded it was the act 
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of insanity. 'VeIl nigh twenty years were to elapse before it 
found an explanation, and then by a happy concurrence of 
events N eWlnan was allowed to speak, and his countrpnen 
listened. But before and after he had DUlch to endure. The 
first half of his career, ending in 1845, was crowned by the 
grace of conversion \\;hich luade amends for all his trials and 
disappointnlents; the second, lasting nearly as long, seelned to 
hinl as though it by under a heavy cloud for the greater part of 
it, and upon that too a grace can1e fro111 the hand of religion. 
For his elevation to the purple h3.cl lnuch in it of the joy and 
heauty of a new life, and gave him, as nothing else could, a 
hOlne in the hearts of Catholic
 without distinction of school 
or party. 
On February 23rd, 1846, he finally quitted Oxford,. and was 
called to Oscott by I)r. \Yiselnan. He stayed there till October, 
and then set out for l
olue where he was ordained priest; his 
pJan of founding an Oratory of S1. Philip N eri was approved; 
and he C
llne back to England on ChristlTIaS Eve, J 847. He 
had no alnbitious views, nur could he tell what was in store for 
hin1. lIe lived successively at 1\Iary,'ale or Old Oscott, at St. 
\\Tilfrid's College, Cheadle, and at Alcester-street, Birmingham, 
where, on June 25, 1849. the Oratory was establishëd. He 
there spent, as I )r. Ullathornc hears witness, ., several years of 
close and hard work," like the humhlest and nlost heroic of 
111issionary priests. .. \ well-known episode was his charitable 
n1Ïnistration at Dilston in 1849, with Father Alnhrose St. John 
and another Oratorian, during a visitation of cholera. They 
went of their own accord when the Bishop had no other 
priests to spare. 
The restoration of the Catholic Hierarchy in September, 
1850, was to have important consequences for Father Newluan. 
I-Ie preached his never to be furgotten senTIon on the 
Secolld Sþrill.
 at its opening Synod, held in the chapel of St. 
l\Iary's. Oscott, a sennon which l\Iacaulay is said to have known 
IIY heart and froln which he llsed to recite in tone of enthu- 
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siasnl. In the foolish excitelnent about the so-called ., Papa) 
Aggression," he was led, to give in the Corn Exchange at 
Birnlinghaln,. those eloquent and forcible Lecllire.f Oil tht 
Positioll of Catholics, which, in their cOlnbination of humour, 

arcasm, and close reasoning remind us of the strength, though 
they are free frolll ttIe unci\-il ruggedness, of Cobbett. In con- 
sequence of a certain page not to be found in the present 
editions, })r. Newman was hrought into court on a charge of 
libelling a profligate Italian monk, Dr. .L
chilli. \Vitnesses frolll 
Italy, 1\lalta, and elsewhere, bore out the charges against 
\chilIi 
to their full extent; but in the face of the evidence 1 h. 
Newlnan was found guilty. Even the Times declared that there 
had been a l1liscarriage of justice. On January 29, 1853, Sir 
John Taylor Coleridge sentenced his old friend to a fine of 
/.,; 100, and iInprisonment till it was paid. Paid of course it 
was instantly, but there remained the enonnous costs amount- 
ing to ;/;12,000. From all parts of Europe, Catholics at once 
CaIne forward with their contributions, in support of one who 
had gone through a 1110st unpleasant task in obedience to duty 
and with no personal Illotive. 
In 1854, I )r. Newman was called fronl the Oratory, now 
established at Edgbaston, to be first Rector of the Catholic 
University in I)ublin. But as the work in Ireland, owing to 
CirCU111stances, had not proved a success, he caBle back, not 
unwillingly, in 1858, and henceforth was to live a secluded life 
in his study at Edgbaston, and there he set up a school which, 
so far as Catholic discipline would allow, was 1110delled upon 
the great public schools of England, and has turned out dis- 
tinguished alumni. 
\Ye conle now to the year 1864 and the .A.pol(}
::ia. It is an 
oft-told tale, and perhaps the nlost interesting literary episode of 
the last half century. Nor by infinite repetition has it yet been 
staled. That impetuous anti-Catholic, 1\1r. Kingsley, in reyiew- 
jng 11r. Froude's History of Ellgland, wrote in AIm:milll1ll's 
fifagazille for January, 1864, that" Truth, for its own sake, had 
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ncver been a virtue with the Roman clergy. Father N ewnlan 
Înfonns us that it need not, and on the whole ought not to be," 
and so on. Dr. N ewnlan could not, in justice to hitnself or 
the Catholic priesthood, allow such a charge to pass; and he 
wrote to l\Iessrs. 1'1acmillan, drawing their attention to it as "a 
grave and gratuitous slander." 1\1r. Kingsley at once, to Dr. 
Newlnan's anlazement, took on hil11self the authorship; and, 
when asked for proof of what he had alleged, spoke in general 
tenns of " lnany passages of your writings," and in terms quite as 
vague, of one of the Sermons 011 Su/Jjects of the dll..l', preached in 
a Protestant pulpit and published in I8-t-4, entitled /f'isdoll/ and 
III nOcellce. 1'1r. K.ingsley draughted out a paragraph \\ hich 
Ünplied that Dr. Newman had be
n confronted with definite 
extracts fronl his works and had laid before 
Iessrs. l\IaclniJIan 
his own interpretation of them. Nothing of the sort had been 
done. As an apology, it was even worse; for it left on the 
reader's nlind an inlpression that by clever verbal fencing the 
accused had got out of a charge that was substantially true. Dr. 
Newnlan published the corresponùence and brought out its 
drift and Ï1nportance in certain Reflectiolls at the end, which 
with thcir exquisite irony and decisive argulnent, tool the world 
by stornl. ßlr. Kingsley had the n1Ïsfortune to reply in a paln- 
phlet, Tfnat thell does Dr.Ne'Zi'1I1111l mean? And the reply caIne in 
the shape of an autobiography which has been compared with 
the Confessions of 5t. Augustine, and which lifted the quarrel 
into regions where n1alicc and slander could not subsist. 
"Away with you, J\Ir. Kingsley, and fly into space/' were the 
parting words addressed to that unlucky writer, whose fault it 
had long been to parade hinlself, sonlething too l11uch, as the 
.
 chi,-alrous English gentlen1an ;" and whose strict honour and 
flall!t cOllrage received now a not undèserved castig:l.tion. 
The .Jlpolo,-v,ia was the history of a mind. anù gave the true 
key to a whole life. His country at once accepted I )r. 
N e\nnan's account of hinlsdf; it replied to 
I r. K.ingsley by 
admitting, in the words of 1\1r. Froudc, that "
('wman 's whole 
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life was a struggle for the truth," and it saw that "be had 
brought to bear a Inost powerful and subtle intellect to support 
the convictions of a conscience which was superstitiously 
sensitive." .A.s regards his Protestant fellow-countrymen, I)r. 
Newman hecalue the object of their veneration and attach- 
luent; they were proud of hill1; and, if we Inay so express it, 
they condoned his change of rdigion for the sake of the 
personal qualities which they now prized at a transcendent 
value. 
On the love and veneration of his Catholic hrethren he 
Inight surely always count; but the tÌlnes were difficult and 
peculiar, discussion was rife, and Inen whose ways of thought 
differed fron1 his own were not content altogether with certain 
expression=, in his writing or what they deemed the tendency of 
his views. But no one ever really douhted him all10ng 
Catholics; and what controversy there may have been was 
owing to a wish, on the part of those concerned, to keep the 
faith in England free fron1 even the remote danger of that 
,. Liberalislll ., which ])r. N ewnlan was the first to condenln. 
'l'he year 1869 arrived, and the \Tatican Council hegan. 
\mong 
those who had been invited to ROBle on that occasion as 
eBlincnt theologians, fitted to advise the IIoly See and draw out 
the Schemata which the Fathers were to consider, was the great 
Oratorian. He declined, perhaps, an10ng other reasons, 
because he was engaged on the Grall/mar of Assellt. Hut he 
took a keen interest in the Council's proceedings; and, when it 
was certain that the definition of the Pope's infallibity would be 
brought forward, friends for whon1 he was anxious, both 
Catholic and ..:\nglicans, urged him to use his influence on the 
úther side. He douhted the expediency of a definition, not its 
possibility; as a Inattcr of fact, he held and taught the doctrine 
itself, as he says, "long before the Y atican Council ,,-as 
dreanlecl of ;
' and he was able. in 1872, to quote the splendid 
rhetoric in which he enunciated that view absolutel ) ' decbrina 
, b 
" the voice of hÌ1n to whon1 have been con1nlÍtted the king- 
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donl," to be " now, as ever it has been, a real authority, infal- 
lible when it teaches." Not, therefore, on the score of its 
erroneousness, nor at all on its {)wn account, was Dr. Newman 
anxious, but he felt for those who canle to hi 111, and asked 
hinlself whether he ought not to l1lake his feelings public. In 
this fralne of nlind he wrote a letter to his bishop, 1)r. Ulla- 
thorne, which was surreptitiously copied and sent to The 
Standard. It could not but l1lake a great stir. The author 
declared, truly enough, that it was a private letter, never nlcant 
for publication. And as he had not denied the Papal 
infallibility before definition, he had no hesitation in accepting 
the decrce of July 18, 1870, which Blade it an article of faith. 
Very soon, indeed, circunlstances called upon hÏ1n, not only to 
procbÌ111 his belief in the dOólna, hut to defend it and explain 
its scope and nature. 
In 187 3 
1r. Cladstone's (;overnnlent was overthrown on the 
Irish University question; and he was wroth with the Irish 
bishops, whonl he chose to look upon as acting under orders 
fronl Ronle; and first in the pages of a nlagazine, and then in 
a paIllphlet on the vlllicall Decrees, of which one hundreù and 
twenty thousand copies were sold in a few weeks, he turned and 
did what in hinl lay to rend the Inilitant Catholicisn1 which he 
deenled his foe. The question was, of course, whether a nlal1 
who acknowledges the Pope can be loyal to the Queen. 
Ir. 
(
1adstone did his best, in the face, at all events, of English his- 
tory, to show that this was impossible. He took the " high 
priori" road of analysing docunlents and arguing in the ahstract. 
He declared that Ronle had broken with ancient history and 
Inodern thought. Catholics had no choice hut to reply. I )r. 
N eWlnan canle forwarù once nlore; and his last considerable 
,york, the Letter to the Duke of i.\(nfolk, showed that his hand 
had not lost its cunning, nor his eloqucnce its chann. As of 
old he was impressive, graceful
 lucid, and winning. And the 
honours of thc controversy remained with hinl; for ::\lr. Glad- 
stone, in acknowledging the personal loyalty of" the Queen's 
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Ronlan Catholic subjects," gave up, in fact, the point for which 
he had contended, namely, that they could not be loyal. 
\Vhether thcy \"ere loyal in consequence or in spite of their 
religion, was a nlatter for theorists, not for stateslnen. Lookers- 
on decided that 1\lr. (
bdstone had taken nothing hy his 
motion; and Pius IX. was heard to say that Dr. Newn1an had 
done well in answering him. 
It was now tin1e that the extraordinary qualities of intellect 
and heart which for ncarly half a century had been Inaking 
thenlseh-es known in this great l11an should receive the public 
honours which were their dne. The first recognition, as was 
not unfitting, caine fro111 Oxford. 111 1877 ])r. N eWlnan was 
elected Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, which had been 
"dear to hÌ111 fronl undergraduate nlenlories." He returned, 
in a kind of triunlph, to Oxford, after an absence of over 3 0 
years. He becanle the guest of the Presiùent of Trinity, dined 
at the high table in his acaden1Íc dres
, and visited.] h. Pusey 
at Christ Church. Once before, since beconling a Catholic, he 
and Pusey and Keble had 111et at Hursley .Yicarage, and dined 
there by thenlSeh"es, Septe111ber 13, 1865. Keble was now 
dead, with the reputation of an Anglican Saint; and a great 
college at Oxford, to which his old friend paid a visit, perpetu- 
ates his nalne and 111enlory. "?hen the second edition of hi
 
De1-'elr J pmel/t was ready, Dr. N eWI11an dedicated it to the 
President and Fellows of the College that had restored him to 
Oxford. 
In 1879, Leo XIII. offered Dr. Newnlan a Cardinal's hat. 
Addresses of congratulation began to pour in ; and, wonderful 
to say, Protestant England felt that Leo XIII. was doing it an 
honour in nalning a fresh EnJlish Cardinal. The change fronl 
1850 was c0111plete and astonishing, for it was not only a token 
of "Ronle's unwearied love" to the English race, but a Slgl1 
that the old No Popery feeling was, at length, dying away. 
1)r. N eW111an arrived in the Eternal City on 
'\pril 24th. 'The 
fornlal announCCI11ent of his creation as Cardin
l I )eacon was 
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conveyed to hiln on 1\1ay 12 at the Palazzo della Pigna, where a 
briJIiant throng of English anc1 .An1erican Catholics, and of high 
dignitaries, lay and ecclesiastical, surrounded hil11. On that 
occasion he deli,rered an address that win be long remembered. 
Fir:;t of all, he spoke of the wonder and profound gratitude 
which caIne upon hinl at the condescension of love towards hÎln 
of the Holy Father in signalling hin1 out for so in1mense an 
honour. He went on to clain1 for what he Inight haye written, 
not iU1Inunity frOln error, but an honest intention and a temper 
of obedience. .L\nù thel1 he spoke of the one great mischief to 
which he had froin the first opposed hÏ1nseIf,-LiberaIi:'111 in 
the Church; and he renewed his protest now against the 
doctrine, that there is no positiye truth in religion. Perhap3 
the sensation it created was due as 111uch to the clear 
consi:;tency of a life's history therein displayed, as to the 
strength anlI holdness of its enunciations. 
The Cardinal of St. (;eorge, as he had now hecolne, for the 
Holy Father assigned to hÜn the ancient Church of San 
Georgio in Velabro as his title, took leave of Rmne at the 
beginning of June; and after a slow journey, broken at Pisa by 
illness, canle back on July I to his devoted people at Edgbas- 
ton. The ceren10ny of receiving hinl was extre111ely touching, 
and when he spoke of cOIning hon1e for good to stay there until 
he should be called to his long h0l11e, 111any were n10v,
d to tears. 
He changed nothing of his simple habits of life. .Addresses. 
came fro111 the English hierarchy, fr0111 the Catholic University 
in Dublin, fronl colleges and institutions all over the land, frOl11 
his own congregation, and fronl far away New South \Vales. 
'1'0 each he i-eturned a word of graceful thanks. Later on he- 
was present at the consecration of the new I,onùon Oratory, a 
ren1arkahlc era in the devdopn1cnt of Catholicis111 ainong us. 
He published also an cs
ay on the inspiration of Scripture 
which was indirectly occasioned by l\I. Renan's SOIl'l'ozirs de 
.Ifltllt'SSe; anù he gave a short out effective answer to Dr. 
Fairbairn who had re\ i,-cd, in a haze of 111etaphysical discllssioll
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the obsolete charge that Cardinal N eWlnan's govE:rning idea was 
scepticis111. During his last years the strength of the master 
began to fail hÜn, although his Blind lost none of its clearness, 
and he retained an interest, as ever, in the questions and con- 
troversies of the day. "Yriting becan1è a physical effort, but 
not until his task had been quite fulfilled. The revised edition 
of his works, including èven his laborious version froln St. 
.Athanasius, was conlplete ; and he could wait in happy resigna- 
tion for tbe end. He had suffered Bluch at various tin1es, and 
was never robust; but old age cmne on softly. 
His last sern10n at the Oratory was delivered three years ago 
last Easter, although he Inade a few conunents on the I st of 
January; 1889, with reference to the Pope's Sacerdotal Jubilee. 
He was also in Church on occasion of the solen1n triduo 
celebrated on July 18-20, in honour of the beatification of 
Blessed Juvenal of 
\ncina. This was the last ecclesiastical 
function in which he took part. He was also among the COln- 
pany who witnessed the Latin play-the _llldria, arranged by 
hinlself-perforn1ed by the boys of the Oratory SchooL FroB1 
that ti111e till Saturday, 
t\l1gust 9th, there was nothing abnonnal 
in his condition. On Saturday night the Cardinal had an 
attack of shivering, followed by a sharp rise of ten1perature, and 
the symptoms indicative of pneun10nia supervened. On 
Sunday afternoon he rallied sonlewhat, and recited his 
Breviary with Father 'Yillian1 Neville. On :J\10nday 1110rning 
A.ugust I I th, he lost consciousness. F. 
1ills, in presence of thc 
-conununity, gave hin1 Extren1e Unction. In the evening, at a few 
111inutes before nine, the Cardinal peacefully expired. The body 
was then vested in full pontifical robes, and conveyed to the 
'Church. Here it lay in state for S01l1C days, and great l1lunbers 
came fro1l1 all parfs of the country to take a last look at the 
face of hin1 they had loved. The funeral was fixed for 
'Tuesday, August 19th. At eleven o'clock there was solen111 
Requiem 1\1ass, the Bishop of Birn1inghan1 being the celebrant. 
There were present in all seventeen bishops, and between three 
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::lnd four hundred clergy, and a distinguished con1pany of laity, 
hoth Catholic and non-Catholic. The funeral sennon was 
preached by the Hon. and Right Rev. 1 h. Clifford, Bishop of 
Clifton. After the sen-ice at the Oratory, the hody was 
.escorted along a road, linèd with spectators, to the Retreat at 
Rednal, and laid beside the tOlnb of Alnbrose St. John, the 
Cardinal's dear friend in life. 
"T e cannot but hapt"' that, with his own Gerontius, the 
n1ighty spirit is now saying: 


I went to sleep; and now I am refreshed, 
A strange refreshment; for I feel in me 
An inexpressiye lightness, and a sense 
Of freerlom, as I were at length myself 
And ne'er had been before. 
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"In the graye, whither thou goest,' 
o weary Champion of the Cross, lie still : 
Sleep thou at length the all em bracing sleep: 
Long was thy sowing day, rest now and reap: 
Thy fast was long, feast now thy spirit's fill. 
Yea, take thy fill of love, becaw.e thy will 
Chose love not in the shallows but the deep: 
Thy tides were springtides, set against the neap 
Of calmer souls: thy flood rebuked their rill. 
Now night has come to thee-please God of rest: 
So some time must it come to evcry man; 
To first and last, where many last are first. 
Kow fixed and finished thine eternal plan, 
Thy best has done its best, thy worst its worst: 
Thy Lest its best, please God, thy best its best. 
Chri.'itiJla G. Ros.'it'tti. 


Peace to the vIrgm hcart, thc crystal hrain ! 
Peace for one hour through all the camps of thought 
Our subtlest mind has rent the yeil of pain, 
lIas found the truth he sought. 
"'ho knows what page these newborn eyes haye read? 
If this set creed. or that, or none be best?- 
Let no strife jar above his ::.acred head; 
Pcace for a saint at rcst. 


E'a'lIlllJld C'csse. 
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. \ great leader of Inen, an influential ecclesiastic, 
A great leaòer a Inan of saintly life, a spiritual force of great 
.of men, a man 
of :-;aintly life. power, a nlaster of English prose, has passed 
away this week with JOHN HENRY NEW::\IAN. 
"1'0 Inodern England he has been as one of the dead frol11 
the night, and he ha
 hinlself written the biography of that 
<.lead self in one of the 111asterpieces of Engìish literature. 
It seenlS a11nost a paradox to say of the author of fifty 
VOlU111eS that his true sphere was in action, not thought or 
literature, yet it is a paradox that contains nlore than the 
usual fraction of truth. He was horn to lead Inen; the very 
Inodesty that caused hinl at times to deny this concealed his 
The enormous dissatisfaction even \vith the enornlOUS ll1astery he 
ma"terr he wielded o,'er 11len's souls and fates for so 111any 
wielded over 
men'ssoulsanù years. It was by personal intercourse he sought 
fales. to nlove the world and did mo\'e it. The 
tenacity with which he clung to his old friendships was sig- 
nificant of llluch. I--lis whole life was a sermon, thc test of 
which 111ight well he the title of his epoch-Inaking discourse, 
"Personal Intercourse the I\Ieans of propagating the Truth"- 
the sennon that really started the Tractarian 1110\'ement, and 
not K.ehle's on 
ationa] Apostasy. * * * .:!,{- * His was 
not the writer's nature that is irresistibly Ï1npdled to \\ riting 
and thinking for their own sakes. He tho11;ht, he wrote, 
that he Inight influence the actions of 111en. He did in- 
flucnce their actions. .:!,{- * * * * ,. J ,cad, Kindly Light," 
the one h)111n of our language -the ,. .\pologia," and perhaps 
the" Idea of a V niversity" will fonn permanent additions to 
English literature * '* -'k '* * 1 >ealing for the 1110st 
part with suI )jects renlotc fro 111 hUlnan interest, he would so 
order his argu111ent that it would ha\'c the attraction of a 
plot for us. Topics that seenlcù forhidding, both for their 
thcological technicalities and their repulse of reason were 
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presented by hinl with such skill that they appeared as in- 
evitable as Euclid, and as attractive as Plato. All the resources 
of a 111aster of English style-except, perhaps, one, des- 
cription-were at his C0111nland: pure diction, clear arrange- 
111ent, irony, dignity, a copious C01111nand of words, c0111bined 
with a reserve in the use of thenl--all these qualities went 
to ll1ake up the charnl of NEW:\L\N'S style; the 
finest flower that the earlier system of a purely 
classical education has produced. It is curious 
by the way that the only two 11len of our tilne 
who have written on Theology and possessed a style, 1)r. 
l\Iartineau and NEW:\L\N, have had Huguenot hlood in their 
veins, and with NEW:\IA
 all this was inforll1ed with the 
attraction of a P ersonalit y so rare, and a nature 
A personality 
so rare and a SO rich that the appeal is irresistihle even to those 
nature so rich. 
who care little for his topics. Yes, that was an 
exceptionally rich nature which has just been removed frol11 
the world. He 1110ved Inany 111en; because he had within 
hÍ1n the 111aking of many nlen. He had points of contact 
with nearly all the currents of thought and feeling which 
were to transfonn the higher England in Queen Yictoria's 
reIgn. That revolt of his against "Liberalism," as he called it, 
was prophetic of nearly all the deeper nl0Vel1lents of Ollr tÎ1ne. 
1'he resort to history for spiritual nourishlnent, which led hint 
fro111 the Evange1icalis111 of Simeon to Ronle herself, has beconlc 
a source of inspiration for the higher politics and econonlics 
of our tinle. There was sonlething, too, of the ronlantic 
temper in hÍ1n-that return to the 111ystic glow and unimagina- 
tive colouring of the l\Iiddle Ages, that has done so Inuch 
for our literature and our art. 
But it was chiefly and Inainly in his passion for theology that 
he canle nearest to the higher strivings of his countrYlnen. In 
no one of his till1e was Inanifested 1110re strongly the wish'to 
believe which sonle of his disciples have ranked so high above 
the desire to know. His whole life was dominated by this 
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wish, and it IS this that gives such dran1atic unity to the 
Apologia. No other autobiography-certainly not that of St. 
Augustine, its nearest prototype in literature-is so )ntensely 
theologica1. It is not the life of a 111an we read, it is the dran1a 
of a soul, and of a soul entirely occupied with the relations of 
itself to God. Surely few ll1en have always lived their life so 
The drama of con1pletely in the great Tasknlaster's eye. He seen1S 
a soul. to have ever lived in the sphere of that childish 
fancy of his that the Inen around hinl were angels disguised 
in human fonn-in other words that (
od and he were the 
only noull1enal realities of the world. It was characteristic of 
his whole tone of thought that in dealing with what seemed 
to be a purely logical prohlenl in his "Granl111ar of Assent" 
he postulates a new sense-the Illative Sense-clearly for the 
one purpose of giving validity to faith. Logician as he was. 
he subordinated here, as elsewhere, the claiuls of logic to the 
clainls of theology. 
* * * * * * * 


He had the He had the head of a lawyer, we have said, but 
head of a it should be added that he had the heart of a 
lawyer and the 
heart saint. The saintly life has never been more 
of a saint. d 1 
faithfully followe than JY JOH
 HENRY NEW:\IAN. 
It is due to his life n10re than to his doctrines or his pre- 
sentation of thenl that so Inarked a change of public opinion 
has occurred ahout NEW
lAN and about his Church. After 
all, men judge creeds hy the characters they produce rather 
than by the theological consistency of their doctrines; and that 
the pendulu111 of public opinion about ROll1an Catholics in 
Eng1and has swung back fronl violent antipathy to sYll1pathetic 
adll1iration is due in large 1l1eaSUre to the saintl}' life of JOHN 
HENRY NEWMAN. 
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\Ve \vill not give a sketch of the life of the remarkahle 
lnan who has just been taken fron1 us. Neither will 
we attelnpt a critical analysis of his writings, or a 
history of the Oxford 
Iovement, with which his nalne IS so 
inseparably connected. But it is possible that 
ome few 
remarks of a nlore personal character fronl one who was his 
churchwarden at St. l\.Iary"s, fifty years ago, and who was 
:always treated by hin1 \rith the greatest kindness-even though 
he did not alto 6 ether emhrace his theological yiews - l11ay not 
he unwekome to some of our readers. N"EW:\fAN'S 
wonderful power of attracting the devoted affection 
of younger men * 7,- -.t' * -'k -". "'k * * 
his own love for his" dear old first college," as he 
-called Trinity in after year
, anù his yearning after Oxford, which 
-continued through life, all testify to the affectionate loyeable- 
ness of his character. 'Yho can wonder that the 
dosing words of the last sermon that he preached 
at Littlelnore drew tears froln the eyes of his 
sorrowing friends and disciples? "..\nd, 0 IllY 
brethren, 0 kind and affectionate hearts, 0 loving friends, 
should you know anyone whose lot it has been, by writing or 
by word of nlouth, in sonle degree to help you thus to act; if 
he has ever told you what you knew about yourselves, or what 
you did not know; has read to you your wants or feelings, and 
,c01nforted you by the very reading; has made you feel that 
there was a higher life than this daily one, and a hrighter world 
than that you see; or encouraged you, or sobered y::m, or 
opened a way to the inquiring, or soothed the perph
xed; if 
what he has said or done has eVer Inade you take interest in 
him, and feel well inclined towards him; relnember such a one 
in tiIne to COlne, though you hear hÍ1n not, and pray for hÍ111, 
that in all things he Inay know Cod's will, and at all tiInes he 
lnay be ready to fulfil it." 


\Vonderful 
power of 
.attracting the 
devoted 
affection. 


Affectionate 
loveableness 
of his 
character. 
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.As an instance of his loving relnelnbrance of Oxford, we 
should like to nlention the" Bird's-eye \Tie\\" " which we noticed 
sonle years ago on the walls of the waiting-roonl at the bratory, 
with these touching words (Ezek. xxx\-ii. 3), in large blue 
<:apital letters, at the top and bottonl of the print: H Fili 
h0111inis, putasne vivcnt ista ossa? ])Olnine Deus, 1'u 110sti." 
But especially his loye for the Anglican Church with all its 
faults and shortconlings, as expressed in another passionately 
pathetic p3.ss3.ge in th
 S3.lne s
n110n, "On the parting of 
Friends," is quite sufficient to explain the slow, gradu3.1 way in 
which he at last Inade up his n1ind to leave it, which sonle 
persons at the tin1e said he ought to have done long before. 


Bberðcen Journal. 


The Inanner and power of his sennOI1S have been testified to 
l>y l11any. No one, it is said, who heard his sermons in those 
days can eyer forget thenl. They were seldon1 
II is sermons. 
directly theological. H NE\C\I.\N, taking some 
.-scripture character for a text;' says Froude
 "spoke to us about 
.ourselves, our tenlptations, our experiences. His illustrations 
were inexhaustible. He neyer exaggerated, he never was unreal. 
A ..,ennon froB1 him was a poenl formed on a distinct idea, 
fascinating by its subtlety, weIcon1e-how weIcol1lc-for its 
sincerity, interesting for it:; originality, and to others who 
wished to be religious, but had found religion dry and 
wearisOlne, it was like the springing of a fountain out of a 
rock." Froude on another occasion said of him-" NEW:\lAN'S 
11lind was world-wide. He was interested in everything which 
was going on in science, in politics, in literature. Nothing was 
too large for hitn, nothing too trivial, if it threw light upon the 
.central qucstíon, what 111al1 really was, and what was his 
rdcstiny." 
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The third nlenloer of the great triunlvirate whose nall1eS are 
inseparably bound up with the history of the Oxford nlovement, 
and indeed with the history of the Church of England during 
the present century-PusJ<:Y, KEBLE, and NEw:\L-\:'-i-has passed 
to his rest; and the Cardinal whose face and figure were so 
familiar at the Oratory at Rirnlinghaul has died "full of years,'" 
leaving 111any golden ulenlûries behind hinl. Living in virtual 
retirell1ent, I)r. NEWMAN had been dead to the 1\.orld for nlany 
years: and now that his death has actually taken place, and the 
newspapers have chronicled the well-known facts of his career, 
the younger generation of Churchnlen are alnlost surprised to 
find that sllch an ecclesiastical celehrity had been living in their 
111idst. It is iInpossible to look back upon his career without a 
feeling of deep regret that he 1ras lost to the Church in which 
his powerful 111ind would have had free play. It would be the 
basest ingratitude if English Churchulen were to forget or 
undervalue what they owed to hinl, and if his beautiful hynln 
" Lead, kindly light" is sung, as it 111ight well be sung, in our 
churches on Sunday next, it would afford an opportunity for a 
reference by the clergy to the work which he did for us before 
he left us. That ROBle appreciated hinl nlay be true, but that 
she honoured hin1 as he deserved to be honoured no one 
can say. 
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:fae(fast 1Re\\?s. 


Cardinal NE\C\L\i\ was presented at Norfolk Hou<.;e with a 
\estin10nial in gold and silver froln his adn1irers in ...\ustralia_ 
'Ihe gentle voice and the sad sll1ile that played upon his 
A wonderful face had great effect upon all present. It was a 
face. wonderful face, with its asceticis111 toned down 
by an every-day Inanner. The eye was large and steady.. 
of bluish tint, and full of depth. He read his little speech 
of thanks to the deputation in a clear, nervous voice, and 
when all was over he bowed everybody gracefully out of the 
apartInent. It was easy to perceive the great influence that 
such a n1an could exercise over his fellow-creatures. 


:fae(fast 1RC\\'s.-( London Leiter.) 
IF JOHN HE
RY NEW:\L\r-\ had lived in the sixteenth or the 
seyenteenth century he assuredly would have been a l\1inister of 
State-an arbiter, perhaps of the destinies of en1pires. A 
Richelieu, a !\Iazarin, a I)e Retz? Possibly. But there was 
nothing of the eighteenth century Prince of the Church about 
him. Not in the least like Fleury, or de Dohan; but go back 
a couple of hundred years thence and read the life of Cardinal 
Bellarmine. That Inighty controversialist had, to ll1Y thinking, 
111uch that was intellectually in C0111n10n with the illustrious 
recluse of Edghaston. Bellannine found a foell1an worthy of 
his sted in Fra Paoli Sarpi; N ewn1an had an antagonist able 
enough, but scarcely of his own calibre in Charles Kingsley. 


:fae(fast .morning 1Rews. 


His influence One of the n105t notahle and Ì1nportant effects on 
on English English social life of the remarkahle career of 
social life. 
Cardinal NEW:\L\:\'" was the product, not of the- 
busy years and heated controvcries of the tinles when he' 
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headed the Tractarian n10Vell1ent, hut the saintly, secluded, 


1d unostentatious period during which his holy teachings, 
his gentle delneanour, his lofty Christianity, and his tender 

nd charitable exhortations wrought a gradual, ah110st imper- 
ceptible, change In the minds of Protestant Englishn1en 
towards the hody of their (:atholic fdlow-countrpllen. This, 
it would seen1, was the 1110st inl111cdiate and apparent result 
()f his unblen1ished life. Cardinal NEW:\L\N had l11ade it in1- 
possible for Protestant Englishl11en to di
n1iss the religion 
which he professed, as a farrago of absurdities and super- 
$titions not worth exan1ining. The prevalent opinion regard- 
ing Catholicisn1 some thirty or forty years ago was th
t it 
was such a farrago, and it is mainly owing to the silent 
teaching and example of thc great Cardinal who has gone 
that such a prejudiced yiew has heen replaced hy a saner 
.and more comn1onsense estimate. Englishlnen of all creeùs, 
in spite of religious differences, and in spite of antagonis111 
aroused hy the conycrsiol1 of l)r. N E\Y:\L\N, can1e in the 
-Course of til11e to feel proud of the nlan who shed a lustre 
.on Christianity, and whose teachings they were glad to honour 
.and re'"cre. These teachings are not likely soon to be for- 
gotten, and the lesson will, it l11a)' be predicted. bear fruit 
for generations after his remains have l1linglcd with their 
kindred dust. 


JI3trrningbanl IDaH12 .Mail. 


The wodd is all the darker for the extinction of a mighty 
light. JOH
 HENRY NEW
I
\N is at rest J and far and wide wiJI 
the sad truth he recognised that an enormous namc has passed 
fronl alnongst us into the shadowy don1ain of history. In the 
<:4.1h11 seclusion of the simple home he loyed so we}), the illus- 
trious Oratorian has faded quietly out of e:\istence, anù with 
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hÜn disappears an intellectual and religious force 
With I:im ùis- 
which 111ay ne,-er be re l )Iaced. Such a de l )rivation 
appears an _ 
intellectual and IS an e'/ent which Inakes even the keenest expres- 
religious force. 
SIons of regret seem cold and c0I1\-ention3L 
1'here was a suhlimity in the career of this reillarkable Inan 
which conunanded the respectful homage of all thinking people. 
Thuugh shut out fron1 the fe\-erish rush of life by the cloisters 
of the Oratory, he wielded a power o\-er the n1inds and hearts. 
of the hUlllan race which states111en 111ight have envied and 
potentates adored. For hÜn there was no necessity to learn the 
111eretricious methods by which S0l11e leaders of Inen find for 
themselves a place in the Ten1ple of Fan1e. He shrank 
instinctively froln the incense of appbuse and the honours qf 
the transitory life, and whether as preacher or contro\-ersialist, 
....\nglican reformer, Tractarian disputant, or Prince of the 
Roman Church, he has impressed e\Tn those who dis
ented 
n10st strongly froll1 his re1igious belief with his earnestness and 
conscientiousness, and the unohtrusin: piety of his stainless life. 
....:-\nd what a life it is that has flickered out; what a 
What a , i
ta 
lO look Lack vista to look back upon; what 111e1110ries it con
ures 
up. 
Ien whose hair is now sih-ered o'er with 
ad\-ancing years were lisping at their 1110ther's knee when 1)r. 
N EW:\L\N was first bringing into play those 111atchless gifts 
which revealed the presence of an intellectual giant in the land, 
a controversialist of incoll1parable power, and the profoundcst 
thinker of the til11e. Of those who took part in, or even 
watched with hreathless interest the nlonlentous conflict which 
began with the Tractarian moven1ent, how few are left, how 
many have bùwed their heads sul>I11issi\"c1y to the C01111110n 
sentence which is passed upon all humanity? ..\nd how slllaIl 
hy contrast dues enTyhûc1y appear who are associ- 
lIow small 
II)" contrast ated with KE\\-
L\N in that n1ighty convulsion. It 
do
se\'eryLody has been tru1y said that ,. compared with hÜn they 
appear. 
all were but ciphers, and he the indicating nlllnbcr." 
It was N E"':\L\X, and N E\Y:\L\N alonc, who gayc the real 


upon. 
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character to the Oxford l1l0YClllent, and who inflicted upon the 
Church of England the greatest blow she has received during 
hcr entire history. i(- i(- * i(- * * One effect of his life 
is already plain and palpable-nlen's eyes are not so obscured 
as they used to he by the l11ÏstS of religious bigotry. 'The 
odiulIl theo!ogiCltIll, though not aJtogether extinct, 
has passed its sharpest point of friction; the 111ental 
quality of the pervert nlade eyen the nlost aggres- 
si,-e Protestants l1loderate their hostility to the 
Church of his adoption: and of the hundreds of 
Romish churches and chapels which haye sprung up in this 
country during the last half century, how l11an)' 111ay be said to 
literally owe their foundation stones to this nlel110rahle change 
of creed. 
\Yhcther as the representative of a great spiritual and intellec- 
tual 1110yenlent, or as a leader of religious thought, or as a 
supren1e nlaster of the English tongue, JOHX HENRY NE\V
L\N 
confronts us as a colossal figure. To fonn a 
correct estilnate of his work it is necessary to 
understand thc condition of religious thought In 
England during his early years. As 
IILLs put it, " the age 
seelned sl11Ìtten with an incapacity of producing deep or 
strong feeling such as, at least, could ally itself with 111editative 
habits." Nothing was 1110re conspicuous than the intellectual 
littleness of the theological leaders of that day. NEW
L\:N'S 
enquiring nlind found Evangelicalis111 nothing but a petrefaction 
-which he yearned to vivify. 


The odiuJIl 
t},co/C'.f{iCIIIIl 
has passed its 
:
harpest point 
of friction. 


A colossal 
tigure. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


-)(- 


* 


Though the great 111ajority of his countrynlen during the later 
years of his life were at variance \vith hÍln 011 cardinal points of 
.dognla and doctrine, 110 111an of the century has comn1anded by 
the purity of his 1110tives and his l1larvellous erudition, a greater 
111easure of hOl1lage, veneration, and affection. Posterity will 
require no further knowledge of the evolution of NEW:\IAN'S 
religious opinions than is to be found in his own published 
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11 is thought.. 
bave always 
heen in sub- 
stance the 


works. As one of the shrewdest of his biographers has pointed 
out, despite his long drifting on an unknown sea 
his thoughts have always been in substance the 
same. .L\.s an Anglican he battled for the dogll1atic 
principle, and as a Ronlan Catholic he has carried 
on the san1e battle under different conditions. His 
reason for leaving the Church of England was that it was not 
truly dogmatic, out as he expresses it in his "Via :ß,Iedia" 
Inerely "a civil Establishnlent daubed with doctrine." His 
ideal Church was onc which could be looked up to as " the one 
earthly object of religious loyalty and veneration, the source of 
all spiritual power and jurisdiction, and the channel of all 
grace." If we read these powerful Lectures on A.nglican Diffi- 
cultil:s it is easy to see how steadily N EW)IAN'S views on the 
su bject of Dogma were attracting hinl towards ROllle. "Then 
he recognised at last that there was no other honle for his 
dOlllinating theological tendency, it was, as he has since told us, 
" like conling into port after a rough sea." 
The effect of Cardinal N EW
L\N'S death will be that we shall 
B1iss frolll the tangible realities of life a type of the noblest 
work of God-all honest l11an. The n1en who have 
the courage and strength to live their thoughts are 
rarc. Pleasure and anlbition point on one path, 
conSCience points another. 'l'he 11lultitude follow the first; 
the rare spirits like NEW
L\N hold it in disdain, and turn solitary 
along the cheerless track where there are no honours to be 
gathered and worn. It is characteristic of greatness that it lllay 
often nlisapprehend the exact effect of its particular powers. 
NEW
IAN 111ay have regarded the rrracts for the rrinles as the 
11lonlentous works of his life. Perhaps they were to hÌ1n. It 
was whilst he con1posed then1 that he was led 011 step by step 
in thought fro111 Oxford to ROlne. It 111ay well be that to-day 
we too should regard the cOlllposition of those works as the 
remarkable work of his life. But P osterit y will 
The remark- 
4lble work of give the final decision. The purpose and event of 
his life. 
N eWlnan's life has been the reconciliation of the 


:-;;une. 


An honest 


man. 
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tenets existing in the Ronlan Church with that part of its con- 
stitution which he belie,-eù to be of divine origin. .-\nd yet his 
" Granl1nar of .A.ssent" is less read than his" Apologia." The 
worlel shows no hungry desire for the absorption of those 
creeds, formulas, and synll.)ols which he would so sacredly 
preserve. He was the greatest living lllaster of pure English; 
his knowledge was exteB
ive and profound, his reasoning was. 
lucid and inexorable. Yet is it probable that his writings will 
bring In::tny 1110re COB'"erts to ROBle? It Ina)' be that when all 
the noise and dust of disputation has subsided with the 
receding years, the soul of N EWl\L-\
, seen in that durable jewel 
of English literature, his "...\pologia/' will shine like a star, 
exalting the Blinds which turn towards it; and that when his. 
precepts have been forgotten in the generations, he will still 
teach mankind by the lofty eloquence of his exaulple. 


jSírn1Íngbanl IDaíl)2 ]post. 
IT is not too 11luch to say that the world is poorer to-day by 
Th
 grl'atest the death of one who was yesterday the greatest of 
En

i



, living Englislunen, except one, his friend and hi
 
except one. antagonist in his last encounter, who was amongst 
the crowd of Oxford undergraduates who flock cd to list
n to 
his preaching in St. l\lary's Church just sixty years ago. It is. 
not easy in the colunlns of a secular newspaper to attenlpt any 
judgnlent of the life and work of JOHN HE
RY NEWl\L\N. 
'['here are high Inatters, transcending all sectional differences 7 
with which we n1a)' not deal, yet which absorbed his inner life, 
with hiBl even nlore actiye and strenuous than that physical 
existence which was prolonged in patient strength far beyond 
the assigned lilnit of 11lortal life; and there are thorny Inatters, 
sharpened by centuries of controversy and strife, which it is not 
possible for a daily newspaper to too scrupulously ayoid. Nor Ü; 
it easy for Liberals to forget that the snpren1e act of NEWl\L\N'S 
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life was a protest against the full liberty of thought, and that the 
whole force of his unexa111pled powers was exerted on the side 
of authority and agaiGst freedolll. Yet it is not difficult to pay 
a reverent tribute to the character and the men10ry of NEW
IAN 
without touching n1atters that are too high for us, and without 
trespassing upon forbidden territory. His actions belong to 
the ancient and august Church in whose service they were 
wrought; his opinions nlay be left to the theologians and 
ecclesiastic5 whon1 forty years ago they exercised so deeply ; 
The glory of but his intellectual attainn1ents were the glory of 
his country. his country, and his magnificent character is the 
heritage of his race. No discord will mar the universal 
panegyric which will be passed upon his qualities of nlind 
His intellect and heart. His intellect was at once extraordinarily 
extraordinarily I Jowerful and extraordinaril } ' elastic. Perha p s no 
powerful and 
elastic. Inan has ever possessed so cOlllplete a control over 
powers so great. His learning was profound, but it was. 
handled with an ease which seen1ed unconscious of its burden. 
Dialectical skill is not one of the traditional English gifts. \Ve 
fight with the broadsword and not with the rapier. In our 
country, in religion, philosophy, and politics alike, controversy 
has been n10re relnarkable for strength than subtlety. Yet in 
dialectical fence NEW
L\N had no rival in his own 
I n dialectical . . . 
fence Newman age, and no superIor In the whole hIstory of 
had no superior polelll:cs. The swiftness of his strokes, and the- 
suppleness of his defence bewildered his antagonists out of all 
The duel with control over the little skill they possessed. The 
KI:\GSLEY. duel with KINCSLEY was an almost unexampled 
triumph. It was not that he cOlllpletely disarn1ed a 111anifestly 
inferior antagonist, but that all England at the outset was on 
KINGSLEY'S side. That robust 111en1ber of the Church 111ilitant 
had, in his charge against the effect of NEW!.\L\N'S teaching, but 
thrown into a sentence the fierce anù general outcry with which 
Tract 90 had been received. But NEWMAN not only disposed 
of his assailant, but he silenced and convinced the world. The 
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friend who came to KI
GSLEY
S rescue with the treatise "But 
'Vas Not Kingsley Right After All?" did little but add the 
unwilling testin10ny of his title to the utterness of the defeat 
and to the unanimity with which public opinion regarded 
KINGSLEY as vanquished. Not only for his achieven1ents, not 
only because he led and inspired a n10venlent which changed 
the aspect of the religious world and half revolutionised a great 
church, but because of the supreme brilliancy of his powers and 
the unexan1pled adroitntss of his B1ind win JOliN HENRY 
An N EW:\IAN stand out as onc of the historic figures 
historic figure 
of the century. of thc century. N or will the testÌ1110ny be less 
ungrudging to his serene and lofty character. No purer or 
1110re gracious hunlan spirit ever inhabited the earth. His 
His character. ch:uacter is all the B10re striking because of a kind 
not usually the comple111ent of such attainments as his. Pro- 
found ingenuity and subtlety of 111ind are Inore often perhaps 
associated with duplicity of character, or at any rate with a 
power of self-deception difficult to distinguish frOln duplicity. 
Dialectical skill is a sort of intrigue in wortIs, net always 
deemed to be possihIè in a 111311 of frankness and simplicity. 
Frankness and But N EW:\L\N was frankness and siBlplicity itsdL 
simplicity The great step of his life was probably rendered 
itself. 
necessary by the courage with which he apprehended 
his true logical position, and the inevitable goal towards which 
111ind and conscience were hurrying hin1. He neither deceived 
hin1self nor dared to disobey the dictates of his conscience. 
The 1110st precious legacy he has bequeathed to his hrethren 
His unswer- ancl the world is the influence which his unswerving 
vin
 con!'cien- and unhesitating conscientiousness has long exerted, 
tlousness. 
and wiH long continuc to exert. His changes were 
the suprcn1c den10nstration
 of his sincerity. He passed in a 
few years fro111 Calvinisnl to Liberalism, and from I ,iberalisn1 to 
R0111anism, thus traversing the full length and breadth of 
religious faith, in search not of faD1c or of influcnce, but of the 
Fine and gen
- final satisfaction of his conscience. l-Ic had 111any 
rous qualities. tl fi d 1 . . r l ' h } . t} 
o 1er ne an generous qua ltIes. oug 1 In 1e 
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fierce encounters of his active years, he used his skill with 
ullsparing hand, though sonletÍlnes in the heat of conflict he 
was needlessly cruel, yet there was llluch that "-as tender and 
:111110st wOlnanly about hÍ1n. J-{e had 
uryived all his friends, 
but of enemies he had none to survive. lIe was cheered, too, 
by the kno" ledge that he possessed the regard of his fello\\'- 
.countrynH
n before \yhOll1 he had played so brilliant and often 
so puz.ding a part. Once only he had had to draw his sword 
in defence of his own integrity, and he had laid bare the history 
of his life to the judgnlent of his fellows; but at that one stroke 
he dissipated all 11listrust and suspicion. For the religious 
His scrvic
s to world he accolnplished ll1uch. He gave a new 
religion. impulse to the spiritual life of the nation. He 
quickened with a life-giving strean1 the:: stagnant waters of 
theology. For the Church of his adoption he did perhaps still 
1110re. He allayed the distrust which centuries of conflict had 
ouih up. His character was the chief instnlll1cnt in destroying 
the bigoted hatred of ROl1lan Catholicislll which had a11110st 
become an English traditio11. And even those who are farthest 
from the ROlnish Church will forgive her 11luch for having 
.afforded a haven of rest to his busy and perturbed spirit. 


:ft3trtn ingl
1nn JDail}1 Ga3ette. 


THF. (;RE.\TEST theologian of the century, the 
fhe greatc-;t 
theologian of sweetest singer of the world unseen, the gentlest 
the century. and the noblest of Englisnlell has passed away. 
JOHN' HE
RY NEW:\L\
 is dead. and a blank is left in the world 
of cultured piety which no Inall Cln fill. Sad thoughts will 110t 
thrill the hearts of those only wIth whom. in his riper years the 
Cardinal has been associated. NEW\L\N sought the shelter ;)f 
the Roman Catholic Church, and Ang1icanisnl qui\'ercd und
r 
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the shock of his desertion. But he never lost- 
He never lost 
the confidence never could lose-the loving confidence and respect 
a?d respect of of his countrymen without distinction of party or of 
Ius countrymen 
creed. The sweet piety which in hÏIu was nlingled 
with profoundest scholarship and loftiest thought has sur- 
rounded all his actions with a halo of saintly hunlility. No- 
arrogant assun1ptions of superiority 111arked his change of faith. 
He never turned upon those he had left with jihes and sneers,. 
but always with the prayer tren1bling upon his lips that the 
"Kindly Light" which had led his own faltering steps to the 
Rock of Salvation 11light guide others to a sours rest, and 
anchorage. ""ho can hear that the hand of death has at last 
fallen upon the great and the good old 111an without casting the 
111ind back upon thos
 years of keen and anxious controversy in 
which he played the leading part? 'Vho that has felt the wann 
breath of his impassioned pleadings to the hearts of n1en, or 
that has been thrilled by the tender earnestness of his eloquence 
as he urged son1
 doctrine which had brought peace and com- 
fort to his own heart, can think without a sigh of that voice 
hushed for ever, and of the light extinguished in those eyes that 
erst bemned lovingly upon his fellow-111en? The 
The world i" 
world is poorer now than when JOHN HENRY 
NEW:\IAN lived and breathed in it, and prayed for 
the welfare of the hUlnan race. At such a ti11le as this all 111cn 
will recall 1110re willingly the catholicity of the late Cardinal's. 
synlpathies, the gentleness of his nature, the great and noble 
characteristics of his 111ind and heart, than thc points of differ- 
ence that jarred upon 111any 111inds fifty years ago when the 
Oxford scholar was still battling with his doubts anù fears- 
still striving to reconcile his convictions with the doglnas of the 
Church in which he had been reared, and of which it was. 
fondly hoped he would become a distinguished ornmncnt and a 
stau11ch defender. 


poorer. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


To check the" suicidal excesses" into which frail reason led 
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too nlany of its votaries N EW
IAN could see no lll0re perfect 
Ineans than the acceptance of the ROI11an Church's clainl to 
Infallibility. Even he seenlS, in the deep humility of spirit 
which was one of the leading traits in his character, to have felt 
.a want of sOlnething outside hinlself upon which to rest all 
doubts. l\1any have s:lid that NEW
IAN'S choice 
NEW:\IAN'S in those earl y da y s la y between Ronlan do g nlatist11 
choice. 
and blank scepticisnl. That is probably a rash 
view, and yet it is not wholly inlprobable when we consider 
the peculiar constitution of his n1Ïnd. His intellect se
nlS to 
have delnanded an explanation to every question it could raise, 
and as Hlany questions could not be answered to his intellectual 
satisfaction, he silenced doubt by blind SUbUlission to an infal- 
lible authority. 1'hose who cannot see their way to do that, 
.and who gravely doubt whether the world would be better 
under a creed of blind confidence and submission, will nlarvel 
.at NEW
L\
'S decision, and regret th
t he found it necessary to 
barter his intellectual liberty for a soul's anchorage beyond the 
beetling waves of doubt. One great fact, however, is singularly 
clear, and it is that the mental and spiritual rest which seel11S to 
have followed inlnlediately upon his choice enabled hin1 to 
devote the whole force of his nature to the defence and the 
revivification of the Church with which he had allied 
His services hinlself. What he has done for it cannot be better 
to Rome. 
e.xpressed than in the words of 1\1r. FROUDE:- 
"To hilll if to any l1lan the world owes the intelle
tual recovery 
of Romanisl1l. Fifty years ago it was in England a dYIng 
creed, lingering in retirel11ent in the halls and chapels of a few 
half-forgotten fanlilies. A shy Oxford student has C0111C out on 
its behalf into the fields of controversy arl1led with the keenest 
weapons of l1lodern learning and philosophy, and wins illus- 
trious conyerts, and has kindled hopes that England herself, the 
England of ELIZ.\BETH and CROMWELL, will kneel for absolu- 
tion again before the Father of Christendol1l." These hopes 
have not and never will he rcalised; yet the thrill which JOHN 
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HEXRY NEW:\L\
 sent through the dry bones of the old creed 
justified thelll=a little. There arc thousands who would heave 
a deep, deep sigh of relief if they could rest upon an infallible 
human authority as confidently as N"EW:\L\
 did, out whose 
reason revolts frolll the subnlission which gave hinl the sweetest 
hope and:confidence. To-day we can only think of his life as 
one great effort for the regeneration of the human race, and we 
do not fonn our estilllate of his noble purpose by our nlistrust 
of the 111eanS which_he deelned all-sufficient to accolllplish it. 


:f13lachpooI U'íntCB. 


THE ROlnan Catholic Church, and, indeed the whole 
Christian world has lost a great Inan. Few Englishmen 
have attained to a loftier elllinence or ljyed lllore honour- 
ably. 
\. half a century ago, the naIne of JOHN HEi\RY 
NEW:\IAX sounded through the length and oreadth of the 
land. I-Ie was then close upon 40 years of age, and had 
become one the nlost prolllinent nlen in the controversy 
that has been productive of most significant results. Possibly 
few nlen of that generation inlpressed thcl11Sclyes so dis- 
tinctly upon the lllinds of large nlunoers of educated English- 
rnen. Dr. N EW:.\IA:"I was then a clergYlllan of the .Anglican 
Church, and wielded, especially o'"er the younger 11len 
then at the OAford Uni\-ersity, a Inost rClnarkable power. 
Those who relnelnber hinI at that tinIe, ten of his clearnes
 
of intellectual perception, his disdain for conventionalities, 
his resolute will, his unnlistakeable gentleness, and his 
l1Ianifest singleness of heart. He had, on a large scale, the 
faculty of attracting to himself the passionate de\'otion of 
His intense his friends. It is this intense personal power 
personal power. which gave hiln hi
 vreponderating influence. 
\\Y e 111ay say at once, that with many of the views, political 
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and rdigious, held anll allvoeated by the late Cardinal 
NEW:\L\N we are not Hl sympathy. lIe was neither 
liberal in politics nor in religion. 1Iany of his theories 
seen1 fro111 our stand-point as though they would be destructive 
alike of progress and freedonl. Yet, he was a great ll1ao. He 
was one of the forelllost preachers of the century. He was a 
poet, too, of no nlèan order. SOllle of his sacred 
His sacred 
songs. songs will hold their place in the H Ylnnals of 
Christendo111 long as the earth shall be the hOlne of nlap. 
Thus it is, that fro 111 under the dOllles of stately cathedrals, 
and frOlll beneath the roofs of hOlnely village barns, extelTI- 
porised for Christian service, NEWMAN'S well known stanzas 
float upon the listening air. Confornlist and N on-confornlist, 
High Churchlnen and Low, Orthodox and I-Ieterodox alike, 
all unite in asking that the "K.indly Light will lead them on." 
And now over the new Blade grave in the little Rednal bury- 
ing ground, Christians of all orders wll
 unite in synlpathetic 
sorrow, believing that for binl "the night has gone," and the 
"morn has conle." 


J8olton Ulechl
 æuarðían. 
Cardinal NEW:\L\
'S death takes away frolll us one of the 
1110st interesting and distinguishell figures England has known 
during the nineteenth century. I-Ie was the flower and the 
ultimate expression of a religious lllovenlcnt, which, for good or 
ill, has 11lade a lasting nlark on the spiritual life of our tiIues. 
In no nobler or 11lorc characteristic mind C:\l1 the student of 
to-day trace the currents of thought which resulted in the 
Tractarian 11lovelllent of fifty years ago, and which carried so 
many devout 11lenlbers and clergYlnen of the Church of 
England into the fold of Ronlan Catholicislll. In SOllIe case3 
the motives of the change 11light be mingled; religious unrest 
11light be sinlply the covering, or the outconle of anlbition, of 
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vanity, of the love of change, of the desire for n10re imposing 
ritual. In the case of Cardinal NEWMAN the hint of any but 
the purest 1110tives is Í1npossible. The tranquil 
Any but the 
purest motives harmony of his life forbids the su 6 gestion of 
impossible. 
an1bition; and he was too clear-sighted to deceive 
hÏ1nself as to the reasons which impelled him to take the 
decisive step of his life. In these days it 111ay seen1 needless 
to insist upon the absolute purity of the n10tives which lead any 
111an to subn1it hin1se1f to the R0111an Catholic Church; and in 
connection with NEWMAN'S nan1e, the n1ention 111ay seen1 
aln10st sacrilege. But it should be reIneInbered that it was 
Cardinal NEWMAN'S distinguished exalnple that first opened the 
eyes of the average Englishl11an to the possibility of the Iuake 
and state of l11ind which n1ade reconciliation with Rome inevit- 
able. Fifty years ago or nlore such a step seemed to 1110st 
people the act of a weak-minded enthusiast or worse. It 
seemed impossible to associate conversion to Ron1an Catholic- 
jsn1 with a 111an of N EWl\IAN'S high intellectual power and 
Debt Catholics absolute sincerity. Cardinal NEWMAN placed in 
owe to clear light the strong attraction which authority in 
Newman. 
Illatters of religion is bound to have for Inen of a 
certain type of n1Índ under certain circun1stances; and this is 
perhaps the greatest service he had done to the Church of his 
adoption. Before his time ROlnan Catholicism in England was 
a hated and despised sect. N ow it is respected and acknow- 
ledged as the representative of a great principle, an organization 
of world-wide extent, a 1110venlent rich with ancient historic 
Inemories and of abiding significance. This difference in 
public feeling is largely to be ascribed to the force of Cardinal 
NEWMAN'S personal exan1ple; its full explanation is found in 
the religious movement of which he was the great representative. 
Such is the debt owed to NEW:\IAN by R0111an Catholicisn1; 
EnglishIl1en generany n1ust look at hinl from a different stand- 
point. He is fun of interest to then1 as the representative of a 
great re1igious 1110vement, and a notable change in public 
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-feeling; but apart frolll historic associations his character has a 

ignificance of its own. On whichever side !'iEWMAN had 
fought, Englishlnen would have admired his intellectual great- 
ness. They would have wondered at his acuteness, his quick 
grasp of metaphysical distinctions, his unsurpassed power of 
making them clear to ordinary intelligence. They would have 
appreciated the sinlple Inajesty and beauty of his style. They 
would have rejoiced in his controversial skill, which enabled 
him to utterly crush an opponent before the eyes of all the 

world, and yet to deal with hinl gently and lovingly. \Vhatever 
religious garb he had worn, they could not have helped being 
attracted by the personal charnl of his character-his loveable- 
ness and sincerity, his unselfishness and humility, his absolute 
devotion to the truth as he saw it. \Yherever his religious 
associations or the circunlstances of his tinle might have led 
him, he would have been a great and a good nlan; as such he 
belongs not Inere]y to Ronlan Catholicisll1, hut to England and 
to the world. It is as a Ulan and not as a Roman Catholic that 
,ve adnlire and love hinI. 


J3rabforð Obser\"e
. 


THERE is probably no para.llel for the widely spread regret 
with which the news of the death of Cardinal NEWMAN was 
received this nlorning. To the present generation he is 
only a nanle, but everyone has learned to adnlire and even 
to love the beauty of his personal character. At one tinle 
Free from the centre of the great controversy was always free 
acrimony. fro 111 the acrinlony that pertains to controversy, 
1110re particularly when it takes a religious turn. This did 
not arise fronl any natural inability on his part to provoke 
by saying bitter things-witness his denunciation of the rene- 
gade priest Achilli, which led to a fanIOus action for libel. 
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The English language docs not contain any n10rc scathing or 
1110re pitilessly sustained denunciation than the p:lssagc upon 
which that action was founded. It was a rare and unprece- 
dented outburst, but at lelst it proved that when occasion 
arose the gentle NEW:\JAN was equal to it. 
1\lr. Gladstone, as ever ) 'one knows, was at O
ford 
Gladstone and 
Newman. when NEW:\IAN was still occupier of the pulpit at 
St. 
Iary's, and conceived for hin1 a profound adn1Ïration, 
approaching to reverence. A friend, personally acquainted 
with both e111inent n1en, te1ls l11e that in these last years, as 
far as one feature was concerned, there can1e to pass a strong 
resen1blance between the two old friends. They had exactly 
the sanle finely-formed, 111assively-shaped nose. If anyone 
will cOll1pare the portraits of Cardinal NEW
IAN taken in 
profile, or, better still, three-quarter face, either with their 
knowledge of 1\1r. (;ladstone's face or with their acquaintance 
with his portraits, they will see how true is this observationÞ 


jßl"igbt
n \3n3ettc 


Though for a long time the once eloquent and 1110st potent 
controversialist of the age has lived the life of a recluse, therc. 
are few, if any, persons acquainted with the character and 
history of the late Cardinal who will fail to recognise the suit- 
ahility of the general chorus of respect and veneration that ha
 
accompanied his decease. '
ery rarc indeed has it been found 
that one who, for a period, led the van of religious controversy,. 
and afterwards sl)b::;ided into" the silent life," carried with hint 
N as N EW:\L-\
 did, to such an extraordinary degree,. 
EW:\IAN won 
the affectionate the affectionate reaard not of anv particular sect or 
regard of all. b .- 
party, or of any e
clusive school of religion, but of 
all with whon1 he was brought into contact, or who had been 
brought to realise the beauty of his character, which indeed 
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- outshone the briliiancy of his abilities. It is not a little 
renlarkable that though at the tÏ1ne of his secession fro111 the 
Church of England the late Lord Beaconsfield lnost truthfully 
renlarked that" the Anglican Church reeled under the shock of 
!)r. NEWl\L\N'S withdrawal," yet in his seces:;ion he carried with 
hinl the hearts of his former associates, and though his with- 
drawal fronl his position in the English Church was regarded as 
a calamity, yet it was attended with little or no rescntlnent on 
the part of those who felt hitterly his desertion. This was 
chiefly owing to the natural sweetnés
 and gentleness of hi
 
disposition, as well as to the thorough conscientiousness by 
which his actions were guided, so that it needed not the pub- 
lication of the ".A.pologia pro vita sua" to convince anyone 
who knew Dr. N ßW
L\N that however dubious may have heen 
His heart true the logic by which hi:-; actions were detennined, his 
and his motives heart was true and his motives quite unquestion- 
unquestionable 
able. 


JßriatoI 0bscn'cr. 


It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that to the great 
lnajority of the present generation Cardinal N E\C\L\N hac; 
been dead for years, anù tL.at the only link that bound him to 
the world of to-day was the record of the great controyersy in 
which he was the principal actor. n
t forty years ago, or 1110re, 
Cardinal NEW:\L'\N was regarùed with feeling:-; s0111cwhat akin to 
those with which a timorous travel1er Inight regard 
A slumhering- a slulnbt:rin!! volcano. The relig-iolls thou L U"ht of 
volcano. ...... u n 
the worlel surged and secthed arollnd hinl like an 
angry sea, and, as he ran the whole theological ganlut in search 
of peace for his own conscience, he was an object of int
nse-- 
painfully inttnse-interc;-;t for those who were fascinated by the 
vital controversy in which he was cng-agL'<1. The part which 
Cardinal NEW:\IAN played in the hi;-;toric po]cm:c:ll dud with 
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Canon Kingsley will never be forgotten; and by sonle, it nlay 
be said, it will never be forgiven, even though his opponents, 
from one generation to another, do not desire to withhold fronl 
hi111 the tribute of reverent admiration fro111 his character.. and 
personality cOllul1and. Cardinal N EWl\IAN'S apologists hold 
that in the course he pursued fronl the tinle of the publication 
of "Tract XC.," onwards, he never deyiated one hair's-breadth 
from the path ll1arked out by rigid consistency. To discuss 
that, however, would be to re-open the thorny controversy 
which his secession fronl the Church of England finally settled, 
so far as he hinlself was concerned. It was, at any rate, fully 
His conver- recognised then, as it is now, that his conversion to 
sion to Rome. the Church of R0111e was an event of the greatest 
i111portance and significance; but it is questionable whether it 
has exercised all the powerful influence which was at the 
1110nlent of its occurrence predicted. The blow was, doubtless, 
shattering when first it was dealt. NEW:\lAN'S keen and 
unsparing attacks on his opponents lent it additional poignancy; 
but the lapse of years suddenly assauged the bitterness, the 
rankling sore healed, and Cardinal NEWMAN'S secession, is, 
perhaps, now-a-days estÏ1nated less as a seuli-disruptive 1110ve- 
Inent, than as an individual severance of old ties and bonds. 
But even when the ennlity with which NEW
IAN was regarded 
was at fever-h
at, it was never sufficiently strong to blind his 
adversaries to his personal worth; and in the later 
His personal '-'ears of his q uiet and unobtrusive life Cardinal 
worth. J 
N EW1\IAN strengthened the feelings of adnliration 
and respect in which he had frOlll the first been held. If his 
courage in the fight was the courage that 
ee111ed to invite hard 
knocks fronl hands that itched to deal thenl, his character in 
private life was lovable in every attribute. He was frank; he 
was simple in everything but argull1ent; he was a lover of the 
beautiful in eyery shape and fonn; his intellectual attainnlents 
in the 11lore placid bye-ways that did not lead to polenlics, were 
.superlative; and his poetic feeling can 
carcely be better guagcd 
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than in the touching and soothing lines of his fanlous hynln, 
"Lead Kindly Light." Cardinal NE\Vl\IAN'S sincerity was 
inll1leaSurably beyond suspicion, just as the dazzling brilliancy 
of his peculiar powers was beyond dispute. He passed triunlph- 
antly through an ordeal fronl which 1110St 11len would have 
enlerged bearing a burden of reproach. Cardinal NEWMAN'S 
lofty personal character survived through it all; and that alone, 
irrespective of his very unique position as a theological con 
troversialist, 111arks hÏ1n out as one of the great historic figures 
of the century. 


j13rí
t"l ûít11CS anð Jlðírror. 


London, like all the rest of the civilized world to-day, is 
honouring the 111cnlory of a great Englishnlan. {;erontius has 
fulfil1ed his dream. JOHN HENRY NEW:\fAN has passed that 
nlysterious boundary, the crossing of which he has described 
with such marvel10us insight. Few 111en have exercised a 1110re 
potent influence over their fellows than the recluse of Edgbas- 
ton. If Disraeli's definition of a great 111an as one who affects. 
the nlind of his generation be a true one, N EW.:\L\N 
Newman wa5 
amonR our was anlong our greatest. Though for well nigh a 
greatest. generation he had withdrawn frOl11 the ken of active 
life, and had buried in seclusion those powers of argument and 
oratory which had so often routed his able antagonists,. 
NEW:\IAN'S naIne never failed to awake interest and to excite 
respect. 
It has been said of hinl that it was his rare good fortune to 
retain the affection of rival schools which hated each other with 
the peculiar bitterness of religious aninlosity. rrhough he well- 
nigh ruined the Oxford 1110velnent hy his secession, he kept to 
the last the love and esteenl of the High Churchlnen
 
Though he shocked their strongest convictions by his surrender 
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to ROlne, he has always been regarded with respect by the 
Eyangelical party. 
Fc,,, people will read without regret the news of the death of 
Cardinal K EW)L\N, which took place yesterday. Of the aged 
Cardinal, it nlay be said with truth, as it was of Lord Pahner- 
::;ton, that "we are al1 proud of hinl." Englishlnen who take 
an interest in religious controversies have had so 111uch to 
OCCUP) thenl, in successive nlovenlents and devclopinents, that 
they renlenlber only vagu
ly the fierce war of words which was 
\\ aged over" Tract No. 90," and the exciteinent to which this 
publication gave rise. Logic, to say nothing of conscience, 
forbad the author of this tract to renlain a clergyman of the 
Established Church. That, at least, is what old-fashioned 
people useù to say. But of late years, nlost of us had come to 
regard] )r. NEWMAN as a R0111an ecclesiastic who ùid credit to 
the country of his birth hy his learning, his piety, and his 7cal 
in good works. Cardinal N EW:\I.\N has died fun of honours 
and fu]] of years; for he was nearly as old as the ccntury. His 
naine is enrol1èd anlong those of English worthies, wh
lteYer 
bitterness the Inention of it may have once aroused. 


:ff3rít3tcl lJðercurr. 


THE death of JOH:'\ HEKRY NEW)I.-\X at the great age of 
eighty-nine years rcnloves froln the world's stage our greatest 
theologian. There can be no doubting with the regard to 
the position which Cardinal KEW)IAN 111ust aSSUlne on the 
rôle of fanlc. He was a giant intenectually, and there is 
no li,-ing 111an to take his place. He possessed 
I'\ 0 living m:lI1 
to take his profound knowledge, wonderful sympathy, intense 
plac
. 
energy, and an unsurpassed l?rain. 'Yhen the 
religious history of this century comes to be written, no 
figure will stand out nlore pron1Ïnently than that of Cardinal 
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NEW:\L\N. His life is a record of an intensely interesting 
process of evolution, and the phenon1enon is thrown into 
reHef because the career of his own brother is an illustra- 
, 
tion of evolution in a directly opposite direction. Two 
things the Tractarian 1l10Veillent did; it left JOlIN HENRY 
N E\V:\L-\N standing alone as the greatest contro\'ersialist of 
the age, and it confinned with hiIn tbat distrust of hUl11an 
speculation and that reliance upon accredited authority 
which ultimately led hÎ1n to the R0111an Church. His 
brother, with no less logic, but rejecting authority, took the 
opposite road, and like the elder, never [altered on the way. 
Cardinal NEWMA
 has left a worthy 111elnorial of a great 
career in the shape of his works, which are 1110dels of 
incisive, analytical thought and a noble English style. 


jJ3rítísb :IDaíh2 .MaU. 


One uf the forClnost and 1110st n
nerable 1ìgures which this 
century has seen IXlssed away yesterday. Naturally one's 
thoughts arc first impelled to a remembrance of the personal 
characteristics of the nIan-his nohility of temper, the purity 
and loftiness of his aims, his unswerving courage and earnest- 
ness of purpose, his absolute sincerity in word and deed, the 
depth of his religious instincts, and his entire self-devotion to 
what he believed to be truth. Even his strongest antagonists 
cannot but acknowledge the singular beaut y of a 
The singul.r '--' U 
b('auty of his life such as his. \\T e enter upon what is still thorny 
life. 
ground when, passing fro III persunalities, we COlllC 
to discuss the public life and work of one who showed the way 
from Calvinism to Catholicisll1, who once leaned towards 
l.iberJ.lisnl in thought, and afterwards found his resting-place in 
authority; who de\'oted hÍ111Sc1f heart and soul to the strength- 
ening of the English Church, ann who inflicted upon that 
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C0111111Union a blow fronl the effects of which it is still stag- 
gering. There is no man of this century who has engraved his. 
character upon the history of English religious life more deeply 
than Dr. NEWMAN, and it is because of the greatness and 
nobility of his character that the impression has been so deep. 
His a pp earance at this tinle is thus graphically 
His appear- 
ance. described by Froude :-" He was above the 111iddle 
height, slight and spare. His head was large, his face renlark- 
ably like that of Julius Cæsar. The forehead, the shape of the 
ears and nose, were aln10st the san1e. The lines of the nlouth 
were very peculiar, and I should say exactly the saIne. I have 
often thought of the resc111blance, and believed that it 
extended to the telnpermnent. In both there was an original 
force of character which refused to be 1110ulded by cirCU111- 
stances, which was to nlake its own way, and become a power 
in the world; a clearness of intellectual perception; a disdain 
for conventionalities; a teJnper iInpetuous and wilful, but along 
with it a In05t attaching gentleness, siInpleness of heart and 
purpose. Both were fonned by nature to C0111nland others; 
both had the faculty of attracting to thc111selves the passionate 
devotion of their friends and folJowers; and in both cases, too, 
perhaps, the Idevotion was rather due to the personal ascendency 
of the leader than to the cause which he represented." 
NEWMAN'S celebrity as a preacher was quickly 
As a preacher. . . 
gaIned, and becaine pern1anent. HIS style was 
singularly clear and picturesque, but the effect of his scrnlons 
was due to the Inatter rather than to the l11anner aided by 
his high character, both intellectual and l1Iora!. ""Then I 
was an undergraduate at Oxford," said 11r. Gladstone, "Dr. 
NEWMAN was looked upon rather with prejudice as what 
is termed a Low Churchnlan, but was very 111uch respected 
for his character and his known ability. 'Vithout ostenta- 
tion or effort, but by simple excellence, he was constantly 
drawing undergraduates nlorc and ITIOre around him. Now 
N J:WMAN'S 111anner in the pulpit was one about which, if 
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you considered it in its separate parts, you would arriye at very 
unsatisfactory conclusions.' There was not 1l1uch change in 
the inflexion of the yoice; action there was none. His 
sennons were rea
, and his eyes were always bent on his bookt 
and all that, you will say, is against efficiency in preaching. 
Yes, but you take the l11an as a whole, and there was a stanlp 
and seal upon theln; there was a solelnn sweetness and lllusic 
in the tone; there was a completeness in the figure, taken 
together with the tone and with the lnanner which nlade even 
his delivery such as I have described it, and though exclusively 
from written sennons singularly attracti,-e." 


J13rítíBb \l1eckhl. 


IT is as a preacher that Dr. NEW
IAN will live, and 
As a preacher. 
his power as a writer and speaker of sennons 
cannot be considered apart from his convictions, his 
character, and his literary power. He ah110st owed his 
soul to that great saint and doctor of the evangelical party, 
'1'hOlnas Scott, the conllnentator, for \\" ho 111 he had a life- 
long reverence, shared by :i\Iozley. The real peril of the 
soul, its preciousness, the terror of the 
inner's future, were 
at the base of all his thought and action. He had also, In 
ullcqualled degree, that conviction of the real weakness of 
wrong and untruth for which ll1en in all ages have fled to 
the sanctuary of God: "The Ciants are falling, the Saints 
are alive." It is impossible to say how often, how sweetly, 
how victoriously, that notc is struck through all his works. 
Then he had anlaLing acquaintancc with the English Bible, 
froln which he quoted layish]y, and ùfren with striking effect
 
lie 111ust be a very dull preacher to Wh0111 NEWMAN'S col- 
locations of verses have not furnished l11any discourses. 
Aho,-c all, as Dean Church says in a 111enlorab1c estimate 
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of NEWMAN'S preaching he Inade the Ser1110n an "earnest 
letter "-a call which cmne home to each hearer-a sumn10ns 
to ascend. And with hÌ111 the heights of religion were very 
high. 
The P raise of N EW
L\N'S stde hås become sicken- 
Newman's J 
style. ing in its iteration, and the c1U111Siest provincials 
have been noisiest in laud. 'Ye need only say that in its 
11lusic, sweetness, and con1oined passion and reserve it rc- 
111ains alone. 'Vhat needs clnphasising is that NEWMAN was 
first of all a writer of sennons. His oratory had its own 
peculiar and holding charm, but he was not an orator. He 
read his sennons to an audience he respected. 1'he Blany 
sernlons which he preached extenlpore as a Ronlan Catholic 
were utter rubbish in the judglnent alike of himself and his 
hearers. 'Yith a pen in hand he could do anything. * * * 
His romantic His romantic character went far in explaining his 
charact
r. influence. His delicate literary criticisnls, as weB 
as subtler indications, show how his spirit was cradled in 
r0111anCe, and there was always about hinl s0111ething high, 
chivalrous, daring, uncaJcuJating. FroB1 the first he sho\ved 
himself wiUing to surrender a1l things for a certain inner 
hannony, and in this high strain his long life was spent. 
He was never rewarded yulgarly; he never waxed gross; he 
never underwent the disenchanting processes of donlesticity; 
he was always poor-even his great popularity as an author 
-<lid little, we believe, to enrich hin). 
\ He was a 1110St gracious and assiduous corres- 
. 1110"t 
gracious pondent, and a proper selection fronl the im- 
.correspondent. 
111ense nlass of his letters should be an English 
classic. 'Yhen strangers of other churches sent hÏ1n their 
books, he did not put thell1 off with formal acknow- 
lcdgnlents, hut foul1d tin1e to read the volulnes, and 
-C0111111end thenl if he could. But of his countless deeds 
of charity volunles 111ay be written. Of the spirit of his 
life and thought-sensitiye, yearnIng, lifted up to God--a 
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victurc hung in his roonl at the Oratory iUlpressively spoke. 
It was a view of Oxford, on which he had written, .Fìïi 
Jzo m ill is, þutasne 'l,iZ'ellt ossa ista? Domine Deus, itt 1losti: 
.son of nlan, can these bones live? 0 Lord God, Thou 
knowest. 


Catbolic ÜÍJ11CS. 
His Elninence Cardinal NEW
L\X has passed away after a life 
the dose of which has been crowned with as nluch happiness as 
it is gi,'cn to nlan to enjoy here below. Long the leader anù 
.chief actor in a great religious struggle, and subsequently 
assailed with all the bitter fury of bigotry, he lived to see his 
.character thoroughly understood hy his countryn1en, the purity 
of his n10ti,-es and his actions recognised, and his 
His name hdd 
.in affectionat
 nanle held in affectionate re,-crence throughout 
J
\'erence. every English-speaking land. The Inagnitude of 
the loss which the Catholic Church has suffered through his 
.death Inay be estÏ1nated by the testiluony now given in the 
Press to the power which he exercised o,'er the l11inds of his 
countryn1cn. In the nlighty chorus of eulogy there is scarcely 
.a single discordant note. JOH
 HEX.RY KEW:\L\
 conquered 
prejudice and won uni,-ersal affection by the noble silnplicity of 
his character, his fearless and unswen-ing adhesion to truth, his 
high and lofty ideal of duty, and his incOll1parahle intellectual 
gifts. Those who are old enough to ren1enlher the outbursts of 
anti-Catholic feeling which in years gone by were so frequent 
lUllongst the Protestants of (;r('at Britain cease not to wonder at 
. the change which has conle oyer the land. The 
'I h
 Lhang
 
"hichhascome hogey of Papal agression no longer excites general 
U\'
r the land. . d . . d C 1 . 
In IgnatIon, an atho lCS are no lllore despised for 
.the open profession of their Faith. ] fow n1uch of this change 
Hue to is due to the part played by Cardinal NEW:\L\X in 
Cardinal the national life 
 The O
ford 1l10\"Cment, which 
'X en-man. 
shook the Established Church to its foundations, 
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directed the attention of Protestants to every word spoken or 
written by the 111an whose genius had placed hinl at its head
 
And as he found light hÍl11self he diffused it. An unri\'alled 
Blaster of English-and such English as the nlost ordinary 
intelligence could cOlllprehend-he exercised a fascination over 
the reading public which brought thel11 to reason with thcm- 
5e1vès the truth of Catholic belief. The result was that e\'en 
where C0111plete assent to Catholic doctrine was not secured, 
asperities were softened, calmness of judgment was induced,. 
and the Catholic body gradually obtained a fuller toleration. 
Though Cardinal NEW.:\L\N'S winning personality be no longer 
with us, the grandeur of the exal1lple which he set as a leader of 
religious thought, the nc.>bility of his character, and the fruits of 
his labours as a writer win renlain to stinlulate and enlighten 
English-speaking peoples for all tÍ1ne. Anlongst his contel1lpor- 
aries he has by C0111111011 consent held the forenlost place as a 
Inaster of his native language, and sound critics there are who 
111aintain that he is the greatest nlaster of English 
The greatest 
master of who has e\'er lived. His two stories, "Loss and 
English. ." 
gaIn and" Callista," his lectures on "...\nglican 
])ifficulties," his" Granl11lar of Assent," and his" Apologia Pro 
\Tita Sua" are specÏ1nens of pellucid prose which have probably 
never been excelled. Cardinal K EW:\IAX has by action and 
teaching largely helped to ennoble the lives of his countryulen, 
and the Catholic Church in England will indeed be fortunate 
when it looks upon his like again. 


Cbrístímt :age. 


In the death of Cardinal KEW\L\N a great figure - not a few 
would say the greatest -in the ecclesiastical life of England has 
passed away. * * -1(- -Y.- -1(- *" * "'- 
\ViII Xenman The question is already being asked, " 'fill 

un'i\"e? NEW:\IAN survi\'e in the estimation of his country? 
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\Vill his books 111aintain it?" That is a question which the 
future only can answer. Of one thing we 111ay be sure, that the 
Inenlory of his pure and noble life, untouched by worldliness, 
unsoured by fanaticisln, will endure. The saint and the poet 
in hinl will, wc believe, survive. "Lead, kindly Light," is 

lready s0111ething lnore than a classic in the thoughts of pious 
people of various creeds in England; and however we nlay 
deplore his departure fronl what we profoundly believe to he a 
purer faith, the life at I jttIel110re and at Edgbaston will engrave 
itself deep in the hearts of all to WhOll1 religion and lofty 
human character are dear. 


<!bristían ØIcbe. 


By the death of Cardinal NEW
lAN, the Christian world has 
lost one of its 1110st earnest and erudite lnenlbers, perhaps its 
Bl0St anxious inquirer after truth. He voluntarily elnbraced a 
life of obscunty in devotion to what he believed to be the truth, 
when he ll1ight have been for another generation the nlost 
powerful 111an in the Church of England. It is difficult for 
those of us who have little or no sympathy with the Ronlan 
Catholic Church to speak of rh. NEWMAN in befitting tenns. 
} ' h 'I'here are few lnen who have been so 111isunder- 
'cw men :l\'e 
. been 50 stood, or so un
ustly abused as the late Cardinal; 
fillS11nderstood. 
few l11en who have striven so carnestly after truth. 
lIe puzzled his friends, it is true, by his continual changes, and 
so brought upon hinlself a good deal of adverse criticis111; but 
what sCClned inconsistency was merely a continual and una\'ail- 
ing search after truth. 
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Gbrístían ffiíUíon. 



\ great Englishnlan, a profound thinker, a prolific writer, a 
leading educationalist, and a pro111inent divine passed away u} 
the person of ]OHX HENRY (Cardinal) NEW)L\
. 


ûbrh3tían 'ijt!1or(ð. 


If it is true-and it certainly is, though the words were not 
used in that sense by Shakespeare - that one touch of nature 
n1akes the whole world kin, how much n10re true is it that all 
the world feels itself drawn in affection towards. 
AU th
 world 
f
els itself those who have uttered words of genuine inspira- 
drawn. 
tion, and all the Blore if those words ha\'e been 
11lusically expressive! The din of political and poleu1ical con- 
tention passes a\vay - -the forn1s of theological systen1s change- 
hut tones that ha\'c been caught froln what Carlyle used to call 
the eternal 111elodiès live frol11 generation to generation
 
Cardinal NEW)L\N had outlived the tunlults of his prinle. In 
the ùeep stillness encircling his bed of death, the present 
gcneration finds no echo of the din, and whirl, and eddying 
conflict in which so 111any of his years were passed. But aInid 
that silence, rising like a strain of far-away celestial nlusic, we 
seenl to hear that hyn1n in which, for Protestant and Catholic 
alike, he invoked the Kindly J .ight of J}ivine guidance to lead 
us across life's stonn}' ocean to our Father's hOlne. Tens of 
thousands of de\'out souls throughout the vast nlultitudc of 
English-speaking people in England, ...\nlerica, and the Colonies 
will think of hinl not as a subtle theologian, not as a keen and 
conlbative dialectician , but as a massivelv b O"reat and 
Ma!'sivdy J 
great and noble noble representative of the religious character, a 
repr
,;entative 
of the r
]igious 111an who walked with God, a 111an who gave 
churacter. . . b 
1nlpensha Ie expression to the faith, the feeling, the 
inspiration in which an who call thenlSclyes Christians agree. 
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CbUICb JScUtJ. 


Cardinal NEWMAN has passed away, quietly, at the Oratory 
at Edgbaston. Although he was so advanced in years, although 
he was comparatively withdrawn fro III the world, yet the space 
which he filled in l11any 111en's hearts and interests was very 
large, and cannot easily by estitnated. \Ve have lost a fa1110us 
link with P ast da } 's , a g-reat P ersonalit } " an e p och- 
An epoch- 
 
making man. lnaking 111an. * * * * * * JOH
 HENRY 
NEWMAN has always appealed. in three distinct ways, to three 
different classes of nlind. To the scholar and the thinker 
his writings and his theological disquisitions have an in- 
herent charnl of their own, apart froln their polemical issue; 
to the earnest Christian, of whatever school, it has generally 
been evident that NEw:\L\x was in earnest, and that he 
seceded to Ronle because he felt that his conscience led 
hilu thither; while to the sinlple-ulinded and hunlble his 
beautiful hYlnn, "Lead, kindly Light," has becolne aln105t 
a classic in our language. To the Englis
. Church his loss 
was very great, while to the ROlnan Con1munion the gain 
of so powerful and good a 111an was equally valuable. 
A great nlan has gone out fronl anlong us full of years, 
and with the deserved esteelll of the ROlllan Church foIlow- 
. . ing hinl. His secession fronl the Church is the 
HIS seceSSlOn. 
epoch in his career which 1110St vividly strikes 
Churchn1en. The incident itself caused the most profound 
sensation. All nlen who thought were 1110ved by it-sonlC 
of thelll so profoundly that they greatly over-estin1ated its 
inlportance to the Church. It was undoubtedly a great 
blow to her to lose so talented a son, and her influence, if he 
had renlained faithful, nlight have been to-day even 1110rc 
wide-spread than it is; but 1\[r. (;ladstone, when he placed 
on record his opinion that the ecclesiastical historian would 
probably judge the secession as a 111uch greater event than 
John \Vesley's "partial secession," can hardly now be said 
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to have correctly estinlatcd the weight of the incident. So, 
t
o, the Earl of Beaconsfield's saying that "the Anglican 
Church reeled under the shock" is now seen to have a 
good deal of hyperbole in it. Earl Russell thought that the 
"inexplicable event" had set the Engiish tide rolling in the 
Direction of R0111anisnl, which again shows the folly of pre- 
.dicting 'unless you know," for the English tide has been 
for 111any years rolling away fronl Ronlanisn1, rather than 
towards it, if statistics are to be believed. The truth is, 
that the tiInes were exciting, nlen lost their heads, wavered 
in faith, and said l1K,ny wild things, sonle of which have 
been preserved for us to wonder at, as succeeding genera- 
tions will probably wonder at the foolish sayings which will 
trans1l1it to thenl. Although the hidden springs of Cardinal 
NEWMAN'S consciousness robbed the Church of his great 
services, and for all that we 111ay think differently fron1 hinl, 
few will question that by his death the world is poorer by 
the loss of a great and good Inan. 
The death of Cardinal NEW::\IAN, which was announced 
on Tuesday 1110rning last, has been the one event of the week 
around which the greatest interest has centred. For 111any 
)'ears he was, to ll1any 111en, the leading personality in 
England. The ardent leader of Oxford thought; the fervent 
preacher at St. J\Iary's; later on, the eagerly welcolned dis- 
.ciple of the ROlnan Conullunion, J ORN HENRY NEWMAN 
has exercised a chann and a power in English theological 
thought which it has been the lot of few persons to possess. 


Ubc Cbnrch 1Rc\'ie\\'. 


I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on; 
I loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Lead Then me on. 


Ifhese lines fitly describe the nlind of the Blan who wrote 
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then1, and whose death we regret to chronicle this week. The 
bent of the N EWl\IAN ll1ind was such that there was no 'i'ia 
media: it was inevitably either John Henry the ROlnanist or 
:Francis \\ïIlian1 the Deist. The surroundings of the one led 
hin1 through Calvinisn1 and EvangelicaJisn1 to the feet of the 
Romau Pontiff, Anglo-Catholicisu1 providing hitn only with a 
ten1porary halting-place, in which his soul never found rcst; 
while the hrother's environinents led hitn through sin1ilar phases 
of Protestantis111 to a dlslJclicf in I }ivine revelation. 
The great ecclesiastical event of the week has of course heen 
the death of Cardinal N EW
L\T\". 'Ve have dealt with his life, 
his influence, and his character elsewhere; in this place it is 
only becon1ing to pray that he who so eloquently pleaded for 
the kindly Light on earth may enjoy perpetual light in Paradise. 
The public will be treated to various estiInates of the n1an, 
according to the point of view of the critic, but the general 
iInpression an10ng the public at large will be that he was the 
leader in the Tractarian nlovelnent, that he went to Roule, and 
that therefore Tractarianisll1 leads to R0111e. N ow, this, of 
-course, is n1erely a surface view. As he hiInsdf said, when 
speaking of the early struggles after Catholic truth, he and his 
cOIn pan ions were disorganised and inchoate until Pusey joined 
them, and in doing so, he "at once gave US a position and a 
nanle." Pusey, therefore, has l1lore right to be considered the 
1eader in the great 1110ven1ent which has revivified the English 
Church, and Pusey never went over to ROine. However Inuch, 
then, we 111ay deplore the defection of the white-souled Jnan, 
the COnSU111111ate 111aster of English, the true poet, the persuasive 
orator, [ron1 our ranks, we retained to the last our real leader, a 
Blan in every way worthy to be the friend and cOl1lpanion of 
hin1 whon1 thousands are l1lourn ing to-day. As fellow-Catholics 
with John Henry NEW
L\N, we can but conclude by hreathing 
the Catholic prayer, " :\Iay he rest in peace!" 
;\H England is hewailing the death of one of \\"hOll1 it l1lay he 
said without exaggeration that his personality was stronger 
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r
on.lity and the influcnce he exerted greater than those 
strongl':r and of an y 111an in our countr'-
 during the l )resent 
influence J '-' 
greater. century, Sainuel Taylor Coleridge, and Frederick 
1 >enison 
faurice only excepted. The death of Cardinal NE\\T- 
MAX revives the n1elnory of controversies which have long since 
died and have passed into history; it snaps the last cord which 
bound the present generation to that which saw the rise of the 
Tractarian party; it ren1inds us of those sad and sorrowful 
secessions which shook the Church of England to its founda- 
tions, and, we n1ay add, proved to her loyal sons that her origin 
was Divine, for she passed through the fire unscathed, and i
 
to-day stronger than ever she was. 'Yithout going so far as 
] .ord Beaconsfield went when he said that the loss of J OH
 
HEXRY NEW:\L\N was the seyerest hlow which the Church of 
England had received since the Refonnation, we n1ay at once 
and with perfect honesty own that his secession stunned the 
Church for a titne, and caused the Catholic revival to reel for 
tnan)' a year fro 111 the blow. Nevertheless, N E\V
L-\N'S n1Înd 
was so constituted that his gravItation to Ron1c was 
NEW:\I.-\N'S 
gravitation to as sure as it was slow. Churclllnen could not see 
Rome. 
this at the tin1e, but events have since lnade the 
drift of his 111ind as clear as the orbit of a planet in the hcavens. 
Of some who in the early days of the Privy Council's wild 
career, and in the terrors which the Corhan1 J udgll1cnt conjured 
up, deserted the ship for the seen1ing security of the R0111an 
hark, it 111ay soberly be inferred that had they lived in our days 
they would still be loyal n1en1bers of that exarchy of the- 
Catholic Church which God's providence ha
 planted in this 
land. But this cannot be affirn1ed of J OH
 HENRY NEW
L\
.. 
His course, all unconsciously to hin1sclf, was e,.er directed 
towards Rome, and his ll1ind was overpowered by that peculiar 
attraction which the R0111al1 system possesses for son1e intellects. 
For years he hesitated, for years he restrained hituself by writing 
articles and pamphlets in favour of 
\nglicanis111, but the end 
was all the whilc drawing nearer, and when it did COIl1e, the" 
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wonder which far-seeing IHcn felt was th1t it had not been 
reached before. 
Differ fro111 hin1 as widely as we ll1ay, we cannot refuse that 
respect which every l11an's honest convictions exact. Thankfnl 
as we should have been had his unrivalled talents been con- 
tinued to the Church of England, we cannot blal11e hin1 for 
following the guidance of his conscience, evcn though we are 
assured that he was l
d into schisn1 thereby. 'Ye are proud of 
hÏ1n as one of the 1110st distinguished Englishn1cn which the 
t1ineteenth century has produced; we gladly remclnber the 
services he rendered to the truth at one of the 1110st vital 
epochs of our ecclesiastical history; we lan1ent his death, 
though we could not ha,-e wished hin1 to live in the feebleness 
of old age; and we pray that, all his honest errors being for- 
given, he 111ay now attain the rest and peace he longed for on 
earth, a n1erciful judgl11ent at the hands of HÏ1n who is absolute 
truth, and at last a joyful resurrection and the eternal felicity of 
the Beatific Vision. 


Cburcb CínlCB. 


The death of Cardinal KEW
L\X reU10\'CS froll1 us the last 
sun-ivor of the great Tractarians, one of the few ren1aining links 
with a fonner gencration, one of the 1110st striking personalities 
of this great century. ...\lthongh of late years he has spoken 
but seldon1 to the public car, yet about his life of retiren1ent 
. and devotion at Edgbaston there gathered a unique 
.\ umque . .., . 
interest g.ther- Interest and an al1nost affectIonate regard. Catholics 
t:<.1 about him d P CI . . d ^ l . k 
an rotestants, HIStWl1S an agnostIcs, a I .C 
looked with genuinc reverence upon the venerable age of the 
great spiritual guide and teacher. E,"en those who stood n10rc 
or less outside the sphere of N EW
L\
'S religious influence, felt 
the glan10ur of his rOlnantÎc career, or COB1C under thc spell of hi
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intellectual subtlety and strength. It is given only to very few 
Inen, even aInong the fore1110st 111inds of their age, thus to reach 
.a1l sorts and conditions of persons, and to be an abiding power 
in their thoughts and lives. 
In an age when noisy Inaterialists are fond of proclaiu1Íng the 
divorce of intellect fro111 faith, we have looked with a sense of 
consolation and hope to the fact that this great 11lind gave unre- 
served allegiance to the Person and Creed of Jesus Christ; an 
.allegiance not less passi
:>nate in its devotion because justified 
Ly calnlest reason, and sustained by the resources of wide and 
.r\ v
ry power- lofty culture. There can be little question that the 
rul factor influence of Cardinal NEW
IAN has been a ver y 
among the 
iûrces of our time. powerful factor aillong the forces of our tinle which 
make for faith. 
I t is, therefore, al1 the more noteworthy that the same 
influence has been so Inuch less effective as a force on the side 
of Romanisul. 
Nor can it be said that the argunlents which led hinl to 
subnlit to Ronle, and which he has since restated in various 
fornls, have had an effect even approxinlately proportionate to 
the weight of his genius and character. It is astonishing that 
the argU111ents of so great a Inan and so fornlidable a controver- 
sialist have accol1lplished so little. The 111en who "went over" 
.after him were attracted far 1110re by the 111agic of his personality 
than by the force of his reasoning. 
As an intellectual guide, as an ecclesiastical controversialist, 
NEWMAN'S influence has already waned, and will not, we think, 
luuch outlive this generation. To those indeed of the present 
tÍ1lle, who were at Oxford when the afterglow of the Tractarian 
1110Venlent ling
red around the venerable figure of I )r. Pusey, 
the naHle of NEW
IAN nlust always recal1 ll1enlories the 1110st 
pathetic, the most solelnn, the nlost inspiring. Alnong outsiders, 
.and those who COBle after us, N EWMA
 wiU as a Inaster of the 
English tongue, as one of the very first prose writers of the 
"\ Tictorian age af letters. N or will the extraordinary fascination 
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of his character and life-history be soon forgotten. 
But that which will live the longest is the spiritual warn1th 
That which and vigour which radiates like beams fronl such a 
\\ ill li\'e the life and character as his. i\. l11an ll1ust be "nl0re 
longest. 
than a prophet" when he can out nlerelyattract the 
n1ultitude into the wilderness in his life-tinle, but when hi
 
influence renlains, and even increases, in extent and force when 
he is dead, that is only possible when the prophet is also a saint. 
'Yhether NEW:\L\X is considered as a theologian or as a 
rcligious teacher and leader, or as a poet, or a preacher, or as a 
Blaster of style, or as a literary critic, or as a great reasoner about 
philosophy (if not a philosopher), his genius is heyond doubt. 
And this accounts for his fanle. He has SOllle spell 
He ha-; sume 
spell for every- for everyone, and thus he numbers admirers of 
one. every cast of thought and shade of religious belief. 
,ralter Bagehot was enthusiastic about his subtlety of argulllent, 
his keen insight and delicate style; l\Ir. John l\Iorley reveres 
hinl as a great l1laster of the nlother tongue; SOBle ha\-e seen 
in hiIn a humanist horn out of due tinle; to others he is a 
bulwark of the Christian faith against infidelity; ROluan 
Catholics revere hinl as the greatest nlan whom their Church has 
subdued since the Reformation; Anglicans as t.he nlotive power 
of a great revival. Even Englishnlen who do not reaù got to 
adnlire hÍln of late years as in luan}' ways a type of his nation 
and a true patriot. I\. single hynlJl has Inade his namc a house- 
hold word in all the Churches and all the sects. But in truth 
the subject of NEW
l.-\N is inexhaustible, and his works are a 
] iterature in thenlselves. 
The ùeath of Cardinal NE\\'
L\
 severs this generation frol11 
the one link which connected the pn.
sent with the past, when 
the great revival of Catholicity in the Church of England re- 
cci\.eù its first ill1petus. He W\Jn for hinlse1f the affection 
and regard of the inteHcctul world, and for the cOllununion 
which he ultÏlnatcly joined such respect as it had not before 
enjoyed. Of the fcar which Cardinal NEW
L\
's secession 
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hegot In the 111inds of Inan}' who were his fellow labourers 
in th
 Catholic life and belief in the English Church, there 
has been no subsequent warrant. The Oxford 1110venlent 
went on uninterruptedly, as it developed froll1 the Tractarian 
phase into that in which teaching hecallle illustrated by the 
restored ritual of the English Church, and the acadelnics of 
the University beca111e the practical forces which have brought 
the Church into touch with the whole nation. 

lany within the R0111an fold have been stayed frOll1 utter 
loss of faith by the Cardinal's influence, and to outsider:- 
his presence within the ROlllan schisnl has won for it a 
certain amount of respect because of his 111oderation and 
pronounced l1listrust of the insolent faction. On one or 
two occasions we have had to express our regret that the 
Cardinal lent his nalne to publications, such as 1\lr. Hutton
s 
book on "Anglican Orders,.' which were so disreputable and 
disengenuous as to lead Inen to wonder how the venerable 
essayist c,-er canle into such company: uut the nenlcsls 
followed, and no doubt was felt. 


Colonies anð 5nðía. 


English literature has lost one of its Bl0st brilliant 
lights by the death of Cardinal NEW
IAN. \Ye 
question whether there is a li,-ing writer who had a 
cOllllnand of the English tongue at once so eloquent 
ünd incisive, though often ironical. His Inasterly prose has 
been recognised by all the leading critics during several decades. 
.l\. very accurate critic speaks thus :-" 
rr. (
ladstone, 1\lr. 
Froude, and Inany others have described the N EW:\IAN of the 
old Oxford days; the peculiar eloquence which was not elo- 
quence at all in the rhetorician's sense, and yet which could 
pierce the hearts of Inel1 whonl the heart of the orator Inight 


English litera- 
ture has lost 
one of its most 
brilliant lights. 
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have wholly failed to 11love. For the work which he had to do 
he was endowed with genius. His personal influence, his 
-sincerity, his devotedness, his sin1plicity, caine to the help of his 
language, and even of his logic. Keen and powerful as his 
style of argulnent was, yet e,.cn those who thought Inost 
thoroughly with hin1 since his great change would probably 
adlnit that the very saIne argunlents arrayed in the Y(::ry sanle 
words would not have had such influence if they had conle frOll1 
fr0111 any other than NEW:\L\N. There was a poetic side to his 
nature, which was shown in his prose work and in his conyersa- 
tion, as well as in his poen1s. He loved lnusic and al1 the 
arts, and flowers, and all the beautiful objects of nature, and the 
talk of gifted or even of intelligent nlen, 'and even irony,' as 
Charles Lalnb puts it. Indeed, NEW
L\N was a very Inaster of 
a certain kind of cold and poignant irony, which runs through 
his controversial writings like a shooting pain." 


a011n110n \vca I tb. 



\ great Englishillan has pas
ed away, and one whose 
nall1C, as a divine, a thinker, a writcr, and an educationalist 
will have a high place in thc history of the nin
teenth cen- 
tury. Unquestionably the greatest loss to this country to 
ProtestantiSll1 was suffered hy the pervcrsion to R0111anisnl 
of JOH
 HE
RY NEW
IAN. The power of Ron1e to be- 
witch 111en of genius was illustrated in a way which astoni
hed 
the English people, when a hand of Pusey's disciples took 
their spiritual leap in the dark. The 1110st popular of that 
Oxonian band of perverts at this day is Cardinal :\Ianning 
whose splendid abilities anù al11105t ultrall10ntane fanaticisll1 
<-'onstitute hin1 a deadly danger to 11lüdern Protestantisl1l. ..\ 
perversion to ROlnc like that of the J\Ianluis of Ripon does 
not lnakc cycn a ripplc in the n:1tion.s hist0ry; but wh
n 
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JOHX HE
RY NEW
L\N was hrought under the n1ystic in- 
.A 
eniu.. of fatuation of the Papacy, ROlne gained a genius 
really of reall y cOlnmanding influence. The chief effect 
commanding ...., 
influeuce. of N EW
I.\N'S ascession to Rome as all throuah 
<:) 
his priestly life been this, that he Blore than any other man 
of the tÏ1ne has succeeded in blunting the edge of Puritan 
dread of Pop
ry. His pure saintliness, gracious refinelu
nt, and 
exalted abnegation would have Inade hÜu one of the fore- 
1110st influences of the Anglican Church could that COln- 
ll1union have retained hil11. \Yhen he joined the Roman 
hierarchy he took with hin1 all the graces of a fascinating 
personality together with his inllnense erudition. 
1 ' 1 f The career of NE\L\L\
 is something for High 
Ie career ,) ...., ...., 
Newman. Churclunen to sigh o,'er. He and l\Ianning and 
several others less faInous have for ever shown how fatally 
111istaken was Pusey in supposing he could detain his friends 
at the time just on the verge of Popery where he hinlself 
stopped short. \Vhen the career of the 111an is reviewed,it is evident 
that he was as SIncere as he was ll1istaken. Such a conjunc- 
tion of true zeal with untrue conceptions is the 11luniliating 
position into which High Anglicanisll1 continually lures its 
victims. All10ng these the life of 1\EW:\L\X will ever be 
l1lonUll1enta1. 


Cork JE!ntníncr. 
rrhe English journal
, without distinction of politics or creed
 
express regret for the death of Cardinal NE\L\L\N, adn1Íration of 
his saintly character, and devotion to his glorious 111emory. 
'l'here are, after all, l11an)' great and nohle th ings in this world 
heyond the strife of politics, apart fron1 the quarrels of sects or 
of races. It is well to find his virtues and the 
H is virtu
s and 
intellectual intellectual powers of the dead Cardinal recognised 
powers recog- 
nised by by friend and foe alike. Those who oeinoaned 
friend and foe. "The Lost Leader" joined with those who hailed 
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NEWðL\N'S accession to the Church as an epoch-lnaking event 
in paying tribute to his 11len1ory, anù in extolling his great, hi:.; 
111arvel1ous career, hi:; Inatchless life-work. It is not ,'cnturing 
on extravagant eulogy to say that Cardin:!l NLW.\L\
'S death 
removes frol11 thi:-; sphere a star of the first Inagnitude. To 
Ireland he was especially dear from the 6reat services he ren- 
dered to her greatest educational institution at a tinlC when such 
assistance as he was capable of renùering was most nceded. To 
England his will ahyay,;; be a grcat, a sanctified name, repre- 
scnting the virtues of a l\Iorc c0111bined with the intellect of a 
Bacon. No other l11an could COllllnand the respect, the rever- 
ence that has follo\\"e(l hin1 in life and in death. Cardinal 
NEWMAN goes to his grave with the singular honour of bcing 
by all creeds and classes acknowledged as the just IHan 
made perfect. :\ century, at least, 111USt elapse before n1cn 
shall be in a position to consider with adequate apIJreciation 
the nobility, the blessedness of JOH
 HI-:XRY l\EW:\LL'';'S 
character. 
The clearness of his intellect was not clouded by the increas- 
ing weakness of advancing years, nor was there anything in 
hin1 of the fretfulness of old age to Ílnpair the sweetness of 
his ten1per and his singular personal fascination. The 
affection and veneration of those who were living with hinl 
were not tricd by the COllllnOn failures which too often ilnpair 
the glory of genius and sanctity \"hen physical strength is. 
deca ring. 


ttbc Ccunt}1 Gcnt{cn1fln. 


In referring, however reverently, to the extinction of so great 
a light as Cardinal 1\ EW:\L\
, I feel ahnost as if I were treading 
on forbidùen ground. But your " 
Ian About Town's" duty is 
to SOUle extent urbi et orbi, and in S0l11e 
enses NFW:\L\N was 
the greatest R0111an of then1 alL His loycrs, who were also hi
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co-religionists, followed hin1 at all tinles with an adoring and 
subn1issive affection scarcely less touching than the great 
Ecclesiastic's own subn1Ïssion to the !vlother Church. There 
has scarcely been a n1ind the indications of which have been so 
closely watched, and there never have been purely hU111an lips 
upon which l11yriads have n10re breathlessly hung. Others 
besides the Inen1bers of the conlnlunity at Littlen10re, and the 
oratories at Bro111pton and at Birn1Ïnghal11, n1ight well haTe 
apostrophised hinl in the words of his own incomparable hpnn, 
"Lead, kindly Light." The light has gone out now, to the 
sorrow of all the churches, and to the scarcely less keen regret 
of the world outside. Just now, when cholera morbus is once 
1110re within 111easurahle distance of our shores, it is due to the 
late Cardinal to relnenlber the heroic way in which he threw 
hÏ111sclf into "the imn1inent anù deadly breach" during thè 
terrible visitation of 1849. 



ourt Journal. 


Though long forecast as a ycry near event, still the news of 
the death of Cardinal NEW)'L\
 has been receiyed as a shock 
.anlidst the even tenor of our lives. He was a great l11an, 
prudent, learned, and good also, while by his death he has even 
achieved that which he could not during his life, for it has 
heartily united 111en of widely, son1e of fiercely, differing creeds 
in a perfect unison of real Christian thought, inasnluch as that 
A ll is the outcon1e of brotherl } 7 love. All nlen, at this 
.
 men are 
speaking well 1110l11ent, are speaking well of the Cardinal, and in 
of the Cardinal 
the Saine spirit recall things that honour and fling 
lustre on his career, or show his gentle nature. "Lead, kindly 
light," he sang in truly poetic thought and worshipful prayer; 
a kindly light sheds its rays on the way of the living 111an, and 
follows his departing shade. 
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Cerontius has fulfiJJed his dream. JOlIN HEXI<Y NEW:\L\X 
has passed that l11ysterous houndry, the crossing of which he 
has described with such 111aryellous insight. Few 111en have 
oCxcercised a 1110re potent influence over their fellows than the 
recluse of Edgbaston. If I >israeJïs definition of a great l11a11, 
.as one who affects the 111incl of his generation, be a true one, 
l\E\\':\L\N was a1110ng our greatest. Though for well-nigh a 
!!eneration he has withdrawn fron1 the ken of active 
Xe\\ man's v 
!lame never life, anù has buried in seclusion those powers of 
failed to 
.awakenintere
t 
ugulnent and oratory which had so often routed 
anù respect. 1 1 I . 1'\. T. - . J d 
t 1e ao est antogonIsts, n E\\':\I \N'S nan1e never tal e 
to awaken interest and to excite respect. 
The death of Cardinal NE\\':\IAX h[ls evoked on all hands 
the warmest tributes to his sincerity, devotion, rare intellectual 
The rare com- gifts, and f[lscinating power. It was the rare con1- 
hinatiol1 of hination of fervent conviction and acute thinking, 
fervent convic- 
tion and acute with a literary style as forcible as graceful, that 
thinking. d C' . h d I h 1 
secure lor h1111 t e eference 1e as so ong 
enjoyed. Those who ren1e1l1ber the bitter controversies which 
raged around his name, and the 1110venlcnt to which he gave so 
strong an iInpuJse, 1l1ay alll105t question whether the devout 
Cardinal, who has just passed away, and whose saintly career 
receives universal hOl11age, were the same NEW:\L\K of forty 
years ago. 


IDaH)1 <!bronfclc. 


By the death yesterday evening, In his ninetieth 
year, of JOH
 HEKI<Y Cardinal NEWJ\JAX, the 
principal figure In the ecclesiastical life of 
England during the present century has passed 
.away. Horn the son of a I.ondon 111erchant prince, when 
Bloomsbury-square dictated fashions In eyerything sayc 
Inillinery to the \rest-end: llurtured in Erastian Cah-inisn1, 


The principal 
figure in the 
ecclesiastical 
hfe of England. 
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anù passing fron1 thence by subtle gradations through 11lcta- 
physical scepticisIl1 into the region of severest orthodo
y; the 
leader, aln10st for a generation of the greatest religious revolu- 
tion in Europe since the Refonnation; he has died a Prince 
of the Roman Catholic Church, but bereft neither of the 
)0\ e nor the esteen1 of his con1panion3 on the way, however 
brief their journey. FroIl1 his earliest years, when he ron1ped 
in Hloon1sbury Gardens with BE:\'J.\
IlX })ISR.\EI.l, to those 
later days when age had dalnped the ardour of enthusiasn1, 
without din1inishing the intensity of belief, the figure of J OH
 
HE
RY NEW
IAN, spiritually and intellectually, was a notable 
one. * * * * * * \rhen 
lr. (
ladstone left Oxford 
Newm:m a NEW:\IA
 had already beC0111e a power. The tall, 
power in 
Oxford. slim, silent tutor was exercising an influence o\-er 
his younger, and even his olùer, contelnporaries, great in its 
potentiality for good or evil, in1111easllrably greatcr in its. 
actual achieven1ents, than the wisest of his tilne could have- 
predicted. Early in the thirties the stonn burst. Oriel COln- 
1110n Room was supposed to have becon1e a nest of Romanising 
conspirators. These were KEDLE, HURRELL FROUDE, "Ideal J7 
\\
.\}{l>, CHARLES MAR}{IOTT, BLA
CO \VBITE, I )E
ISON, l\Ios- 
LEy-PUSEY was already at Christ Church - and a host of 
other n
unes less familiar to this generation. X E\L\L-\N 
hin1self always declared that he dated the beginning of the' 
Oxford I\Ioven1ent froll1 KEDLE'S celebrated sennon on 
Raptisln, at St. I\Iary's, in 1833. In point of fact, however, 
the Oxford I\Iovelnent began when NE\\'
L-\
 conceded to. 
RICH.\RD HURRELL FROUDE\; banter that a good deal l11ight 
be said in favour of the worship of the \Tirgin. It is singular, 
indeed, to reflect that this was the first point of departure fron1 
the conventional Protestantislu of the Established Church, 
which characterized his career, when we ren1clnher that, with 
all its extravagances, the subsequent history of the Tractarian 
1\Ioyen1ent has had no farther e)..tren1e than the Real Presence, 
a doctrine which KE\VM.-\N only adopted SOBle years later. 
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"That the struggles of those twenty years In Oxford really 
nleant for N EW
L\
 and his de\"oted hand of disciples Wè, of 
. 
the present generation, only realize 1110re clearly than we do 
the history of the Refonnation because the principal actor 
in the dranla until yesterday \\as still with us in a plenitude 
of aged vigour only surpassed by one other Oxford 111an of 
his generation. By English Churchl11cn NE\V
I-\X'S fifteen 
years at St. 
Iary's will probably be regarded as the halcyon 
period of his existence. That period covered the publication 
of "Tracts for the Tinles," the ,. Parochial and Plain Sennons,"' 
and the largest part of his tutorial work In the university. 
* * * 
 * 


The character Therc are SOlne who assert that his works sub- 
of his works. t t 8 I h . d St ' 1 
SC(luen 0 J (43, w len e resigne ....
, ary.s 
anù sought adlllission to the Ronlan Church, betray a tinge 
of disappointnlent such as lnight properly belong to hopeless 

llnhition or to the dOlnain of conquered vanity. But the 
occasional dry humour of "CaIlista," the poetry of the"] healHS 
of (
erontius/' and the exquisite pathos of the" Apologia;" may 
fairly be set against the bitterness of the ,. Essay on .Assent " 
and the occasional rancour of the lectures. SonIc point, of 
coursc, Inay he made of the faIIing away in style which his 
latcr works unùoubtedly exhibited; but his fonner friends 
Blight well feel grateful for being spared the barbed arrows 
of his purest fonn of literary expression rather than jubilant 
at an apparant loss of power. ()pinions will, no doubt, differ 
in ]narkecl degrces as to the precise place which the late 
})lace in the Cardinal will occupy in the estinlation of the 
estimation of . } I II" I C l I .11 
the English Enghs 1 peop e. 19l lUrc unen WI neYCr 
people. cease to reverence hÜn, whether as Tactarian or 
as a preacher. I.ow Churchnlen profess to honour hÏ1n for 
his honesty in (luitting a Church which they hold gi,.cs no 
harbour to either his earlier or his latcr views. Broad 
Churchnlen and N ol1confonnists witnesseà in hÏIn a psycho- 
logical phenolnenon which largely enabled theln to account 
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fur certain curious deyelopnlents of early Christian historyr 
To the mass of Englishlnen, however, he was a conspicuou
 
e\.an1ple of that wdcling together of genius, talent. and seIf- 
effilcen1cnt which are the prill1e elements of a popular heror 
\\Thether they do not also realize that nl11ch of the purest 
philanthrophy which 111arks our age, in politics as well as in 
religion. is due to efforts, to talents, to zeal, and even to 
doctrines such as his, ITIay he open to hriefest questionr 
"-ithout douht, the spirit of rebellion against sterotyped Act
 
of Cnifoflnity anJ antiquated Inoeles of thought which the 

'Tractarians" e\.hibited, has largely pervaded English life. and 
has allnost metan1orphosed the Estahlished Church. in the 
space of the last fifty years. Honours frOll1 Rome, which 
are rarely yalued in England, were hestowed upon hiIn wIth 
the hearty acquiescence of our national vanity, and perhaps 
these notwithstanding, a poll of Englishn1en would be a
 
rcady to accord assent to his interment in \YestIninster... \bhey 
as it would be to den1and such an honour for Cardinal 
l\L\

I
t;. Rut nothing, not even his character as a recluse, 
could rob JOHN f-IE
RY N":W:\L\X of the et
cnl clue to a 
great Englishman. 


'IDníl)2 jfrce Jþres6. 


There is sOlnething strange, and yet not difficult to explain, 
in the unbroken chorus of acln1iration that has 
The unbroken 
chorus of followed the de
th ot Cardinal NEW:\L\N. ...\ Inal1 
admiration. 
that never once in his long life sought popularity y 
whose work lay so distant fron1 that of our present dell1ocracy, 
anel whose later years have been passed in ascetic seclusion, is 
now the object of loving recollection. Above all, one who 
renounced the religion of the great nlajority in this country, and 
who took what l11USt be regarded by that 11lajority as a great 
retrograde step has p
ssed away without a note of bitterness 
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fron1 those Wh01l1 his n1el11orahle action disappointed n10St. 
Eut it is not as a learned theologian who had the courage to 
act up to his convictions that Cardinal NEW:\I.\N is so n1uch 
adn1ired. Undoubtedly the act of his becoming a Ron1an 
Catholic lnade his nan1e 1110re widely known than it would 
otherwise have been, and directed towards hin1 an aU10unt of 
public interest which he would have been the last to seek. It 
is N EWMAK'S beautiful personal character that the 

ewman's 
heautiful per- nation values highest of all his great qualities. He 
sonal character 
was singularly free fron1 the narrowness and sharp 
telnper that are the usual concon1itants of the faculty for 
polemical controversy. There are 111an)' great diyines who, by 
their austerity, repel syn1pathy; NEW
L\
, the greatest of them 
all, never did that. In his undergraduate and tutorial days at 
Oxford; in his little ascetic con1n1unitÿ at Littlemore; and in 
his cOll1parative retirclnent at Edgbaston, he loved and was 
loved to his heart's content. In religious controversy he was 
keener and stronger than any of his contelnporaries, and yet he 
never said an unkind word of an opponent. Nothing is 1110re 
characteristic of the n1an the cheerful equanimity with which he 
resigned ease and social pleasures for the stern discipline and 
sin1ple fare of a Catholic order. It is a conllnonpIace to say 
that the stvlc is the ll1an; but in the case of no 
The :;tyle is J 
the man. writer would it be nlore difficult to dissociate the 
character of the author froll1 the style of his works than in th
t 
of Cardinal NE\V:\L\N. The san1e generous, spontaneou
 
current pervades then1 hoth. Felicity of expression came as 
naturally to hÜn as leaves to a tree, and was, indeed, sÍ1nply a 
part of his systen1 of invariably following out a line of thought 
to its logical conclusion. His works are left to us a n10nUInent 
of his keen intellect and cheerful hUlnility. l-Ie never sought 
praise in his life, and now he would be the last to wish that 
" flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death." 
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'j'he genuine expression of sorrow called forth 

orrow 
throughout the throughout the land by Cardinal N EW
1'AN'S death 
land. 
witnesses to the deep and enduring inlpression his 
individuality 111ade on the popular 111ind, as well as to the 
extent of his influence on the religious and intellectual life of 
A . d d his countr ) '. ....\ 111any-sided Inan , he was g reat 011 
many-si e J <- 
man, great on every side or aspect uf his character. He was a 
every side.. . 
preacher of sIngular eloquence and persuaSIOn, and 
a writer of the very highest distinction
 with unrivalled powers 
of logic, irony, and tenderne
s; nevertheless, the comparatively 
narrow IÍ1nits of his spherè of 
ction and period of activity 
compel us to look for the reason of his uniyersal popularity and 
influence elsewhere. .'\ great Churdullan, a golden-illollthed 
preacher, a 1l1asterly dialectician, a sweet poet
 he was this and 
Blore; but, above all, he was a great Englislunan. The 
strength and dignity, the sinlplicity and sweetness of his 
character were conspicuously reflected in his writings; but these 
qualities and virtues appealed le
s powerful1y to his countrynlen 
.. than the g-randeur of soul which 111ade hinl content 
(;randeur of ..... 
sou1. to find in a ]ife of self-sacrifice and obscurity the 
truest opportunities for dutifu1 service to (
od and 111an. 


1Datl}2 "ß.1eW5. 


The greatest English ecclesiastic of our later tiu1es 
Cardinal C d T . d d H 
NewJJ1an. has passed away. 
ar inal N EWl\IAN]S ea. e 
died quietly in the Binninghml1 where he had li,'ed 
for 111any years a life of caInl 1110noto11Y after so ll1uch change, 
of secluded peace after so Inuch controyersy. His work as a 
leader had been done ll1any years ago, although his interest in 
Inen and the 1110Vement of their thoughts had never faded. 
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Keen and powerful as his style of argument \Va:;, 
Keen and 
powerful his yet even those who thought 1l10st thoroughly with 
style of hinl since his great ch
nge would probably adnlit 
..trgumellt. 
that the very same arguments arrayed in the ycry 
sanle worùs would not hayc had such influence if they had 
come frOll) any other than NEW:\lAX. There was a poetic side 
to his nature which w
s shown in his prose work and in his 
conyersation, as well as in his poeo)s. He loved music anù all 
the arts, and flowers, and all the beautiful objccts of nature, and 
the talk of gifted or eycn intelligent Inen, "and eyen irony," as 
Charles I,amb pnts it. Indeed. N E\V:\IAN was a very Blaster of 
.a certain kind of cold and poignant irony, which runs through 
his COlltro,.crsial writings like a shooting pain. 
The great controyersy in which he became engaged 111ay be 
said to haye nloulùed the rest of his life. It is relnarkahle that 
.although he h:ld left the faith of the great Inajority of En
.djsh- 
Inen, and carried his nlany and Jl1arveJlous gifts o,.cr to a 
Church which Englishnlen in general do not love, he never was 
regarded in this country with anything hut respect and admir- 
ation. One 111ight bave expected anger, bitterness, nlisappre- 
.ciation, n1isrepresentation. .Anger there was no doubt for 
.awhile; but Englishn1en in general were positively generous in 
their recognition of NEW:\L\.
.
 gifts, and of his sincerity. 
There was even a tendency 
.u110ng 111any Protestants to exag- 
gerate rather than to depreciate his ability and his influencc. 
The JOH
 HE
RY NEW:\IAN of tho
e days, and even of Inuch 
later days, loyed controversy and its cut-and-thrust encounters 
.as 11111ch as did Pascal hil11seIf. In his c0111mand of cold 

arcasnl and cutting irony he was not unlike Pascal. 
(;enerosit}" to In the latter editions of the celebrated " .Apologia" 
opponents. 
NEW
IAN purpose1y left out SOlne of the bitterest 
and, in the controversialist's SCj:SC, the best things he had said 
about Charles IZingsley. If he did not actually regret havin
 
thein, he yet would not allow the bitterness of the contn>ycrsy 
to spicc and flavour its argulnents for new and curious rt'aders. 
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Sometimes the bar
 of his irony seèll1ecl to have a llttle poison 
on it. SOlnetÌ1nes he seelned to be carried away by pole111ical 
zeal into language which appeared ungenerous to his adversary. 
Yet all who knew hiIn, whether an10ng those WhOll1 he had left 
or those Wh0111 he had joined, knew well that there was nothing 
ungenerous in his unse]fish and candid nature. 
'Ve cannot pretend to judge just yet the extent and the 
pern1anence of NEW
L-\
'S influence eIther on the Church of 
England or the Church of Ronle. N or, indeed, is that the 
question which will arouse 1110st interest now that he has gone. 
l\Ien will dwell rather on the career of the 111an 
H is career. 
hÍ1nself; on the influence which he exerted over 
those who canle within his reach. \Ve can hardly recollect any 
other instance in which so great and keen a controversialist 
lnade so few enenlies, in which so eminent a seceder retained 
such a hold on the regard and adn1iration on those fron1 whose 
ranks he withdrew at so critical an hour. 'Ve are constantly 
told that this is an age of cynicisl11- -an age which has ceased to 
believe in the sincerity and disinterestedness of 111en. No 
stronger eyidence can be cited to prove that we are not 
swalloweJ up in cynicisln and lost to belief in the possihility of 
1110ral sincerity than the lnere fact that 111en of all creeds and 
parties, in whatevever heat and passion of controversy, 
recognisd and respected the sincerity of Cardinal N EW
L\N. 
The other si
le It is difficult, especially on the IBarra\\' of his death, 
of the to criticise Cardinal NEW:\IAN. The beauty of the 
Card inal. 
Cardinal's writings, the noble simplicity of his 
character, the loftiness of his ain1s, and the saintliness of his life 
are in the n10uth and in the heart of every educated 111an to-day. 
It is in1possible to forget that JOHN HENRY NEW
I.-\N was an 
An English- Englislu11an. "I had rather," he wrote in his 
man Apology, "be an Englishnlan, as in fact I atn, than 
belong to any other nation under Heaven." This passage was 
written when its author was sll1arting frOln a sense of keen 
injustice at the hands of his countrytnen, especially of a popular 
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writer who happened at that titne to he Inuch In vogue. Eut 
indeed it will always he reckoned anlong Canlinal r\ E\Y.\L\ :'i'
 
C . services to his country and his age that he should 
ardmal New- 
mal
's services have dissipated conlpletely, and we Inay hope tor 
to hIS country. . ...,.. . " 
e'"er, the old View that R0111an CatholtclS111 ImplIed 
Inental dishonesty, or practical hypocrisy. Even he never 
really prevailed upon the solid, robust, incorrigible Protestantisn1 
of his countrp11en. '\"hat the great Blan we have lost really 
dill was to show th:1t opinions which Protestants regard as 
repugnant to all healthy nlinds Inay be sinc
rely held by Inen of 
exen1plary conduct in all the relations of life. But Cardinal 
XEW:\JAN, with all his virtues and graces, his piety and his 
eloquence, his religious fen'our and his unselfish enthusiasm, 
was an enenlY of free in q uiry. He was no half- 

o haIf- . 


t



. hearted Cathol
e. He did not pick his doctrine:.; 
here and there. The one connecting link between 
the Vicar of St. l\Iary's and the Cardinal of the Oratory i
 
hostility to Liberalis111 in all ib forms. He would never parley 
with the "1110dern spirit." 
It is a peculiarity of NEW;\I.
:--;'
 genius that he could adopt 
the fOrIllS of philosophy and appear to be arguing when he was 
only asserting. He could put a pious opinion into a syllogism, 
and appear to prove a 111iracle by 11100d and figure. But this 
sen1hlance of precision, though plausible, is decepti,-e. The 
Inagnificence of the rhetoric, the splcndour of the diction in the 
_ \pology and the (;ran1nlar of Assent cannot blind a really 
intelligent reader to the poverty of the reasoning employed. 
The Cranllllar of .. \.ssent has been wittily nicknamed the art of 
taking things for granted. Carlyle once said in his haste that 
NEWl\L\N had no more intellect than a rabhit. The 
Carlyle's 
say mg. saying, even when every allowance has been Inade 
for hUl11orous and intentional cxag
eration, is a foolish one. 
But if Carlyle had confined him.;elf to saying that in NE\V
L\:'i 
the reasoning faculty was ahsorbed in the imJ.ginatin
, he would 
not have been far wrong. I)r. NEW:\I.-\
 himself vcry frankly 
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said that he had no great faith in argunlent. :\rguIllCnt, he 
said, only Blade the truth less plain, and considerably less 
iInpressive. " ".. e laugh at nlen of onc idca. But we are nlost 
of us in that condition, and we should be happier if we knew 
it." There n1a)' be sonle point in the sarcaSlll. There is nlore 
instruction in the sentin1ent. Cardinal N EW1L\X has been 
called naturally sceptical, and it has been said that he felt the 
necessity of being either an .L\theist or an Ultrmllontane. This 
seelllS to us an unjust aad 11listaken view. His nature and 
habit of nlind were not only poetical, but intensely devotional. 
His opinions did not rest upon re3.son or knowledge. He was 
anything rather than a rationalist. The thorough-going 
Liberalisll1 which pervades aU forms of thought and action was 
his abhorrence. It irked hinl. He could not away with it. 


IDafI}2 trelegrapb. 


TH.\T fervent piety, and a capacity for absolute 
}.'
r\'cnt piety 
anòbelief helief in disputable dOg1113.;;;, 111a)" be combined with 
in òogmas. 
intellect of the highest order and exquisitively 
sensItIve con
cientiollsness in O!le and the sallIe person was 
conspicuously instanced in the illustrious Englishnlan and 
august ecclesiastic who has just passed away fro111 anlo11g us, at 
a ripe old age, " full of years and honours." Although gifted 
by nature with extraordinary brain-power, fully equal to that of 
the 1110St brilliant intelligencies of the nineteenth century, 
Cardinal Newlllan sincerely believed in traditions and revela- 
tions that have been disproved and discarded by 1110dern 
SCIence. The deceased Prince of the R.oman Church was 
on an intellectual level with the profoundest 
thinkers of the 'Tictorian age; with ])ARWIN, and 
I.YELL, HUXLEY, and TYNDALL, and other great 
111en, astronon1
rs, geologists, and physiologists, 


On an intel. 
lectual level 
with tbe 
profoundest 
thinkers. 
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who during the p
st half-century han
 opcneJ thc eyc;') of man. 
kind to tlh
 wondcrs of the real world in which we live. And 
yet he accepted as eternal truths certain narrations and even 
a
surnptions which they hélTc rejected as fictions and absurdi- 
ties. His lnind was an eminently recepti\"
 and 
assÍ1nilative nlind; hut it seenlS to havc heen 
governed by an inborn instinct, pointing to the necessity of 
faith as the onc thing needful, rather than by the reasoning 
faculty which was one of its 1110st salient characteristic::;. 
Perhaps the tendency to 11l)"sticisll1 which displayed itself in his 
early youth nlay have disposed hÍ1n In nlaturity to adopt as 
finally indisputable a belief based upon alleged inspiration, 
instead of one founded upon physical dcnlonstration and 
philosophical analysis. By his own admission we know that, 
when a stripling, he cherished the theory that" life 111ight be a 
drealn, and this world a Inere deception of the senses" ; that, 
1110reOVer, he was extreluel)' superstitious, and "used to cross 
himself upon going into the dark." At the age of fifteen, to 
quote his own words, he ,r fell under the influences of a defini
e 
creed, and received into his intellect inlpressions of doglna." 
To a person of this lnental telnper and of these psychical predi- 
lections, cut-al1d-dry physical facts of scientific showing, 
however coherent and cOlnplete, would not go for 111uch. 
Curiously enough, during his University career, which lasted for 
neady ten years, he was possessed hy a passion for inquiry and 
investigation. In particular allusion to that period, FHOUDE 
has described hin1 as a l11an of world-wide Blind, 
A man of 
world-wide interested in everything which was going on in 
mind. science, politics and literature. J OHN HE
RY 

E\\'1\L\N, according to his brilliant biographer, had no mnbition 
to nlake a career or to rise to rank and power: still less had 
pleasure any seductions for him. His natural telnpermnent 
was bright and light; his senses, even the cOlnn10ncst, were 
exceptionally delicate; though he rarely drank wine, he was 
trusted to choose the wines for the college cellar. " I [e could 


His mind. 
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ùlnire enthusiastically any greatness of action and character, 
however remote the sphere of it fronl his own. GURWOOD'S 
, I )espatches of the I )uke of \Vellington ' canle out just then. 

 CWlnan had been reading the book, and a friend asked hinl 
what he thought of it. ' Think?' he replied. 'It Blakes one 
burn to ha'"e been a soldier.' The simplest word that dropped 
frOJ11 hÌ1n was treasnred as though it had been an intellectual 
dianlond. For hundreds of young ll1en 'Credo 
'Credo in . N ' 
In eWlllannn111 was the !!enuine s\.Tlnbol of 
::'\ emannum.' LJ J 
faith." 
This word-sketch--drawn by a de
tcrous and veracious 
pencil--of the deceased Cardinal as he was between his eight- 
eenth and twenty-eighth years, during his residence at Oxford, 
scarcely prepares one for the turn subsequently taken by an 
intellect at that time so active, versatile, and Introspective. The 
youths who then gathered round hÌ1n in nlore than discipular 
ad111iration, greedily receptive of the words of wit and wisdonl 
that fell freely from his eloquent lips, little dreanlcd that a few 
years latcr he would forsake the faith in which he had becn 
brought up, and which he had served with e
elnplary assiduity 
as an ordained and stipendiary n1inister of the Gospel. It is 
weB known that he under-went soul-struggles and 
Sou)-strugo-)es <<. f 1 . b r- h Ii 
and s
lffe
i
g
. sUllenngs 0 t le utnlost pOIgnancy elore e cou ( 
resolve to sever hinlself fronl the cherished friend- 
ships and associa
ions of his career as a Protestant clergynlan, 
by pursuing
 which, moreover, he would undoubtedly have 
.attained the highest rank in the ecclesiastical hierarchy of the 
Established Church of England. There is no exaggeration in 
:saying that a grave scission was brought about 
unong the most 
distinguished supporters and votaries of that Church 
Xewman's 
e).amp)e by Dr. NEW:\IAN'S fornlal and public adoption of 
contagiou!'. the Roman Catholic dogmas and doctrines, 
which proved contagious to lnany hundreds of Ritualistic 
clèrgy and High-Church laynlen. The appearance of the 
,quondam incllnlhcnt of St. l\Iary's in the autulnn of J 845, 
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at l-ligh 
lass in the ROlnan Catholic Chapel at Oxford 
was an event that produced an extraordinary sensation in 
the religious world. l\lany years afterwards, in reference to 
the acts of renunciation and conversion which had preceùed 
that melllorable incident, 1\1r. (
LA])STONE relnarked: "])r. 

"
W
L\
'S secession froln the Chureh of England has ne,-er yet 
heen estinlated anlong llS at anything like the fuJl aUlount of its 
calamitous Ï1nportance. 
 \n ecclesiastical historian will perhaps 
hereafter judge that this was a 111uch greater event even than 
the partial secession of JOHN \VESLEY, the only case of personal 
loss suffered by the Church of England, since the Refornlation, 
which can be at all c01l1pared with it in Inagnitudc." 
\s a 
111atter of fact, the nunlber of Episcopalian priests and deacons 
who followed the great Tractarian's exanlple was so large that 
according to the late Lord BEACONSFIELD, the 
Hiscon\e
 d k 
",ion to Rom
. :\nglican Church reeled un er the shoc' of I)r. 
XEW:\L\N'S withdrawal. Lord JOH
 Rt'Sf'EI.L 
described it as ,. an inexplicable event." It certainly set the 

\nglican tide roBing in the direction of ROlllanis111, which. as 

lr. FRoeDE has justly observed, was in England, fifty )"èars 
ago, a ùying creed, lingering in retirenlent in the halJs and 
chapels of a few half-forgotten f:llnilies. N EW:\L

 won illus- 
trious converts, and kindled hopes that" England herself - the 
England of ELIZABETH and CROMWELL-would kneel again for 
absolution before the Father of Christendoll1. By the solitary 
force of his own nlind N EW
IAN produced this extraordinary 
change." The illustrious convert had joined an organisation 
which lost no tin1e in utilising his splendid talents and indo111it- 
able energies for the advanceluent of its ainls. 
The great theologian, prelate, and Inan of letters has now 
His long lift: gone to his rest, at least half of his long life 
brightened ha \'ing been brightened by the cordial esteenl of 
hy the cordial 
esteem, his fellow-countrynlen, no Inatter of what creed or 
and profound 
veneration of persuasion, and by the profound veneration of 
the world. the Catholic world at large. In connection "ith 
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ROinan hièrarchy, we believe that no n
lnle IS so universally 
known and respected as that of Cardinal NEW:\L\N, the Orato- 
nan. Throughout a period of 1110dern history characterised 
by laxity of faith and unscrupulous cOl1lpetition for the good 
Hi.; purity of things of this lifè, his purity of conduct and 
conduct and 
singular dio;- singular disinterestedness enabled hin1 to with- 
intt"restedn
ss. stand the stornl and stress ûf cruel 111isapprehen- 

ion, and to eIl1erge fronl a dense cloud of calulllny with 
unstained honour and u11 1 )len1Íshed reputation. SOlne forty- 
five years ago he was the nlost virulently abused nl
n in this 
country. "Renegade" and" traitor
' were aIl10ng the epithets 
freely applied to hÏ1n at public meetings and in the colunlns 
of the press. His character was eloquently vilified by some 
of the I110St elninent Englishnlen of that day, who, for the 
Inost part, lived to repent the intelnperance of their language 
and the injustice of their accusations. JOHN HENRY N EWMA:\' 
has li\-ed through that tCInpest of wrath and scorn. Still 
nlore, he reaped the full harvest of his fearless and single- 
n1indeù uprightness throughout a long span of honoured years, 
and Englishnlen, of all parties and creeds, are now united 
in a COl1unon sorrow oyer his graye. 


1Ðnn,'cn 
Oßt. 
\\ïth NEW
L\N dies the greatest theologian of the century; 
and one of the sweetest of Inen. Though he eIl1braced a creed 
which the nlass of the people of this land reject, hi:-; countrymen 
retained for hin1 a reverence alu10st anlounting to affection. At 
such a tÏ1ne as this it is Blore pleasing to dwell on the nobility, 
the gentleness, the saintliness of the Inal1, than to deal with 
contro\-ersies with which his naine is inseparably associated. 
The mark lcft Rut the 111ark left by NEWl\IAN on the record of the 
by Newman on intellectual thought of the age i:-.; one which will 
the age will 
neverLe never be effaced; and now, when the eyes of the 
effaced. venerable Prince of the Ron1Ïsh Church are closed 
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In unwaking sleep, menlory reverts to the 1110velnent which 
ended nearly half a century ago in his adnlission to what he 
had brought hitnself to consider "the One Fold of Christ.'" 
* * * * * He drew crowded congregations of the 
undergraduates then in residence at the University, who dwelt 
upon his utterances with singular earnestness
 
H
" mesmeric It is given to SOl1le l1len to have over their fellows. 
Influence. 
a personal influence which ahnost scen1S to alnount 
to n1eSl1lerisl1l. That influence the young Vicar of St. i\Iary's. 
possessed in no l1lean degree; his power was indefinable, but 
none the less appreciable; and when he joined the '" Oxford 
1110Venlent" his influence coupled with his ability, were no slight 
factors in its success. "The triu11lvirs," says the historian 
Froude, "who becalne a national force, and gave its real 
character to the Oxford 11loveUlcnt, were Keble, Pusey, and 
JOHN HE
RY NEWM.\N. NEW
L\
 hÏ1nself was the Inoving 
power; the two others were powers also, out of inferior 11lental 
strength. \\'ïthout the third they would have been known as 
l1len of genius and learning; but their personal influence would 
have been liulited to, and ended with, thenlselves." * * * 
rrhe Catholic fold receiyed one of the intellectual giants of 
the age-a 11lan who by the very fact of his acceptance 
of the faith blunted the arrows of less able 11len who 
scoff at its "vain superstitions." The controversies which 
raged round his Tracts and his secession have cooled with 
intervening years; all that is now renle11lbered is the saintly 
piety, the gentle life. Cardinal NEW)L\N will long he held in 
loving rell1embrance anlong nlen; the Catholic Church lllourns 
a l1lan who was a prince alnong his fellows; and the hUll1an 
race is the poorer for his loss. 
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Cardinal XEW:\IAN was a brilliant representati\'e of the 
intellectual power and fine culture which have characterised 
the century in which his long life has heen spent. His 
association with the Tractarian nl0yelnent at Oxford in the 
first half of his career exhibited hiIn as a contro,-ersialist fr0111 
Wh0111 the Church of his fathers nlight expect Inuch. His 
.adoption of the teachings of R0111e threw him into a position in 
,yhich there was little or no rOOl11 for his distincti,-e qualifica- 
tions to 111anifest themseh-es. It 111ay fairly be said of Cardinal 
NEW:\L\
, great as were his capacities for doing good, and 
distinguished as were his 1110tiyes by singleness of purpose, 
that he had no field for his labours. -,(" -x- * He was an 
honest Inan. \Yhat he said he belic,'ed, he did belie,-e, 
.alike in his head and in his heart. He was always "the 
al11iable, the intellectual. the refined JOlIN HENRY NEW
L\
" 
that Blanco 'Yhite described hinl. An Englishman and a 
111aster of the English tongue, NEW:\L\
'(S language, whether as 
.a writer or as preacher, was as pure as it was picturesque, 
.and as elegant as it was artistic. His influence on religious 
thought has not been as great as that of John \Yesley, but his 
intentions were quite as unselfish, and he has, as he desen-es to 
h
ve, an honoured l'anle alnongst the forenlost men of his 
.generation. 


Eunðcc :t\ð"ertiBer. 


- 
Caràinal 
EW:\IAN, who died last night at the ripe age of 89, 
Truly a repre- was as truly a representative of the tendencies of 
st.ntatlve of I . I 1) ' C 1 1 
the nineteenth t 1e nlneteent 1 century as annn, or ar y e, or 
ce:1tury. '1'ennY50n, or Browning, or l-lerbcrt Spencer. He 
represented the intellectual phase of the tendency which seeks 
satisfaction in authority and tradition. He found what he 
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ought in the Church of Rome. Starting fro 111 the doctrine of 
probability which he learned frOl11 Bishop Butler, he was 
,gradually led step hy step to the opinion that certitude in 
l11atters of belieÍ and conduct is to be found in what Fathers 

nd Councils and Popes have laid down as truth. This position, 
he held, was the direct antithesis of the creed of n10dern 
Liberalisn1, which he held to be founded, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, on a philosophy which teaches that no religious tenet 
is in1portant unless reason shows it to he so; that no one can 
believe what he does not understand; that no theological 
.doctrine is anything 1110re than an opinion which happens to be 
held by bodies of 111en; and that it is dishonest in a 111an to 
.accept as highest truth 
yhat has not been brought hon1e to hin1 
by actual proof. Such propositions I)r. N EW;\L\N denounced 
.and abjured, and it was because he saw no resting place between 
ecclesiastical authority and scientific positiyis1l1 that he clung 
to the fornler. Authority was to hÜn what law is to the scientific 
,school; tradition was to hinl very 111uch what evolution is to the 
.disciples of Darwin and Herbert Spencer. He counselled 
.obedience to a Church. 1\lr. Carlyle advocated the rule of a 
benevolent despot. 1\1r. Tennyson has sung in verse the beauty 
.of honest doubt, and taught that there is l1lore in rc,-erent 
scepticisnl than there is in half the creeds; to NEW
L\N such a 
fancy was abhorrent. The guesses at the truth of which this 
.century has been so prodllcti,-e 111a1' not be so incongruous as 
they appear on the surface. 'Ve have, there is reason to think, 
passed through the stage of destructive criticism, and are on 
the threshold of an era of reconstruction. The generation, the 
rear-guard of which is fast vanishing a\yay, has left no encourag- 
ing watchwonl to inspire the new generation, hut their example 
is an inspiration and an cncouragement not to faint or grow 
feeble in the attcn1pt to find an answer to the proble111s which 
they sought to soh-e. 
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It is a good sign of the tÏ111es, and the pronlise of better 
things to conle, that religious differences of opinion 
Religious dif- 
ferences losing are losing their asperity. Of course, there will 
their asperity. 
always be sonle people who prefer to be saved or 
otherwise in a particular way. They have a perfect right to their 
own preference. But broarler and nlore charitably disposed people- 
cannot help feeling that the universal expression of sorrow at 
the death of Cardinal NEw1L\N, as well as the generous and 
frank testÎ1nony of all se,-ts and creeds to his high-souled 
Christianity and pure nobleness of life, is a gain over the old- 
fashioned Protestant idea that no Ronlan Catholic could enter 
the kingdonl of heaven. Cardinal NEW:\L-\N'S brother in his 
noble life-work is Cardinal 
Ianning. The two 1110St pronlinent 
princes of the Catholic Church are Englislunen-perverts fronk 
their own National Church. Nevertheless, it would he difficult 
even for the Church of R.onle to produce two nlore distinguished 
I1ll
n, or two Blen who were nlore sensitively in touch with their 
fellow nlen of all classes. Possibly there is 110t a 111an in 
England who possesses equalJy the confidence of contending_ 
Blasters and nlen in the degree which that other octogenarian 
priest, Cardinal l\lanning, ùoes in England at the present tin1c. 
All honour to slIch n1en! They are part of the- 
All honour to 1 f b I d . ' l ' h . . k . 
such men. gory 0 our e o,-e natIon. ey are In stn rIng 
contrast with the selfish cynicisnl of sonle scientific 
agnostics, and nlan)' e,-en nlore selfish London clubbists. They 
help to keep a nlan's faith fronl getting rlIsty, or fronl falling 
altogether. Nobody can read the tender verses in the 
Athel/lClIJIl by Christina Rossetti and EclInund Gosse without 
feeling how synlpathetically non-Rolnanists can now recognise- 
the greatness and high-soulness of even a Ronlan Catholic 
prelate. It would have been Ì1npossible less than forty years 
ago, when all England was howling forth ,. No Popery" cries, 
and was anllIsing itself in decbinling against the "Scarlet 
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1\"01113.n 
, fro:n every pulpit, and burning thc Pope in effigy in 
eyery Inarket place, and on every village green. The generous 

nd synlpathctic way of looking at things is always preferable, 

nd far nlore Christian-like than the cold-blooded cynicisnl of 
suspicious indifference. No Inan who loves his fellow-lnen will 
do other than support the following tender thoughts on the 
dead nlan expressed in the poenl above nlcntioned :-- 
Peace to the yirgin heart, the crystal brain! 
Peace for one hour through all the camps of thought! 
Our subtlest mind has rent the veil of pain. 
Has founù the truth he sought. 
'Yho knows what page thos
 new-horn eyes h
v
 read? 
If this set creed, or that, or none he best, 
Let no strife jar above this sacred head ; 
Peace for :J saint at rest! 


JEastern IDai[}2 tDrc5f. 


(Sallie as Ldcester DailJ' Pvs!.) 


JEcbo. 


The spell of power which NEW:\L\N wielded at Oxford 
His fascination was largely owing to his fascination as a 
a'\ a preacher. In aU the arts which nlake an 
preacher. 
orator he was strikingly deficient. His nlan- 
ner was constrained and awkward, his yoice thin and weak. 
His gaunt c111aciated figure, his sharp eagle face, his cold 
lneditative eye, were not at first attractive. Yet it was 
instinctively felt by his audience that here was a man 
deeply in earnest, a Inan who, walking with (
od, had 
caught 111any of His whispcred secrets, a lnan who, conl- 
111crcing with the skies, had with hinl for deliverance a 
1nessage froln other worlds. 
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The death of Cardinal N EW:\L\
 IS an O\-er- 
An overwhelm- 
ingloss whehning loss not only to the ROlnan Catholic 
to the world Church, but to the world of letters, of which 
of letters. 
he was so distinguished an orn
unent. Indeed, 
it Inay with truth he said that there IS no branch of 
literature which he touched th
t he did not adorn. As an 
historian, he is to be re
llemhered hy his "History of the 
Arians of the Fourth Century;" as a theological contro- 
yersialist he indited innulnerah]e works, alnong thenl hi
 
"Letter to Dr. Pusey," his reply to lVIr. (;ladstone's "'Vatican 
})ecrees," and the hnlous "Tract XC.," in which it was 
argued that subscription to the Articles was not incolll- 
patible with holding Inany of the doctrines of the Church 
of Ronle. 'Ye see hinl as an autouiographer in his noble 
"Apologia pro vita sua," an unusually confiding, thorough 
life of "the very man," the dignified beauty of which is. 
lnanifest on every p
ge. As a poet. the late Cardinal will 
li\-e to all tilne as the author of "1 .ead, Kind]y ] .ight,'" 
written before his secession, at a tinle of singular perplexity, 
when he was beginning to feel hilnse]f adrift fronl his old 
lnoorings, and actually penned in the cabin of an orange 
boat bound fro 111 Palermo to l\Iarseilles. Then there is 
his falnous poeul, "The Dreanl of Gerontius," descriptive 
of the vision of a dying Christian, and one of his nlost 
ilnaginative works. N or does this catalogue ex- 
His many- 
sided haust the nlany-sided characteristics of Cardinal 
characteristics. N EWl\L\K, as his "Callista: A Sketch of the Third 
Century" proves that as a novelist he is entitled to be ranked 
mnongst our best writers of fiction. i\.s an educationalist he 
occupied a pronlinent position by his works on University 
education. He even figured as a dralnatist, for in 1880 7 
on the occasion of his entertaining a distinguished conlpany 
of ROnl:ln Catholic aristocrats, University nlagnates, ecclesias.. 
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tics, and representatives of literature, science, and art, there 
was produced at Edghaston Oratory a play written by the 
Cardin
l, entitled "Pincerna, or the Cup-Bearcr".L-described by 
an enlinent critic as "in every respect an adnlirable dranlatic 
C0111position." Then as a preacher, especially in the storn1Y 
days of the Tractarian J\lovelnent, NEW
IAN'S eloquent ser- 
nlons Inade hinl a power in the land, standing over against 
the sennons of Cardin
l J\Ianning as representing the in- 
tellectual nlore than the enlotional style. Even in these 
early works it is seen that the question N EWM.\N could 
ne"er resolve to the rea.l satisfaction of his own nlind was 
how far tra.dition, or how far authority, or how far inward 
consciousness, is fit to be "the basis of f
ith." This dis- 
quiet n1arks all his works, son1etimes c0l111l1unicates itself 
to his readers, and seen1S, nlore than anything else, to have 
shaped his life. On the publication of his "Apologia" the 
Quarterly recognised this to be the keynote of his history, 
and traced the action of outward circul11stal1ce on the 
struggle of his l1lind to this sad issue- "his 'peace and 
contentlnent' IS a blind adnlission of despotic external 
authority." So n1uch for the Cardinal's credentials as an 
author. For the rest, throughout his long and useful career, 
even when his polen1Ïc
1 contentions were at their fiercest, 
Cardinal NEWMAN enjoyed the privilege of winning to hinl- 
self the respect and affection of others hesides his co-religion- 
B I d d ists. Beloved and revered by all who were ever 
e ove an 
revered by all. brought into intÏ1nate association with hin1, he 
all along secured to hÏ1nself by his writings the personal 
syn1pathy-in Inany instances it Inight even be s
id the 
tender veneration-of nlultitudes who never once canle face 
to face with hin1, who never felt the pressure af his cordial 
hand, or listened to the viLration of his earnest voice. The 
sÏ1nple fact that it should ha,-e been thus with hinl all 
through the varying phases of his public life, has about it 
an obvious signific
nce. It is indicative 
t the le
st of this 
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-that his contell1poraries recognised in hinl, fro 111 first to 
His thorough last, his thorough sincerity. Beyond which, the 
sincerity. course he pursued, when it C0111es to he exatl1ined, 
is never found anywhere turning off suddenly at a tangent, 
but (if we 111ay apply to himself for a moment one of his 
own luminous phrases) "as a 111athel1latÏcal curve has its 
own law and expression "-its starting point being the date 
of his original conversion, when, as a schoolboy of fifteen, 
he realised almost abruptly for the first tÍll1e the 1110nlentous 
purpose of human existence, and accepted the dogll1atic 
principle as fundall1ental to his religion. \Yhatever NE\V:\IAN 
as thinker, speaker, or writer undertook to do, he did it to 
the very uttenl1OSt. IntelJectua11y, 1110ra11y, controversially, 
theologicalJy, he has nlade his nlark upon his generation, 
and the Roman Catholic Church will not soon look upon 
his like again. 


JEnglanð. 


1'he death of the good Cardinal NE\V
IAN is an event of the 
present week, over which the nlost staunch Protestant can grieve 
as sincerely as any l11ell1ber of the conlmunity which the late 
prelate's conscience compelled him to join. The general kindli- 
ness of the notices of the sad event which have appeared in the 
nlost pronounced of "Evangelical" journals is a satisfactory 
sign of the liberality and truly catholic spirit of present-day 
journalisll1. Had the Cardinal departed only twenty years 
ago-and he would then h::n'e been full of years and honour- 
there would have been sonle bitter attacks on his co-religionists 
by way of funeral orations over the dead churchnlan. N ow the 
writer of "Lead, kindly Light" is, llletaphorically speaking, 
followed to his tOlllb by the respectfully sYl11pathising world of 
intellect of every creed. 
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The de
th of Cardinal NEW:\JAN is the chief topic of con- 
versation. The great theologian has exercised a vast influence 
()n a generation of which he is one of the nlost fascinating 
figures. The heated controversies of which he was once the 
centre have ceased to excite us. Differences of doctrinal 
opinion no longer arouse a world that is busy watching the 
conflict between traditional theology and the physical sciences. 
A 1110St interesting chapter in the hi
tory of I1lodcrn thought is 
tenninated with the ending of his great and noble life. How- 
ever a man ll1ay be inclined to shout "No Popery," few will he 
found so intolerant as to be blind to the singular beauty of his 
character. Of this we ha"e alnple evidence in the press C0111- 
l1lents on his life and his work. 


JE"cnÍng 1RC'''í3 anð 
05t. 


E
GL\Xn is the poorer to-day by the death of 
()n
 of the sin- 
cerest and a great Englishman. JOHN HENRY NEW:\L\N will 
cha
::;:::s of live in history as one of the nlost skilful ecclesi- 
the Victorian astical controversialists, and one of the sincerest 
and purest characters of the Victorian era. He 
was a man of deep religious faith. Few have exercised a 
Blore subtle influence upon the life of his tÏ1ne. Fewer still 

re distinguished hy an intellectual honesty, a personal inde- 
pendence of thought, so thorough and so ennobling. The 
Il'ractarian 1110vement is the central f..1.ct of the ecclesiastical 
history of the English Church of the present century. \\"hen 
the great Anglican sulHnitted himself to the Church 
Ûne of the finest 
 
 
spirits ofthe age. of ROBle, one of the finest 
pirits of the age was 
lost to the English Church. * * * * -
 The 
Story of his life 
fa
cinating. story of his life is full of fascination. His early Cal- 
vinis111, his conflict with ùoubt, the intellectual devcloPlnent 


era. 
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that led hin1 finally into the Church of ROl1le, appeal to the 
personal experience of n10st thoughtful Inen and wonlen. lVlen 
of all parties have for years past learned to reverence hill1. The 
dialectician has been largely forgotten in the saint; and though 
the 111en10ry of a great theological controversy is revived by hi5 
death, it is in the latter character that J OH
 HENRY NEW:.\lAN 
will live in the 11linds of nlen. 


JE\'cning 
clcorapb. 


(Same as Bdfiut News-London Letter, þ. 27.) 


jfrccnUUt. 


It is a singular and noteworthy fact that Englislunen of all 
shades of religious opinion are united in paying a tribute of 
respect to a deceased cardinal of the Church of ROlne, JOHN 
HENRY NEWl\lAN, the poet, a great light and a leader of 111en. 
".e trust that now he realizes his own words- 
The night is gone, 
And with the morn those angel face:; smile 
\Yhich I have loved long since an(} lost awhile. 
By his poetry he lives in the hearts of l11an)' 
llnongst us. In 
all British churches, except, we believe, his own, that great 
hyznn, "Lead, kindly Light," is often sung in the worship
 
'Vhen once asked its theological Ineaning the poet wisely 
declined to offer explanation, stating that it was a work of art 
dealing with Î1nagination and sentÎ1nent, not with any special 
state of the writer's Blind. But in history he will live as the 
author of 'Tract No. 90, which has had so great an influence 
upon the present state of the Anglican Church. 
At Oxford his character developed, and he becanle a leader 
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A leader of of men. He was a ripe scholar and a powerful 
men. preacher. There was a singular chann about his 
character; indeed, a 11l)"sterious veneration gathered around 
him. He was one of a singular group of n1en, in which was 
Pusey, !ZeLle, and H un-e1l Froude. They were in earnest, and 
111ight well be dissati:-,fied with wh
lt they found in the Church 
of England. These Inen allowed the n1ist of SOine imagined 
authoritative ecclesiastical syste111 with sacerdotal power to dÏ1n 
their onlook on religious Inatters. The llible without history as 
a guide, Christ without a church as the sours home, appeared 
insufficient. ,; ...\ntiquity was th
 true exponent of the doctrines 
of Christianity." For then1 there was an undercurrent ROIne- 
wards which it was difficult to withstand. 
'Ye who hold that fiddity to conscience IS higher than 
subscription to creed can recognize that when a sincere 111an has 
gone thus far, he is on a slippery slope and rHust go forward 
and downward. Indeed, it is interesting to note that for one 
reason or other the 111ind of ])r. NEW)L\X seelned ever to have 
a ROineward bent. For exan1ple, in one of his first sermons he 
said, "I do not shrink from uttering nlY finn conviction that it 
would be a gain to the country were it \'astly lllore superstitious, 
nlore bigoted, 1110re glomny, nlore fierce in its religion than at 
present it shows itself to be." 
In "The History of n1Y Religious Opinions," one of the n10st 
perfect speciinens of the power and lucidity of the English 
bnguage ever produced, the Cardinal relates the steps of his 
n1ental and religious course. It is perhaps the clearest history 
of a hUInan intelligence in Its search after a church that ever 
has been written. \Ve Inay, and certainly do, regard it as a chase 
after an ((/lis fatults. * * * But we cannot 
hesitate to do honour to hin1 who has been taken fro111 
us. i\.s a master of our language he conllnand
 our 
hiJhest adiniration. His poetry is of the nlost perfect order. 
There has been a beautiful transparency about his 
A beautiful 
transparency pure and unworldly life. \\11ilst we Inounl that so 
about hi.. life. 
noble an intellect should be led by a ph
ntom, yet 
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we honour his career in fol1owing out his convIctIons. There 
was in him a Christian spirit which lives and gathers his fe]Jow- 
countryn1en around his grave. 


jfrccl1UUt'g Journal. 
Cardinal NE'
T
L\N was buried in the little churchyard of 
Rednal, outside Birmingh:lnl, in the Saine grave as his friend, 
Father ..\Inbrose St. John, of the Oratory. Twenty Bishops, 
twenty thousand people, the heads of the old Catholic nobility 
of England, representatives frOln almost every religious Order 
in the Church, and with thenl a nunlber of leadin6 Protestant 
divines, like the l)resident of Trinity College
 Oxford, the 
Provost of Oriel College, the Dean of Durhan1, and others, 
attended the sad and solemn cerelnony. It was an event which 
told nlore of the lnystic power of JOHN HEXRY NEW:\L\N than 
even any incident of his long sweet life. There was talk of 
b.ying the Cardinal to rest in \Yestnlinster Abbey. No doubt, 
the ] )ean would giye his assent, and the voice of England 
would say that NEW
L\N'S place was with the greatest of his 
countr)'lnen. But, even "-ere it possible in view of ecclesiasti- 
cal considerations, the Cardinal had selected his resting-pJace, 
and his choice reflects his unique nlodesty and simplicity of 
character. Cardinal NEW:\L\X was the real apostle 
The real 
apostle ofm Jd- of nlodern EngJand. By swaying its brightest 
ern England. . 11 d d I . h . d I . d 
lnte ects an purest an llg est n1ln s, Ie lnyeste 
Catholicity with a standing and tone, in the land where it had 
heen so long banned and proscribed, which no nlan save hinl- 
self could give. Those who did not follow hin1 to ROlne vie 
with those who did in pay ing a tribute of re,-erence and love for 
hinl. But Catholic and Protestant have left con- 
Controversy . d . f h d 
aside. troversy aSI e In presence 0 t e open grave, an 
Englishnlen, proud of their language, proud of their 
great countryman's gifts, and intensely 1110ved by the charm of 
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a lofty personality and a noble life, join in l1lournmg a great 
good nlan. Strong as tender, a philos.)pher and poet, in part- 
ing with NEW.\L\N all feel that they are parting with a friend as 
well as a Inaster, with a syt11pathiser as well as a leader. \\
ith 
one or two exceptions, the only notable one being the 
Saturda)' Revie'w, the obituary notices of the Cardinal have 
been pitched in a key of the highest adlniration. Eagerness to 
do the deceased Cardinal justice and honour see111S to be the 
object of every writer. SOllle of the brightest intellects in 
English contenlporary literature fralned the eulogies pronounced 
upon the saintly convert. And there is no suspicion of bitter- 
ness flavouring any of these renlarkable tributes. Viewed froln 
a purely acadenlic standpoint, it appears to be generally agreed 
that N EW.\L\N was the greatest nl:lster of pure and 
I nvincible in c - 1 . h I 1 I . 
controversy. penect Eng IS stye t lat las ever written the 
Hi
 chastening Enrrlish toncfue. His dialectical skill J .oined with 
mfluence. b b , 
this 111astery of fresh terse prose, rendered hÜn 
invincible in controversy. And then his sincerity, his devotion, 
his patience, his inlpressiveness, conlpleted the conquest, and 
enabled hinl to lead his opponents easily captive. Those who 
were present at yesterday's cerel110ny cannot readily forget how 
the eyes a!;d feet of a busy, work-a-day prosaic city like Bir- 
nlinghanl were turned to the hUlnble Oratory of Edgbaston. 
No peer, or prince, or priest
 or Inerchant, who ever walked the 
streets of Binninghanl is so ll1issed or 11lourned as is the 
Ronlan Cardinal, who frol11 his retreat exercised so holy and 
so chastening an influence on the outcr world of his country- 
l1len. 'The scene at the sennon preached in the little chapel by 
1\f onsignor Clifford was one of the 111ust affecting ever 
enacted within sacred \V
lIJS. The Englishnlan is not of an 
enlotional race, yet strong lllen broke down in the presence of 
the relnains of this old 111an of ninety, who had done his work 
and had gone to his ('rown. U n:llnbitious, unselfish, retiring, 
N EW
L\N has won honours for which anlhition vainly sighs, 
selfishness Inadly strives, and which the audacious un\"ailingly 
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snatch at. His name shaH live in religion longer than stately 
fane. His exanlple shall ever be a beacon not only to his own 
countrpnen but to the Christian cu1ture of the world. He has 
gone down to his grave foHoweù hy the love aud veneration of 
1nillions. His life, crowneJ with honours, friendships, loyalties, 
gratitudes, and the length of years which is the visible approval 
()f a kinùly Providence, is the ideal of an honest gentleman, a 
delightful philosopher, a hewitching litterateur, and a great 
:saint. 


jfrcctbfnJicr. 


Sonle things the newspapers could not help saying about 
such a nlan. They were 110t called upon to fonn a judgment 
of their OWI1. Therc were accessible verdicts on NEW
L\X hy 
very enlinent writers. 'Ye hear, therefore, ,y hat is perfectly 
1rue, that he was a singularly attractivc personality, a great 
scholar, anù a 111agical master of English. For our own 
part, we are prepared to go still farther. "Te will assert that 
The purest NEW:\L\X is the purest stylist and the greatest 
stylist and the theologian in our language. His ptTfect eloquence 

reatest 
theologian. channed his worst opponents; his subtlety of 
1nind was in itself a fascination; and such was his per- 
suasive power-so keen his dialectic, so conSlunmate his 
1narshalling of resources, so exquisitely urbane his manner 
- -that a continned Atheist 111ight ah110st regret the necessity 
()f differing fronl hiIn. \\Te bave often felt fdt, even when 
dissenting fro 111 hinl 1110st strongly, that we could kiss the 
hand that wielded the pen. " flere," we said to ourseh-cs, 
"is one who is 1110re than a Catholic, Inore than a theologian; 
()ne who has lived an intense inner life, who understands the 
hUlllan heart as few have understood it, who follows the subt- 
Jest workings of the hunlan Inind, who helps the reader to 
understand hÏ1l1sclf, who throws over eyery page the gbnlor 
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of a lofty character as well as a capacious intellect." 
Knowing N EW
L\
 through and through, as far as it was 
possible without personal intercourse; studying his writin
s 
carefully as those of the greatest soldier in the arBl)' of Faith; 
we could never share the distrust of his sincerity. He was a 
A C h I . b Catholic bv telnperament. Lik 
 Pascal, another 
at 0 IC Y " 
temp('rament. profound intelligence, he saw there was no logical 
halting-place between ROB1e and A.theisn1. Follow reason 
abso1utdy, and faith dies; follow faith absolutely, and reason 
becon1e5 its slave. NE\V:\L\K saw that no religious doglna 
has ever been able to resist the solvent power of the 
hunlan n1Ïnd. '1'0 consen-e his faith, therefore, he was 
obliged to set lin1its to his intellect. Certain first 
principles were to be assulned. Reason did not, and 
could not, pro\-e them; but once adn1itted, reason could be 
exercised in illustr;lting and defending theln. "
hen 
E\C\I.\
 
flung himself at the feet of Father DOll1inic, the Passionist, and 
was received into the COll1111union of Ron1e, he showed his 
conversion was a nlatter of ten1peralnent. The Father was 
greatly his inferior, but he represented the Cath01ic Church, 
and only within that Church could N E\V:\L\:'Il find rest for his 
soul. Protestant;snl acknowledged in theory, though nevcr 
in practice, the sovereignty of reason. N 
\L\L\
'S nature 
constrained hÜn to square practice with theory. 
Squared prac- 
tice with I-Ie would hold his faith, but hold it con- 
theory. 
sistently. He told the Protestants, after his 
conversion, that "reason was the substance of their faith," 
and that " private judgment does but create OpII1IOnS, 
and nothing nlore." ""hat he required was certitude, and he 
found it (such as it \,"as) in the Church of Ron1C. The 
proof of this is patent to any judicious reader, who per- 
ceives the exuberance, the 
pring, the glow of NEWl\L\N'S 
writings after he became a Catholic. I--lis genius was depressed 
by Protestantisn1. I Ie left it with long pain and travail, but 
haying left it, he felt a nlighty relief. * ì: * 
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Cardinal KEW
L\N dreaded Atheisn1, but he never 
Protestantism 
and rea,.on. argued against it. He knew th3.t was hopeless. His 
controversial writings were addressed to Protestants. He was 
always pointing out the intellectual unsoundness of their basis. 
Reason was their boast, and NEW
L\
 told then1 plainly that 
reason was unable to find half their doctrines in the Bible, th3.t 
reason affords no proper evidence of a future state, and that the 
very existence of God could not be ration3.11y proved so as to 
produce a conviction. He adn1ittcd that the ';unaided reason," 
if "correctly exercised," led to these beliefs; but unaided reason 
had a general tendency to exercise itself incorrectly; and con- 
sidering the faculty of reason "actually and historically," it had 
nearly always led to "sin1ple unbelief in nlatters of religion.' 
Thus, when Christ can1e, religious knowledge was "all but dis- 
appearing fron1 those portions of the world in which the 
intellect had been active and had had a career." And at 
prese:lt, outsiJc the Catholic Church, things are tending 
rapidly to "atheisn1 in one shape or other." 
Atheists and Here then is the reason why l11any Atheists 
Newman. con1plained that Cardinal NEW
L\
 was not in 
in contact with 1110dern thought. He had nothing to say about 
Darwin and evolution, and so forth; his polen1ic was antedilu- 
VIan. The cOlnplaint was excusable, but it overlooked two 
iInportant facts. First, n10dern science has invented no new 
a1"gltll/tllt against Theislu, and N EW:\L\N was perfectly f
uniliar 
with the old ones. Secondly, if Darwinisn1 has triun1phed in 
science, Catholicisn1 is still living, and seenlS likely to live. It 
is as the logical, uncon1pron1ising, and infinitely dexterous 
defender of this citadel of superstition that N E\L\L\
 is worthy 
of study by those who are engaged in its attack; his other 
qualities being chiefly interesting to the lovers of literature and 
psychology. And if the Atheists who study NEW
IAN are 
struck by his saintliness, if they find that the chan1pion of super- 
stition is terribly strong and adroit, it will be a terrible lesson to 
then1-first, in hUlnan spnpathy, and secondly, in the perfecting 
of their own wcapons and lllethods of warfare. 
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æaltgnaní' B lI
cBBcng
l'. 
The death of JOH
 HE:\RY KE\Y:\I.\
 is a landlnark in the 
A landmark in history of religion 
ul1ongst the English-speaking 
the history of races. It is now nearly half a century since the 
religion. 
distinguished FdIow of Oriel and Rector of St. 
Mary's, Oxford, passed through the golden gates of that Church 
of which he was to be OIle of the greatest living ornalnents. 
He was the genn of that great ()xford n1o,-e1l1cnt which has 
given new life to the re,-i,-al of CatholicisI11 in England, :111Ù her 
colonies, and in the United 
tatcs. Few will grudge this honest 
saccess, and probably not one controversialist remains to-day 
who would be one-sided enough to say that there is anything 
un-English or alien in the Communion in which 1\Ianning,. 
Gibbons, and 
Ioran arc elders. Nowadays English Catholic- 
isn1 is a great national force for gooel, and the disappearance of 
Cardinal NEW.\IAN frolu our 111idst will be felt not only as the 
\ r . 1 loss of the greatest of nlodern churcllll1en, but as a 
J lanu y 
bereavement. falnily bereaveUlent. His epitaph, which ought to 
be written in letters of gold, will be an everlasting pledge that 
.English Catholics, while faithful to every tenet of their creed, 
will be equally faithful to the great qualities which have gi,"cn 
supren1acy to their race. 


æa..;ctte, JE\?ctung. 
By the death of Cardinal JOH
 HEXRY NEW1\L\N, the 
R.0111an Catholic Church in (
reat Britain has lost a man of 
WhOll1 it has been justly proud -.a 11lan who, in virtue of his 
elevated and pure life, his disinterested and lofty aÌIns, hi:-; 
gentle and loving disposition, no less than his eloquence, his 
111arvellous literary gifts anù powcrs of keen, subtle reasoning, 
stood forth as being, in Inany respects, the fore- 
The foremost 
apologist of 1110st apologist of hi
 Church in this country. 
hisChurch. 1 
N"EW\IA
'S "rerversion.' to Rorne 111\.1st, uudou >t- 
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cdly, he reckoned one of the 1l10st striking incidents in the 
Teligious life of the century. :N 0 stronger testÏ1nony could 
have been furnished of the speIl which even yet is cast over 
:SOBle of the clearest intellects in the land hy the splendour 
and conlpleteness of the great system represented hy the 
Church of ROBle, and of the strange, and in sonle respects 
deeply sentilnental, fascination which the history of that 
Church still exerts upon 11linds that are naturaIly pre-disposed 
to such influences. In the case of NE\V:\IAN it has to be 
renlenlbered that aIlied with his penetrating and keen logical 
faculties and intensity of reasoned conviction there was e,-er 
a curious vein of mysticism, peeping out at times even in 
that channing biographical fragn1ent " Apologia pro 'Vita Sua," 
and which was always drawing hÏ1n towards the channing but 
Inist-
overed regions of pure emotion. On this point he 
was his own confessor:- 
"Can it be that those nlysterious stirrings of heart, and keen 
en10tions, and strange yearnings after we know not what, and 
awful iInpressions froll1 we know not whence, should be wrought 
in us by what is unsubstantial, and COlnes and goes, and begins 
and ends in itself? It is not so; it cannot be. No: they 
have escaped fro 111 SOl1le higher sphere: they are the out- 
pourings of eternal hannony in the Inediunl of created sound; 
they are the echoes froIn our Home, they are the voice of 
:\ngels, or the l\fagnificat of saints, or the living laws of Divine 
(;overnance, or the J)ivine Attributes; sonlething are they 
hesides thenlselves which we cannot COl1lpaSS, which we cannot 
utter-though l1lortal nlan, and he perhaps not otherwise 
distinguished above his fellows, has the gift of eliciting 
thenl." 
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(n5g,,\V JE"cning U'Ünes. 


Cardinal N E\V.:\L\
 was, and will pcrhap" rel11aln, 
a Ul1I n ue figurc 111 the re1Ü!Ïous histor } ' of 
A unique figure <. '1 
 '-' '-' 
in the history England. He was essentially one of those Illen 
úf England. 
Wh0111 the Church of Rome could justifiahly 
110nOlH by canonisation. The saintliness of his life and character 
.are the features that wil1 perhaps contribute 1110.-.;t to give i111- 
l110rtality to his Il1eInory. That he was horn in the Church of 
England and went over to the Church of Rome, cannot he 
regarded as by any Ineans an extraordinary eyent. It is, at al1 
events, conU11on; and, al1 things considered, it would have Leen 
far 1110re rell1arkahle had he relnained in a Church which did 
not, and could not, at the tinle of the slow R0111eward n10ven1ent, 
have satisfied the tender and wOlllanlike aspirations of his spirit- 
ual nature, and which delnanded froln hill1 a ll1asculinity of 
faith and endurance which he really did not possess. He secnled 
illcapahle of standing alone, or without the prop of a final 

uthority in religion which he failed to find in the Church of 
\ , 1 0 . . his youth, hut which he found, as practically thc 
.'"" . C lI1gll1g 

pirit. result of the "Tractarian.' nlov
nlent, In the 
Church of H.Oll1C; hecause he caIne to think it the 
'" Catholic Church," and, on the other hand, the Church 
of England "not a part of the Catholic Church, becausc 
not in C0I11111Union ".ith ROIne." It goes without saying 
that had J OH
 H ENR Y N E\\" 
l.\
 heen an intel1ectual1y stronger 
Blan, he would not only ha\'e remained in the Church of Eng- 
land, hut would, by thc force and purity of his genius, h
1\-e 
rescued it frOll1 the sLlte of indifference with which he credited 
it, and been the Incans of transfornling it into that nloùc1 of 
spIrituality which \\Oas the illun1Ïning yision of his nlind. But 
h
 could not bear the perpetual stress and struggle of personal 
indcpendence which i:-; the glory of the Protestant Church. 
Nl:.Wl\L\N was in religion a "lcaning" anù "clinging" spirit: and 
he found what he w.lllted in the supporting pillar
 of that 
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Church which he believed to be Catholic and authoritativc. 
It 111ay be said that he was one of those l11en who, hy their 
nobleness of intellect and purity of heart and 11lind, contributl: 
1110re than anything else to give to the Church of ROIne, in the 
estÏ1nation of a certain class of 11linds, an ahnost irresistible 
fascination and grandeur. K EW 1\1.-\ N had one suprenle attrac- 
tion besides the sweetness of his char
cter. His 
His literary 
style. literary style was a quality that all could appreciate, 
even those who could 110t approve his theological history. 
His books possess a chann which is to be found III the- 
writings of no other man, e
cept perhaps III those of l\fr. 
Ruskin. 


æent(C\VOnUllt. 


In modest patience and in hope serene, 
In all things keeping to the even mean. 
llating no creed-tho' fervent in his own, 
I Ie li\7ed in faith. nor wished to ]Ï\-e alone! 
Longing that all his ev'ry hope should share, 
For ev'ry sect some charity could spare; 
So like a "kindly light" amidst the gloom, 
The weary safely lead tho' "far from home." 


(lHnBOO\\' )E\'eníng U'i1nes. 


}>r. NE\Vì\L\N was a 1110St eloquent preacher. He attained 
to the highest dignities, s:l\-e onc, which his Church could 
bestow, and it is ÍInpossible to exaggerate the effect which 
his lofty intellect and still loftier character h3xe had upon 
the current English estimate of English Roman Catholicism. 
His "Apologia Pro Yita Sua " 111arks an epoch In his 
intellectual and spiritual career. That book is a history of 
the Cardinal's religious opinions, and exhibits, with perfect 
1,1nrCSCrve, the events and circumstances which contributed 
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to Inake hin1 what he was. \Vordsworth's ,. Prelude" describes 
the growth of a poet's nlind. N EW:\L\X'S "l\pologia'" dis- 
charges the saIne task for the theologian. 
\ Blore trans- 
parent lifc, anù ch
racter more thoroughly destitute of finesse, 
could not well De conceived than that unveiled in this pro- 
duction. Canon Kings1ey"s warmest friends were the first to 
.acknowledge that he n1ade a seriolls nlistake in entering the 
lists with the Cardinal. Hut many were disposed to forgive 
his rashness in consideration of the intellectual treasur
 
which it called forth. N E\V:\IA N'S work, entitled "An Essav in 

 \id of a (
ranln13r of .-\ssent," published in I 870, showed that 
his intellect had lost nothing of its power, and when a little later 

[r. (
Iac1stone published his examination of "The \T atican 
J )ecrees in their bearing on Civil 
\lIegiance," it ,yas NEW1\L\N'S 
reply to which Catholic Europe turned with special e3gerness. 



(nt3íiO\\' 1bcraltt 


J OHl\J" }-IE:\TH.Y NEW:\L\
 was a high dignitary of the Ronl
u1 
Catholic Church, yet it Inay safely be asserted th:lt the position 
of eminence ungrudgingly accorded to hÏ1n by the vast nlajority 
of his countrYB1en did not depend on the title of Cardinal 
borne in the declining years of his life. "NEW:\JAN of Oriel" 
was a natne to conjure with at Oxford sixty years 
A name to 
to conjure ago, and by his plain surnanle this saintly and 
with. 
greatly-Io,-ed priest of a religion which is not that 
of the Inajority of the nation will De best known to future 
generations of the English-speaking race. Till yesterday 
Cardinal NEW:\L\N was one of the few truly historical personages 
remaining anlongst us. He representeù, or perhaps rather 
emhodied, in his own personality a great historical 1110vement 
profoundly affecting one hranch of the Christian Church, which, 
neverthcless, i:-; already so 111uch an event of the past that 
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1110dern thinkers can calmly exan1ine its rise and progress, and 
in a certain sense its failure and decline. * * ..A.fter he- 
had left "the world" altogether he acquired by his. 
A second title . . d . I d ... h . I . 
to distinction. wntings a secon tIt e to IstinctIon, W IC 1 IS not 
disputed by those who can appreciate close reason- 
ing and pure, penetrating, and unaffected stylc in literary C0l11- 
position. 1\lost of NEW:\L\N'S writings, fron1 his tracts and 
sennons of 1830 down to the" Apologia ., and "GraI11111ar of 
Assent," are in ll1a11Y rc<;pecls outside literary criticisll1, but it 
Inay be questioned if we haye left anl0l1gst us such a n1aster 
of the EngIi
h language as the author of the .A/,olo,,-!;ia jrf' 
'l'ita sua. 


NEW
L\
 casily outliycd his enen1ies, for he in 
Hi.. enemies 
few. truth Inade few even when the battle which he took 
part in raged Il10st hotly. He had opponents. 
always. * * * * Recently Cardinal NEWl\L\N has waited J 
silently and humbly, .rarely seen by his co-religionists or 
adn1Ïrers, for the 111essenger who comes to cardinab and 
cottars alike. That he was a saint in the true sense 
A saint in the f h ld . 11 1 d . d 1 1 I 
true sense. 0 t e wor WI Je a l1utte even )y t lose w 10 
could never accept his teaching, or, indeed, so 
B1uch as undcrstand the Inental and spiritual process by which 
he reconciled hÏIllself to the doctrines of the Church of Ronle. 
He has told us in one of his books that he never had any 
doubts or troubles of any kind when once he had taken the 
final step which severed hinl fron1 the Church of England. 
Such entire and unquestioning surrender or 
ubjcction of the 
conscience and intellect is characteristic of the man who has 
passed away. It has never been, and probably ne,-er will be, 
possible to ll1any of his countrpnen: and by theIn, in consc- 
sequence, NEW
IAK'S life, teaching, and e
aInple, estimable as 
they are in ll1a11Y respects, will be pronounceù a splendid fail- 
ure. He said the latest word on behalf of ROIne, and said it in 
a Inarvellously fascinating style, but without pernlanent or wide- 
spread acceptance in this country. 
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(l;(asgO\\1 Jf
eníng mews. 


Cardinal N EW:\IAN'S finest and 1110st abiding "Apologia" will 
be the beautiful and saintly lite he lived. In the religious life 
of this country during the last fifty years he occupied a place no 
less prol11Ïnent and interesting than that which is his in the 
sphere of intellect and culture. The great interest of NEW- 
H . th I . I MAN'S life naturall y centres round his theoloaical 
IS eo oglca b 
position. position, and the story of his transition fron1 
Calvinisl1l to CatholicisI11, and froln I.iberal tendencies to a 
cOI1lplete surrender to authority will always possess a strong 
hold upon the Ï1nagination. 'rhe shock of his change had been 
anticipated before it canle; yet the effects of it upon the 
English Church were strong and lastIng. His own account of 
the transition 111ay be SUl1ll11ed up by saying that his was a 
nlind that could find no religious peace save in a devout and 
unquestioning acceptance of a rigorous and all-elllbracing set of 
dogn1as. To hÜ11, therefore, the latitudinarianisn1 allowed by 
the Church of England was fatal; he saw no 111iddle course 
between rejecting the Bible as of no authority, and accepting 
the plenary authority of the Church. In his own words:- 
" 'rhere are but two alternatives, the way to ROl1le and the way 
to AtheisI11: Anglicisl11 is the half-way house on the one side, 
and Liberalisn1 is the half-way house on the other." As a lnan 
A f of letters, Cardinal NEWMAN'S position is a strong 
s a man 0 
letters. and tenable one. He was a profound 111aster of 
English prose style, and his "Apologia" has the double 
reco111nlendation of intellectual interest and c0111111anding 
literary luerit. His poetry is less known. His h)'l11n, "I .ead, 
kindly Light," holds a favourite place in the hY11111010gy of 
Evangelical Churches, and attracts by the insight it gives into 
the struggles that beset the author's l1lind "alniù the encircling 
gloonl" of theological doubt. The spirit of hunlility it breathes 
is characteristic, too, of the n13n who 1llade such a cOlnplete 
surrender of reason to authority. ...\ noble life has passed away, 
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nd even those who cannot accept his teaching, or who fail tu 
understand the mental proccss by which he, fro In being one of 
the lights of the Church of England, becarnc a prop of thc 
Church of ROlne, will ungrudgingly cO
lceùe to hin1 Swin- 
burne's epithet, .. th
 0:.11y thdrn1c:-;s rose ., of Catholicism. 


æI('Þc. 


i'J eycr Ì>efore h
l.YC a11 creeds and parti
s been united, by a 
conunon and 
Ï1nultaneous yet independent impulse, to render 
affectionate honour to one whose whole life was an ul1compro- 
nlising protest against their overwhelming nlajority. Nur were 
the sentiments excited by the pcaceful death of an aged priest 
the result, as has sometimes happened, of a reaction in favour 
of t
rdy justice towards one who had received Inuch injustice. 
Such sudden wayes of public conscience have been known; 
.and it is true that Inen who have not yet passed their n1Ïddle 
age can remel11ber the time when the name of Dr. NEW:\L\N 
was connecteù in the lllinds of lllillion:) of his fellow-country- 
Inen ahnost with Apocalyptic terror. But, ,,-irtuany, all these 
things haye bcen forgotten: e\-en so long ago as the h Apologia," 
now a quarter of a cèntury old, public spnpathy was ahnost 
[r0111 the outset on the side of the vindicator of the Catholic 
Church. Justice had been done to Cardinal N EW:\IA.N in his 
lifetime; there was literally nothing lcft to undo. _\nd that is a 
rcflection of which a11 who regret his loss l11ay" feel the most 
proud. Sometinlcs, in the clash of parties and of personal 
animosities one is tempted to think that England has forgotten 
how to be just; but so signal a casc as this is Blore than 
rcassunng. 
"Te do not ll1ean to say that the ll1tnlal character of Cardinal 
NEW:;\IAN is yet perfect]y comprehended. He had the nlisfor- 
tune-as ll1an)' stiU, 
nd doubtlcss always will, think it -to be 
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.:It once a very Englu.;hn1an of Englishn1en and at the saIne tin1e 
to be inspired by that purely logical passion which, to the 
typical English n1ind, with its delight in cOlnprOlnises and half- 
views, is so unintelligible, and therefore to be so 111istrusted. 
He has been called the "slave of syHogisn1s;" 
The" slave of 1 
syllogisms." W 1ich assuredly can be said of very few. 'I'he 
instinct of the English n1ind, whether in political 
or spiritual affairs, is to stop short at a conclusion, aln10st in 
proportion to the inevitableness of it, when it l)egins to 100n1 
deady into view and is seen to he either inconvenient or con- 
trary to what was anticipated at the outset of the process. Any- 
one who proceeds straight tQ the end, without re 6 ard to his own 
personal syn1pathies or prejudices, is aln10st safe to be set down 
either as a fanatic or as a shu"e of words and syn1bols. NEW- 
:\L\X certainly never intended his syllogisms to lead hin1 to 
H.ome; and had he not been the 111an he was, he would 
have stopped as soon as Ron1e first caIne into view. There 
would have been no dishonesty in the process. l\Ien quite 
honestly reconcile then1sdves to the situation every day. 
NEW)L\
 went sÍ1nply on. _\nd herein. we believe, his exan1ple 
has already tended towards n10difying the intellectual character 
.of this country-not as yet conspicuously, but increasingly. 
The beginning, the n1iddle, anel the end of his theological 
journey were in full view of aU and were followed with universal 
interest; and when the exigences of logic are once followed 
with sympathy, the forerunner of intelligence will never be 
wanting in practical influence. It is n1uch to have established 
that "con1B10n sense," in its usual- and wrong-acceptance, 
is not the lin1it of the whole hun1an horizon, and is by no n1eans 
identical even with rea
on. 
But NEW:\L\N'S influence is of a far higher and larger kind 
than this. In this age of struggle and advertiseinent for per- 
sonal or party ends when selfishness, vanity, and vulgarity of 
111ind and action are assuredly not less COlnmon than in fonner 
tin1es, it is a great thing to have seen that there is still, after all, 
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no force on earth for gaining respect, honour, and affection like 
the simple fornl of unco111pro111ising consistenc } - 
The influence '-' 
of the and sincerity. The influence of N eWlnan is not of 
grt:at man. b 
the great ecclesiastic, or preacher, or writer, lIt just 
sinlply of the Great !\Ian
that phrase, as undefinable as genius, 
which, nevertheless, everybody understands when its application 
is recognised. Perhaps greatness of personality, distinct fr0111 
greatness in any particular direction, l11ay be best described as 
genius in ar.tion. Probably not one person in a hundred is 
fanli1iar with a line of prose that NEWMAX ever wrote; and of 
those who have seen or heard hÏ1n the nU111ber Blust he alto- 
gether inconsiderablc. Rut real influence radiates in a nlanner 
that ahnost appears nliraculous; it can only he c0l11pared to the 
effect of a wave of sound or light, which has no linlit, and 
affects ears and eyes which know nothing of its origin. Nothing 
can be so hopeful as to rea lise, as all can at this nlonlent, that 
the 111an Wh0111 the world is suprenlely honouring is the very 
nlan who of all others was least in touch with this actual world 
and its ways. That the world's heart is better than its hcad has 
been said often; and it is wen whenever the truth of it is 
proved. 'Ve have for at least a whole day been, thanks to 
JOHN HENRY NEW
IAN, living in a higher atl110sphere than that 
of everyday life; and it takes Blore than a generation to lose the 
influences of such experiences, even though they are apparently 
forgotten again in the whirl. 'Ye hold that the 
The whole '-' <J 
world better whole world is the better, in every way, for the lIfe 
for his life. h . . d h fi . h Id 
t at IS Just ended. An w at ner epltap cou 
be bestowed upon even the greatest of 11len. 
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(l;l'apbíc. 


The death of Cardinal N"EW:\L\
 has rell10ved fro111 the intel- 
lectual and spiritual life of Eng1and one of its 1110st interesting 
figures. The present gener
tion n1ay find it a little hard to 
understand the intense excitelnent created by the 1110velnent in 
connection with which he first n1ade his nan1C fal11ous. The 
difficulties of our tin1e are wholly different frOll1 those with 
which he had to grapple. and are in n1any ways deeper 
and n10re far-reaching. That the English n1inù was stirreù 
to its depths hy the conflict of ideas which led to 
NE\V
L\N'S withdrawal fron1 the Church of England is, 
however, certain; and it IS also certain that during 
the period which preceded the great decision of his 
His influence 
Lt:foreand life he exercised on n1any of the best of his ('on- 
after joining ten1 p oraries an influence which was second to that 
Rome. 
of no other Englishn1an of the day. ...\fter his 
secession to Ron1e there was a tin1e during which he ceased to 
be a great power in the intellectual world. He had ren10\.cd 
hin1self too widely fr0l11 the sympathies of the l11aSS of his 
countryn1en to be able to appeal to then1 strongly. But by the 
force of sheer intellect and character he gradually won a new 
position, and it is hardly too n1uch to say that during the last 
years of his long life he was regarded by the educated classes 
with a reverence deeper than that which was felt for 
ny other 
religious or ecclesiastical leader. He seel11ed to elnbody all 
the virtues sun1111ed up in the word" saintly;" and with these 
he unitecl a logical faculty of extraordinary subtlety, a fine and 
chastened in1agination, and a style which has never perhaps 
been surpassed in lucidity, delicacy. and grace. l\Iuch of his 
work is already practically dead; but son1e of his writings will 
probably always retain their chann as masterpieces in the high 
and difficult art of literary expression. 
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t 'ardinal N EW:\L\X is dead, and we lose in him not only one 
()f the ,-ery greatest In asters of English style, not only a l11an of 
singular purity and beauty of character, not only an eminent 
<-'"ample of personal sanctity, but the founder, we ll1ay aln10st 
say, of the Church of England as we see it. \Yhat the Church 
{)f England would haye become without the Tractarian l11ove- 
111ent we can faintly guess, and of the Tractarian movement 
XE\V:\L\X was the living soul and the inspiring genius. (
reat 
as his sen'ice.; have been to the COll1nlU1110n In 


J I is grt:al 


services. which he died, they are as nothing by the side of 
those he rendered to the communion in which the 1110st eventful 
years of his life were spent. ...-\11 that was best in Tractarianislu 
{'an1e frOln hin1---its reality, ib depth, its low estimate of externals, 
its keen sense of the importance of religion to the individual 
soul. The conclusions to which it led him were different from 
those to which it led his most de\"oted followers, but the 
prell1isscs from which they started and the temper in which they 
worked were identical, and whate\"er solid success the High 
Church party has attained since Candinal KEW.i\L\N'S departure 
have been due to their fidelity tu his l11ethod and spirit. He 
,rill be lnourned by 111a11Y in the Ron1an Church, but their 
sorrow will be less than ours, because they have not the san1e 
par
lll1ount reason to be grateful to hin1. 
I t is ('on1111on to speak of the naturalness and ease 
of Cardinal NEW:\IAN'S style in writing. It is, of 
course, the first thing that attracts notice when we 
open one of his books; and there are people who 
think it bald and thin and dry. 'I'hey look out for longer words, 
and grander phrases, and 1110re involved constructions, and 
neater epigran1s. They expect a great theIne to be treated with 
n10re pon1p and Inajesty, and they are disappointed. But the 
111ajority of Eng1ish readers seenl to be agreed in recognising the 
heauty and transparent flow of language, which matches the 


The X alural- 
!less of Car- 
dinal N ew- 
man's style. 
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Lest French wntln
 in renderin!! with sureness and without 
L: 
, 
effort the thought of the writer. But \\"hat is 1l10re interesting 
than even the formation of such a style-a work, we n1a)" be 
sure, not accol11 1 >lished without 111uch labour IS 
The man 
hehind the the man behind the style. For the Inan and the 
style. 
style are one in this perfect naturalness and ea
L'. 
.t\ny one who has watched at all carefully the Cardinal's career, 
whether in old days or later, l11ust ha\'e been struck with thi:i 
feature of his character, his naturalness, the freshne,;s and free- 
don1 with which he addressed a friend or e
pressed an opinion, 
the absence of all mannerisln and fonnality: and where he had 
to keep his dignity, both his loyal obedience to the authority 
which enjoined it and the half-an1used, half-hored impatienc
 
that he should be the person round whon1 all these grand 
doings centred. It Inade the greatest difference in his friend- 
ships whether his friends 111et hin1 on equal tcnns, or whether 
they brought with thcln too great conventional deference or 
solemnity of Inanner. He was by no nleal1S disposed to allow 
liberties to be taken or to put up with in1pertinence; for an that 
hordered on the unreal, for aU that was p0l11pOllS, conceited. 
affected he had little patience: but ahnost beyond, all these was. 
his disgust at being made the object of foolish adn1iration. He 
protested with whÎ1nsical fierceness against being nlade a 
hero or a sage; he was what he was, he said, and nothing 1110re, 
and he was inclined to he rude when people tried to force hÜu 
into an en1inence which he refused. \rith his profound sens
 
of the incomplet
 and the ridiculous in this world, and with a 
hUl110Ur in which the grote:-;que and the pathetic sides of life 
were together recognised every n10ll1ent, he never I:csitated to 
admit his o\\"n n1istakes. .\11 this case and frankness with thost.'" 
whon1 he trusted, which was one of the lessons which he learnt 
[ron1 Ifurrdl Froude, an intercourse which iInplied ..t good deal 
of give and take, all this satisfied his lo"e of freedom, his sense 
of the real. It was hi
 delight to give hÍlllse1f free play with 
th:>sc whon1 he could trust; to feel that he eoulù talk with 
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h open c. heart," understood without explaining, appea1ing for a 
response which ".ould not fail, though it ,,"as not heard. He 
could I)c stiff enough with those who he thought were 
acting a part, or pretending to nlore than thcy could perfonn. 
But he believed - what was not very easy to believe beforehand 
- that he could win the synIpathy of his countr}"lnen, though 
not their agrcen1Cnt with him: and so, with characteristic 
naturalness and freshness, he wrote the 
.Jp(}l(}gia. 
Xewmali'", The long life is closed. _\nd 11len, according 
course to their knowledge and intelligence, turn to 
eek 
consistent. 
for sonle go\'erning idea or aspect of things, by 
which to interpret the 1110\'ements and changes of a course 
which, in spite of its grcat changes, is felt at bottonl to han
 
been a unifonn and con
istent one. For it seenIS that, at 
starting, he is at once intolerant, even to harshness, to the 
ROlnan Church, and tolerant, though not syuIpathetic, to 
the English: then the parts are reversed, and he is intolerant 
to the English and tolerant to the Ronlan; and then at last. 
when he finally anchored in the Roman Church, he i:-; seen 
as-not tolerant, for that would in\-ol\'c dogmatic points 
on which he was Inost jealous, hut - synlpathetic in all that was 
of interest to England, and ready to recognise what was 
good and high in the English Church. 
The ultimate Is not the ultÍ1nate key to 
E\C\L\);,'S history 
key to his keen and profound sense of the life, society, 
Newman's 
history. and principles of action presented in the New 
TestanIcnt? To this New Te.stauIent life he saw, opposed 
and in contrast, the ways and assumptions of English life, 
religious as well as secular. He saw that the organisation 
of society had been carried, and was still being carried, to 
a great and wonderful perfection; only it was the perfection 
of a society and way of life adapted to the present wodel, 
and having its ends here; only it was as different as any- 
thing can be fronl the picture which the writers of the X ew 
Testalnent, consciously and unconsciously, gi\'c of thenIselves 
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and thcir friends. Here was a Church, a religion, a "Christian 
nation/' professing to he identical in spirit and rules of faith 

nd conduct with the Church and religion of the Gospels and 
Epistles; and what was the identity, beyond certain phrases 
and conventional suppositions? He coulù not see a trace 
in English society of that sÍ111pJe and seyere hold of the unseen 
and the future which is the colour and breath, .as well as the 
outward forn1, of the New Testament life. Nothing could Le 
n10re perfect, nothing grander and noLler, than all the current 
arrange111ents for this life; its justice, order, increasing gentle- 
ness, widening sympathies between lnen 
 but it was all for the 
perfection and improyement of this life; it would all go on, 
if what we experience now was our only scene and destiny. 
This perpetual antithesis haunted hÜn, when he knew it, or 
when he did not. ...\gainst it the Church ought to be the per- 
petual protest, and the fearless challenge, as it was in the days 
of the K ew Testament. But thc English Church had drunk in 
too deeply the temper. iùeas, and laws of an al11bitious and 
advancing civilisation: so much so, as to be unfaithful to its 
special charge and mission. The prophet had ceased to rebuke, 
warn, and suffer 
 he had thrown in his lot with tho:-;e who had 
ceased to he cruel and inhlunan, hut thought only of nlaking 
their dwelling-place as secure and happy as they could. The 
Church had hecOl11è respectable, c0111fortablc..', sensible, tcn:- 
perate, liheral: jealous about the fonns of its creeds, equally 
jealous of its secular rights, interested in the discussion of sub- 
ordinate questions, becoming Blore and B10rc tolerant of 
differences: and ready for works of bene\"olence anù large 
charity, in syn1pathy with the agncultural poor, open-handed 
in its gifts; willing fellow-worker with 
ocidy in kindly deeds. 
its accon1plice in secularity. 
 \11 this was adn1ÏraLle, hut it was 
not the 1ife of the X ew Testmnent, and it was that 
The life of the 
:'\ew which filled his thoughts. The English Church 
'J estament. 
had exchanged religion for ciyilisation, the first cen- 
tury for the nineteenth, the New Testau1cnt, as it is written, for 
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a counterfeit of it interpreted by Paley or :\[r. Simeon; and it 
seelHed to have betrayed its trust. FornI after fonn was tried 
hy hÜn, the Christianity of Evangelicalis111, the Christianity of 
"'"hately, the Christianity of Hawkins, the Christianity of Kehle 
and Pusey; it was all very well, but it was not the Christianity 
of the New Testmnent and of the first ages. He wrote the 
"Church of the Fathers.' to show they were not lnerely 
evi<;lences of religion, but really li,-ing lncn; that they could 
and did live as they taught, and what was there like the 
 ew 
Testanlent or even the first ages now? ... \las! there ""as noth- 
ing conlpletely like them; but of all unlike things, the Church of 
England with its "Sll1l1g parsons;. and pony-carriages for their 
wives and daughters, seemed the BlOst unlike: lllore unlike than 
the great unrefonned Roman Church. But at least the ROI11an 
Church had not only presen-ed, but Inaintained at full strength 
through the centuries to our day, two things of which the 
 ew 
'l'estal11ent was full, and which are characteristic of it- 
devotion and self-sacrifice. The crowds at a pilgriIn- 
age or a shrine, were nluch 11lore like the Inultitudes 
who followed our Lord about the hills of C;alilee, than 
anything that could ue seen in the English Church, even 
if the Salvation ...\rnlY were one of its instrulnents. And the 
spirit which go\"erned the R011lan Church had prevailed on 11len 
to I1lake the sacrifice of celibacy a l1latter of course, as a con- 
dition of n1Ïnistering in a regular and systelnatic way not only 
to the souls, but to the budie:') of Blen, not ollly on the Priest- 
hood, but on educational Grothcrhoods and Sisters of the poor, 
and of hospitals. 1 >evotion and sacrifÌce, prayer and self-deny- 
ing charity, in one word sanctity, are at once on the surface of 
the Ncw Testament and interwo\"cn with all its suhstance. He 
recoiled frOl11 a representation of the religion of the 
 e"" Testa- 
Inent which to his eye was without thel11. He turned to where, 
in spite of every disadvantage, he found them. In St. Filippo 
N eri he could find a link bdween the New Testanlcnt and pro- 
gressive civilization. He could find no St. Fili
po -:;0 Blodern 
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and yet so Scriptural- when he sought at hOlne. * * * * 
..L\nd it was the reproduction, partial as it 111ight he, yet real and 
characteristic, in the Roman Church of the life and ways of tht; 
New TestanH:nt, which was the irresistible attraction that tore 
hiln fron1 the associations and the affections of half a life- 
ti lue. 
Never for a 1110111cnt did his loyalty and obedience to h1:-; 
Church, even when 1110st tri
d, "'aver anù falter. The thin:g is 
inconcei,-ahle to anyone who ever knew hinl, and the lucre 
suggestion would be enough to lnake him Llaze forth in an his. 
old fierceness and power. But perfectly.satisfied of his position, 
and with his duties clearly defined, he could anow large and 
increasing play, in the leisure of advancing age, to his natural 
synlpathies, and to the effect of the wonderful spectacle of the 
An English- world around hin1. He was, after all, an English- 
man. tHan; and, with all his quickness to detect and 
denounce what was selfish and poor in English ideas and 
action, and with all the strength of his deep antipathies, his 
chief interests were for things English -English literature, 
English social life, English politics, English religion. He liked 
to identify hiu1self, as far as it was possible, with things English, 
even with things that bclongcll to his own first days. He re- 
published his Oxford sermons anù treatises. He prized hi
 
honorary fellow:;hip at Trinity; he enjoyed his visit to Oxford, 
and the we1conlc which he 111et there. He discerned how 111uch 
the English Church counted for in the fight going on in England 
for the faith of Christ. There was in all that he said and did a 
gentleness, a forhearance, a kindly friendliness, a wann recogni- 
tion of the honour paid hin1 by his countryn1en, ever since the 
.Apologia had broken down the prejudices which had prevented 
EnglisluIlen frol11 doing hiln justice. As with hi:) chief 
antagonist at Oxford, I )r. Hawkins, advancing years brought 
with then1 increa
ing gentleness, and generosity, and courtesy. 
nut through all this there was perceptible to thos'i who watcheù, 
a pathetic yearning for sOlnething which was not to be had: a 
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nse, resigned
for so it was ordered-hut deep and piercing, 
how far, not S0111e of us, but all of us, are fronl the life of the 
New TestaIllent: how nluch there is for religion to do, and how 
little there seems to be to do it. 


1baUfaI <Suarðian. 


_\ great Engli:-;hman has been unexpectedly snatched fro 111 
the n1Ïdst of the nation, by the death of Cardinal NE.W:\L\N. 
The whole world is rendered poorer by his decease. 
\.nd 
although the latter half of his life was spent in a secluded 
religious atn10sphere, not congenial to the 11lasculine Teutonic 
intellect in the nlajority of instances, still 1)r. NEW:\IAN has 
ever been deeply respected. 
Iillions of his fellow-countrYlllen, 
forgetting that they cherish no sp11pathy with the ascetic 
instincts which aided hinl in the prinle of life to renounce his 
.early Protestantislll, will follow his bier in thought to the grayc. 
There are lnanifolcl lcssons to be learned frolll his life. In 
addition, his death has vividly recalled to recollection the 
e
citing incidents of the now fall10us Oxford nlovelllent; so 
lnuch so that it would scarcely be an exaggeration to affinn that 
the decade, so crowded with anxieties to Oxford University and 
the Established Church at large, which witnessed the issue of 
the Tracts for the Times, has aln10st been lived o\-er again in the 
11linds of l11any during the current week. Still, we cannot use 
No idolising language regarding Cardinal NEWl\lA
. 
idolising 
language. His secession fro 111 the Church of England on 
October 8th, 1845, produced an undoubted shock; but its 
severity was sOlllewhat l11itigated because it had been distinctly 
foreseen. Her fortunes are not wrapped up in the fidelity or 
the genius of anyone nlan. 1Ioreover, were it possible that 
.such could Leethe case, Dr. NEWMAX, even in his palmiest days 
within her pale, notwithstanding his strong, winning personality, 
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l1ad defects which would necessarily have prevented hiIn froln 
wielding so overwhel111ing an influence. As a scholar he was 
'Surrounded by superiors. His degree was a disappointtnent 
.and a surprise. "T e adnlit that as a theologian he wielded a 
facile pen, which conveycd clear ideas, logically arranged, to his 
readers. His 11lind, too, was subtle, and was admirably 
.calculated to insinuate into others conclusions cleverly reared 
.on pren1ises ".hich had not been carefully exalllined. ])r. 

EW:\L\X'S chief defect, however, at least as an Oxford leader, 
lay in his scanty acquaintance with the history of the Christian 
<"::hurch. Hence his brilliant powers of exposition, c0111bined 
with a 11lasterly insight into the periods which he had studied, 
.awakened 1110re confidence in his guidance than he fairly 
desen"ed. 
On the other hand, there are numerous reasons why his 
111e1110ry will be re,"cred. ] t is impossible to deny 
Why his 
'memory will he that he was single-hearted in all his changes of 
re\'ercl1. 
creed. Neither did he pausc to calculate the cost 
when Ï1npdled to J11ake sacriïÌces for conscience sake. Then
- 
fore, when the late Charles Kingsley alleged in an article in 
_lEilonillall's .JIaga;;ille, that truth was no ,.irtue in the eyes of 
the ROlnan Catholic clergy, staIllping the proposition with 
Cardinal 
EW:\IA
'S authority, he inevitably perpetrated a 
double blunder. The head of the oratory of 81. Philip K eri, at 
Edgbaston, enjoyed 11luch vantage ground in rebutting such" an 
attack. Kingsley struggled hard in the controversy. J twas. in 
VaIn. For it only served to call into existence the striking 
61p%gill, which burst upon the rdigiou:; world as a fascinating 
autobiography, winning with acclaim a ,"erdict for undeviating 
honesty on behalf of the now deceased Cardinal. Fronl the 
'"ery outset, too, of the Oxford 1110'"C111ent, a halo of herois111 
seetHed to attach to hin1 who was 1110re and 1110re for a while its 
central figure. Kcble, Pusey, and other theological giants, like- 
wise stood in the ,"anguard, but I>r. X E\\"
l.\
 was 1110re con- 

picuou') than eithcr of them. To ignore this was out of the 
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question. It arose p:utly because I )r. NE\\':\IAl'\ was cl.1ùowed 
with less caution, and partly because only one at a time could 
he .Vlcar of St. l\1ary's. Oxford. His sennons ill the Lni\Trsity 
pulpit were classic compositions. ...L\part frolll their po1i:;h. they 
probed 1l1en's hearts to the very core. Taking advantage of hi:-; 
own exceptional powers of introspection, Dr. N EW:\L-\
 searched 
out and laid hare the inner secrets of others, anù so attracted 
1l1u1titudes to hill1self for religious counsel. In the ere
 of the- 
1l1aSS of Englishmen Cardinal NE\\':\IAN has long possessed 
another charn1-he was a perfect 1l1aster of the English 
language. Few have displayed with greater skill than he has, 
not only the flexibility of our COll1posite tongue, hut also its 
capacity to express every shade of thought, fro1l1 subtle 
arguillent to lofty imagination. N or was he by any nlcans a 
poor poet. Readers of the L)'ra .Aþostolica recognise his con- 
tributions as amongst the sweetest in the little ,.0IU111e. Indeed. 
the lllan H1lISt have conlll1anded no faint genius who was ahle to 
take his place beside the author of the Christiall J éar, in 
presenting a selection of sacrcd poe1l1S to the English public. 
" Lead, kindly I.ight," is one of those thrilling hyn1ns destined 
not to die wherever Christianity sways the hearts of 111ankind. 
It is difficult to realise that he who penned that undying lyric 
has passed froll1 earthly life. In every sense of thc word he was 
an 
nglishman. If he was drivell frolll the busy haunts of 111en 
to spend a n10re contemplative nlode of existence', he did not 
ccase to Lc interested in the welfare of his native lanel. So- 
called Liberalis111 is responsible for the first change in the late 
Cardinal NEW:\L\
's religious position. He recoiled fro 111 the 
hidden ùestructÎ\-e tendencies which it was calculated to 
de,.elop. The sanle uprooting hent is characteristic of I.iberal- 
iSH1 st ill. And so. we belic\-e that Cardinal N EW:\IA 
 's attitude 
towards it rell1ained unaltered to the ,"cry last. 


The abilities of 1)r. NEW:\L\N, says !\lr. Justin 
rCarthy 
in his "History of Our Own Times," were hardly surpassed 
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by any contemporary in any ùepartlnent of thought. His 
position and influence in O'(ford were aln10st unique. There 
was in his intelJectual temperament a curious cOlnhination 
of the 11lystic and the logical. He was at once a poet 
ùrea111cr and a sophbt in the true and not the corrupt 
and ungenerous sense of the latter word. It had often been 
<;aid of hin1 and of another great Englishman that a change 
in thcir early conditions and training would easily have 111ade 
:\IiIl and of NEW
L\N a Stuart l\Iill, and of l\lill a NEW:\IAN. 

ewman. England in our time has hardly had a greater 111as- 
ter of argument and of English prose th:lll NEW;\IAN. J Ie 
is one of the keenest of dialecticians, and, like ::\lil1, has the 
rare art that dissolves all the difficulties of the 1110st abstruse 
or perplexed suhject, and shows it bare and clear even to 
the lea:t subtle of readers. H is words dispel n1ists; and 
whether they who listen agree or not, they cannot fail to 
understand. 
 \. penetrating poignant satirical 11lunour is found 
in most of his writings; an irony sometimes piercing sud- 
denly through it like a darting pain. On the other hand, 
a generous vein of poetry and of pathos infonns his style; 
and there are Inany passages of his works in which he rises 
to the height of a genuine and nohle eloquence. In all the 
arts tha
 111ake a great preacher or orator, NEW
L\N was 

trikingly deficient. His Inanner was constrained, ungrace- 
ful and even awkward; his voice was thin and weak. His 
hearing was not at first impressive in any way. .A gaunt 
clllaciated figure, a sharp and eagle face, a cold n1editative 
eye rather repelled than attracted those who S:lW hiIn for 
the first tin1e. Singularly devoid of affectation, NEWM.\N 
<-lid not always conceal his intellectual scorn of Inen who 
made loud pretence with inferior gifts, anù the n1en ll1Ust 
have been few indeed whose gifts were not inferior to hi
. 
NE\V
L\:'\J' had no scorn for intellectual inferiority in itsdf; 
he (kspised it only when it gave itself airs. His influence 
while he was the \ïcar of St. .\Iary's at Oxford was pro- 
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found. .As 1\1r. Gladstone said of hinl in a recent speech, 
"without ostentation or effort, but by sinlple excellence, he 
was continua11y drawing undergraduates 1110re and more- 
around hinl." 


1bn ntpsbírc !tð\'crtíscr. 


Englishnlen of all creeds and of all parties will hear with a 
thrill of regret that ]OHX HENRY NEW:\Ll\N has passed to his. 
rest. The greatest lllaster of the English Janguage in our time 
will no nlore wield the weapon which discomfited e,-ery assailant. 
'The author of "Lead, Kindly Light " will never again touch 
that sacred harp which under his hands had so potent and 
pathetic a tone. The preacher who was wont to hold congre- 
gations spellbound by the 111agic of his oratory has preached 
his last sermon. The Churchman whose career cOlnprised the 
whole history of the revival movement in the English Church 
has gone over to the great nlajority, \\"h0111 I
cble, and Pusey. 
and Faber, and Arnold, and "Thately, and IHan)" another of thL:' 
brilliant band of Inoral and intellectual notabilities has joined 
before hÏ111. It has been said of hin1 that it was his singular 
Attracted res- good fortune to attract the respect of the 1110st 
pect of most opposite schools and parties, and to win the regard 
opposite parties 
of antagonists whose l11utual hatred is proverbial. 
"Thile the ROlnan Catholic Church hailed the accession of so 
illustrious a con,-ert, English Churchnlcn still clung to the J11an 
whon1 they had so loyed and honoured, and whose personal 
character and career retained to the last their ideal Joftiness, 
unworldliness, and purity. He had gi\'en the rnost con,'incing- 
proof that he was ao:-\olutdy unassailahJe by the influences- 
which control ordlnary 111en. Falne, and int1uence, and posi- 
tion, and a career which offereù scope for the highest anlbition, 
were all surrendered without hesitatioJ1 to follùw what he be- 
lieved to be the truth. 'Ye think hin1 nlistaken in the conclusion 
at which he arriyecl. "re cannot recognise the reality of the 
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clainl which was to him irresistible, but there can be no question 
of the sincerity with which he obeyed the call which he believed 
r j ' h . f to be the voice of co
science. It is g iven to few 
e VOIce 0 
conscience. ll1en who have played so conspicuous a part in the 
intellectual controversies of their day, and who, above all, have 
ll1ixed so freely in religious controversies, to leave behind theln 
so absolutely Ï1npeccable a record. The ll1an who could so sud- 
denly and so unhesitatingly exchange the applause and the 
ttllllult of the centres of intellectual actÏ\'ity for the absolute 
seclusion and repose of the quiet Oratory at Edgbaston could 
be no ordinary character; hut N EW:\IA
 has never given the 
faintest sign that he regretted his decision. K ow he has gone 
to his rest, leaving a blank in the intellectual history of his time, 
} ' ] 1 though he will not be Inissed by the world of action. 
<.ng ane was 
prJud of him. England was proud of hinl, as she had every right 
and reaSOll to be, for not 11lany such 11linds or such characters 
are given to any nation. ""hen the bitterness of controversy 
has died out, and new phases of the great religious questions of 
the age present thclllselves to our successors, the nalne of JOHN 
HE
RY NE\C\L\X will renlain undin11ned and untarnished a
 
that of a great thinker, a great writer, and a 
aintly 111an. 


1fJcrcforð Uítncs. 


The death of Cardinal NEWMAN in his ninetieth year could 
not take his countrymen by surprise; but it is none the less an 
event of national concern, which 111Ust give risc to 
An event of 
n.ttion
d the 1110st widespread regret. .Another of the really 
great and faulous Englislunen of the nineteenth 
century has passed away, and the void causeù by his death 
would have been greater if be had not outlived his activity by 
Juany years. N early half a century has passed since NEWMAN 
of Oriel went o\-er to ROllle. The effccts of his secession were 


concern. 
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not so great as was anticipated, for the very arguments which 
Blade hÜn a pervert have kept the vast 111
jority of High 
.Churchli1en contented in the Church in which they were born. 
But NE\Y::\L\N was adnlired and loved, in 111
ny thousands of 
instances, for virtues quite distinct fro111 his ecclesiastical views. 
There is no partisanship in the regret occasioned by his death. 


1bcrcfcrð filjercur\2. 


One of the 1110st brilliant of our theologians has passed away 
in Cardinal JOHN HENRY NEWl\L\N. It would be inlpossible to 
enumerate the life and work of the great Catholic divine within 
the limits of an ordinary 111emoir, but it will be sufficient to say 
H . . 11 that his influence will be felt Ion!! after his name 
IS m uenee '-' . 
will be felt long has he en forgotten. Cardinal N EW1\L\N'S whole life 
is a striking instance of the position to be obtained by indo111it- 
.able energy, c0111bined with talents of a high order and a quick 
mental grasp which is vouchsafed to few. I t c
nnot be said 
that the great divine's theological views were shaped hastily, or 
fettered hy the shackles of conventionality. Calvanist, 
Tract
rian, and Roman Catholic in turn, Cardinal NEW:\L\N 
Inight claitn to have tried the tenets of every school before he 
finaHy embraced the 1110st conservative faith, a faith in which 
the greater part of his working life was past, and a creed in 
which he believed to the day of his death. It is very certain 
that in the death of Cardinal NE\V
L\N, England has lost one of 
the best and brightest of her sons. 
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 \ great Englishl11an i:5 gone -one of the greatest of his 

ge, though for years he had lived, so to speak, out of the 

 world's sight. JOHN HEX}{Y i\E\V.:\L\
, always an 
.an 
arnest 

eeker afterthe earnest seeker after the truth, al ways sincere, 
truth. I I d I . . 
a ways gent e, an a ways nllghty of Intellect, found 

nchor, after Illuch tUrI110il of thought and controversial rheto- 
ric, within the walls of the Church of Rome. There were 111any 
who could not see as he saw who regretted this deeply; but all 
who ever cal11e in contact with this remarkable 111an-one of 
the sturdiest strugglers in the nlenlorable Tractarian nlovenlcnt 
which shook religious England to the heart- were struck with 
the beauty and the deep, pure piety of his life. He was a 
scholar of great parts, and a poet as well as a Churclll11an, and 
the luere enu111eration of his VoluIllinous writings fill several of 
the broad pages of the British 
IuseuIl1 Library catalogue. Yet 
of all the burning words he penned, and of all the delicate 
inlagery that el11anated fronl his poetic brain, we question if 
.aught will live longer through ages unborn than that tender, 
soulful lyric of his, ""I Jèad Kindly T .ight," which has cOlllforted 
Il1any a broken-hearted saint in the \".. alley of 1 >esolation already, 
and will continue to be sung by both Protestant and Catholic 
with equal feeling and thankfulness for nlany and ]l1any a year 
to .come. 


1f)ctnc .Mail. 


Cardinal NE\V.\IA
 whose death occurred at the Oratory, 
Edghaston, Rirrilinghanl, on ::\Ionday night, was in his 9 0th 
year. Horn the son of a l.ondon 111erchant prince, nurtured in 
Erastian Calvinism, and passing fron1 thence by subtle grada- 
tions through 111etaphysical scepticisnl into the region of sc,'erest 
orthodoxy; the leader, almost for a generation, of the greatest 
religious revolution in Europe since the Reformation; Cardinal 
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N EW:\L-\N has died a Prince of the ROlnan Catholic Church, but 
bereft neither of the love nor the esteenl of his companions on 
the way, however brief their journey. It is not quite half a 
century since the Fellow of Oriel and Rector of T .Ïttlelnore was 
received by Father Donlinic, the Passionist, into the Church of 
ROllIC. SInce then he has attained to the highest dignities, 
save one, which his Church could bestow, and it is Ï1npossiblc 
to exaggerate the effect which his lofty intellect and still loftier 
character have had upon the current English estimate of 
English R0l11an CatholicisHl. 


1bot1le 1RC\V5. 


Cardinal NEW:\IAN passed quietly and peacefully away on 
J\londay in his ninetieth year, after a three days' illness. His 
death carries the l1lind back to another generation, and to 
thoughts of such l11en as Kingsley, Keble, and Pusey. He out- 
lived the great controversies and the great schisHl which will be 
indelibly associated with his Hanle and that of a few others. 
One would, indeed, he pretty safe in saying that SOllIe of the 
younger men of the present day, who have studied the story of 
the Tractarian l110Velnent, were under the Ï1npression that he 
had died long ago. For the last three years he has been little 
in evidence. His energies were c0111pletely exhausted, and his 
visits to the Oratory at Birnlinghanl were only 111ade with the 
support of two Fathers. His Eminence won and kept in an 
extraordinary, but none the less intelligible way, the affection 
and respect of the English people. \Yhatever he did, and how- 
ever deeply he l11a)' have wounded their susceptibilities, they 
were ever ready to recognise the purity of his nlotives, the 
strength of his reasoning, and the dignity of the position he took 
up. 'Yhen N E\\':\L\X went over to the Roman Church, it wa:> 
felt by 11lanY that the .Anglican Church was doolueù, and no 
doubt his secession invoh-ed it in a period of considerable triaL 
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'The High Church party have acquired 1110re and 1110re strength 
with years, and, if it had had the advantage of his eloquence 
and logic, it would now prohably have heen all-powerfu1. 


1borsc anð 1bounð. 


The death of Cardinal NEW
L\X, even in his ninetieth year. 
will be a subject of general regret, for he was always in favour 
of 1110deration, and ready to check any belligerent aims, if such 
existed, between those whose religious views differed frol11 hi") 
own. 


1buððcrBfíclð JE!atìlíncr. 


The death of Cardinal KEW
I.\X IS one of those 
A pillal. ill h . h I h h 
W IC appear ahnost as t lough t ey ou g t not to 
Israel fallen. ...... 
OCCUr. It has been so natural a thing to have hint 
with us that it has seen1ed as though he ought always to relnain. 
Hut whilst in undergoing the lot of all humanity, Cardinal 
N EW
IAN has in one sense gone frOln us, there is another sense 
in which he 111ust relnain with the English-speaking people for 
Inany years to COlne, to whatever section of the Christian 
Church, or to whatever circle of persons of culture they may 
belong. For several years back it has been understood that 
JOXH HE
RY NEW
IA
'S work was accomplished, and that the 
years which Inight be added would be years of respectful 
synlpathy and grateful service offered by others to the aged 
sen"ant of his God and of his Church, anù that they could in 
the nature of things add little to the leoacy which he would 
leave behind. Happily Shakespeare's "oft" instead of "aye'. 
was the rightly chosen wonl when he said "The e,oil that men 
do 1 ives after thenl; the good is oft interréd with their bones.'? 
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()nly Protestants so rabid as almost to ùeserve the denial of 
their c1ainl to he fo11owers of the catholic and tolerant Founder 
of Christianity can continue to entertain uncharitable feelings 
towards olle who, however n1istaken he n1ay have been, has 
c. d II } ' nevertheless served we1l his a g e and nation. and has 
:"'el"ve we us 
age and nation set up a standard of English prose which is-for 
the worId at large -:1 greater thing than his championship of an 

ntiquated and un-English theory of church goverl1lnent and a 
gradua11y but surely failing and dissoh'ing church. NE\L\L\
 
was of a te.n1peramcnt and turn of thinking so vastly different 
from those of the 1l10dern Engli
lllnan that he found conviction 
in argunlents which are utterly insufficient for ninety-nine out of 
en?ry hundred of his Protestant readers. But they are pre- 
judiced inùeed who cannot discern, behind the pleading- 
sonletimes the special pleading -for RonlÍsh theology, the charn1 
of style and heauty of spirit which pervade well-nigh all his 
works. That style was often used, doubtless, to nlake weak 

lfgument seen1 strong, and, as has been pointcd out, to Inake 
the ".orse appear the bettcr reason. But no one will accuse 

 E\V \I.\N of consciously Inisusing hIS great powers. If the 
spirit of progress is too healthy and too powerful to have been 
held in chains by evcn the spirit of authority which J. H. 
TJ } NEW
L-\
 proclaimed, the age has been spiritualised 
Ie age l:lS 
. .bee'
 and refined by his insistence upon the suprcnle 
"Plntuahsed. 
inlportance of Inan's higher nature, and the conl- 
parative insignificance and worthlessness of 111aterial progress, 
if unaccompanied by the developll1ent of the highest qualities 
and faculties of the hUlnan mind and spirit. To Carùinal 
XE\L\L\N the old question "\Vhat shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul?" was the ultitnate 
:1nd 1110st important question of life. . \nd this was so, not in 
the narrow anù somewhat selfish evangelical sense alone, but in 
that wider sense which identifies the soul of n1:1n with :111 that 
111[1 y be c[111ed life as distinguished fron1 the existence of the 
plants [1ncl the brutes. The nlan who has kept that idea before 
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the lllodern world, anù dothed it in a hundred IJcantifull\" 
J 
appropriate and attractive ways, h;l-; renJered J n inestitnahle 
service to his kind. "
hateYer his theology, and whatc\'cr hi
 
desire to induce othèrs, hy his Apology fur his own life, to follow 
hitn to ROHle, all who set hUlllanity higher than the lnaterial world 
or the brute creation o\ye to Cardinal NE\\":\L\:\" a debt of grati 
tude \yhich will doubtless be fredy acknowledged now that he 
has, in the full ripeness of his long life, gone to join the great 
I1lajority, where creeds and churches are unknown, and where 
each human soul shines according to the worth of its being, 
and not according to the rightness--Inellsured hy human 
standards-of its thoughts about being and of the other 
accidents of its earthly existence. 


1buU JêJ;prC65. 


It is pleasant to see, frOlll reading the accounts of XE\\"\L\:\'" 
which his death has called forth, how LlnaninloLls is the feding 
with regard to this noble nature. \re are all proud of him, <111<.17 
while it does honour to an age that it :-;houlcl haye gÏ\-en birth 
to one who is in character and in life wort I1\' to IJe- 
w ortllr to J 
be ranked \\ith ranked with the saints of bygone titncs, it is no less 
the saint!). I 1 I I I I 1 1 I 1 . I 
Ionoura ) e t lat Ie s lOll ( 1avc )een a ppreclatet 
whilst living. and should not have had to wait, as too many 
saints ha\-e had to do, for a recognition after death. It ha
 
heen no ll1ere fad or passing craze to speak well of this old 
man, \vho has been lidng for the last thirty years or lnore the 
life of a recluse at Birminghanl. I Ie has not sought popularity, 
he has not posed in picturesquc at'itucks, and hc has not 
flattered the llluititude. The Church of which he was an 
ornamcnt is 110t one to which the majority of Englishmcn 
are apt to be too tolerantly disposed: antI beforc Cardinal 
XEW:\IA
 hecame a Roman Catholic he had ('au
cd great 
haw)c in the English Church by the dis
l"nsions which naturally 
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arose ahout the .Anglican dognlas adyanced by him. 
1 ore- 
over he was extrelnely subtle in his thoughts and his ways 
of expressing theIn, and Englislll11en are not usually n
ry kind 
Ev
ryone to anyone \\"h0111 they cannot readily understand 
rais
s his \'oic
 d k f 1 1 
to do him an ran 
 as one 0 t lcmse Yes. \
 et, in spite of all, 
honour. he was not regarded with the bitterness which is 
felt towards a "lost leader." He was aùnlircd for his simpk 
character and loyed for his good works, and now that he is 
dead e\-eryone raises his yoice to do him honour. 
It is worth notice that NEW
L\N, whose gentleness is univer- 
sally acknowledged, has never shrunk fronl fighting 
X
Yer shrunk 
from fighting hard for a cause which he believed to be true. He 
hard. 
has not gained golden opinions from others at the 
expense of con1pro111ising his own. '\
hile he was in the Church 
of England he attacked the discipline and the dogma of ROllle 
with a11 the strength of sincere conviction. Later on, when he 
was a Ronlan Catholic, and when Charles :Kingsley accused 
hÏ1n of lying, he entered into a fierce contest, in which he 
fought without the gloves, and utterly demolished his antago- 
nist. He was not careful in answering his accuser, and he used 
a poignant irony, the effort of which has been well cOll1pared to 
:l "shooting pain." 'Yhen the Bulgarian atrocities were being 
conll11itterl, Cardinal 
EW
I.\
 canle forward and gave SOll1e 
yery seyere lectures in ]jverpool upon Turkey, and declared 
that Turkey had no 11lore right to the land she occupied than 
a pirate to the sea he sailed o\-er. Can any other instance be 
1 ,. found of a 111an who was so free in controyersy, and 
, rce III COI1- 
twversy, an
 yef Inade so few cnen1Ïes? He ne\"er hedged, ur 
)"f"t few enemIes . 
thought of conseqnences to 111 111 self, or of the 
possibility of heing n1Ïsunderstood. He spoke out just what he 
llleant, and if he thought a thing e,-il he attacked it. .\.nù yet 
no party spirit, and r:o aggrieved interest, has tonched the 
uniycrsal cstim:ttion in which he has long heen held. 
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3nquírcr. 


The stonns of half a century ago had long subsided, anù 
Cardinal NE\V:\IAX, who was 1110St conspicuous a1110ng them, 
had long reached his desired haven of quiet. 'Vhen at 
length the last pulse of a life of ninety years beat frOll1 
: the old 111an's heart, it was but as the dying fall of a wavelet 
that washes gently on a shore far renlote frolll the deep 
waters where telllpests are wont to rage and swell. A\ genera- 
tion has arisen to whon1 Cardinal NJ<::W:\L\N has already becollle 
a figure in histor y rather than a lh'in g 11lenl0r\'. To 
A figurt:: in L' J 
history. go back to the tilne of his life's greatest labours is 
to COl1llnune with the hosts of the dead; to ponder upon the 
<lays of his youth is ahnost to be antiquarian. So swift and so 
radical have been the changes in theological 111atters during this 
('entlIry that it is hard to reconstruct in inlagination the world 
in which young JOHN HENRY NE'C\L\
 received his first 
iInpressions of religious truth. * * * * * 
The magnificence of his intellectual endo,,"ment saved hinl 
fronl a too sudden arrestment of individual growth. If the last 
forty years of his life look to us like conlparati,"c sterility, there 
were nearly fifty on the other side of his grand crisis which 
al }oundcd in lnental acti\"ity. \ ''" e follow the lnan-dlous boy to 
school, to find hinl pass alnlost at once to the head of all his 
contell1poraries. lIe proceeds to Oxford, and again dis- 
tinguishes hinlself, not, indeed, by the quality of his certificates, 
hut in the easy predolninancc which J11arkcd hinl out in the 
(;veryday intercourse of the university. Students of Inental 
history will notice, with due appreciation of thè fact, that, not- 
withstanding the pious childhood secured to hiln hy parental 
care and example, he passed through th3.t c\:pcrience, not in- 
frequent in the early teens of 3.ctively intelligent and sensitiye 
young people, known as "conversion..' 
Earnest, hrilliant, alert, the young 111an found himself attracted 
hy the J11ystle and sacranll'ntal 

pect of religion; a poet at 
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heart rather than a philosopher-yet preserving In early man- 
hood, as he appears to have done all through life. the breadth 
of intellectual s)ïnpathy to which allusion has been Inade 
already as Inarking his youthful years. He seelllS to ha,'e taken 
the latter characteristic for "Libeialislll, " to which, indeed. it 
belongs, but which it by no 111eanS exhausts. His increasing 
devotion to the study of the early history of the Church, and his 
persistent search after the authoritati,"e voice of the centuries of 
" undivided" Christendol1l, betrayed in hÏ1n that tenlpermnent 
Liheralism which is IlloSt directly opposed to ] .iheralism. 
How 111en can, without avowed inconsistency, ostensibly base 
their religious opinions upon the traditions of the elders and yet 
c1ailll to be "Liberals" is, we confess, utterly unintelligible to 
us. If a thinker deliberately espouses the proposition that the 
111en of old tÌ1ne were in S0111e special way guaranteed a succes
 
in the pursuit of truth denied to later generations, he Inay with- 
out our denlurrer range hinlself alongside of those who by 
reason of the narrowness of their synlpathies are least entitled 
to the noble naille of I jberal. But if to be a Liberal In 
In theology. theology it is essential that a Inind should be 
assured of the principle of hUlllan progress towards ever clearer 
lit1hts even at the cost of ahandoninQ old 111Ïstakes, nr. NEW
L\N 
ð , 
 
was certainly never to be accuseù of Liberalislll. Pondering 
over Clelnent and 
\th3.nasillS and .\llgnstine he n1Íght, and diùt 
discover how deeply those 11lighty Blen thought concerning the 
world as it seenleù to thenl. But to study thenl with a view of 
settling the 1110st ancient, and therefore the most indisputable
 
truths of the Christian reìigion was not, we inlagine, the lllost 
hopeful path for a still growing Blinù. Still growing he was, 
hut, as the event showed, his growth was towards the institution 
which tllost sternly represse
 individual liberty. The steps by 
which he reached that logical goal ha,'e been made fan1Îliar by 
the copious Inenloir
 called forth by his death. * * * Thi5 wa
 
in October, 1845, when the great writer was in the '"cry zenith 
of l11anhood's strength. 'Yhene\"er, since the prostration of the 
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Elnperor Henry before Hildebrand, was the 111ajesty of lllan 
so hUl11bled before the pretensions of ecc1esiasticis111 ? 
The long interval of saintly industry in lowly, and with rare 
exception, hidden ways, which has followed that cuhninating 
act of subnlission to authority, has seen, as we have said, a new 
generation arise. The Inore studious h:l ve read his "Granunar 
of Assent," or dipped into his" Discourses." l\Iany 1110re have 
been attracted by the" Apologia," in which his personal chann 
A saintly -as of a saintly Julius Cæsar, we are told by 
Julius Cæsar. nUlnerous writers-was extended over 111ultitudes 
beyond his inl111ediate circle. Countless worshippers have 
lifted up their voice to the "Kindly Light" for whose leading 
he prayed sixty years ago. Englisll111en, who are race-proud, 
were pleased to have their great writer Inade a Prince by the 
sovereign Pontiff of the Inost august of ecclesiastical institu- 
tions. Liberals who lay their wreath of honour at the old 
111an's grave will do so ungrudgingly. He was not of us, but 
he was a worthy antagonist. '\T e could ahnost forgive the 
Ronlish Church things as bad as his subjection, if her converts 
were all like the great priest of yesterday. 


3-rísb t:ínt
B. 


The late Cardinal NE\\'
I.\X, in one of the 1110St attractÌ\-e and 
best known of his writings, pays an eloquent tribute to Dr. 
'Yhately, who, he says, first taught hÌ1n to use his reason in 
religion. Acting on this precept it soon beCall1e evident that a 
widening gulf was being fonneù between the Principal and Yice- 
Principal of St. i\lban's Hall. Few could forsee that soon 
differences irn
concilable would Inanifcst thelnsc1ves. Noone 
at Oxford so deeply felt, anù, in a way, resented the final step 
of separation fronl the Church of England which ])r. N EW:\L\N 
felt himself c0111pcllcù to take, as his old friend anù patron. 
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'I'hosc were stirring times for the Church and Reahn, and at a 
crucial period 11linds of unusual calibre and hearts of unblem- 
ished integrity at the Oxford 17 niversity united in counsel and 
P Ur ! 10Se to a\"ert the ayalanche the ) ' saw descenðing. 
"No '-' 
Liberalism in The war-cry of the Tractarians was" No Liberalislll 
Rdi'Tion.". .., '. . . 

 In ReltgIon,' and It IS a question for the 1>11110so- 
pher to interpret this 1110ttO of party in the existing state of 
Christianity. * * * The perils wh ich N EW:\L\ '\", Pusey, 
Kebk, and Hurrel Fronde, so painfully apprehended, and 
to avert which the Tr'lds for th:! Ti/ll!S were issu
d, are 
reali/.cd facts in the Church on the other side of 
comm3.nding the Channel. * * * ])r. NEw:\fAX exerted a 
inf1ut:nce. 
commanding influence oyer his as
ociates and owed 
his influence to a logic of singular force and dearness. It is 
not generally known that he wrote the Book on Fallacies in 
'Yhately's celebrated treati:-;è. Tn the pulpit his scrmons- 
SOllle of the finest in print-produced extraordinary effects. 
No Jess masterful were his published hooks. llis yocahulary 
was peculiarly graceful, simple, and clear, and no author of our 
day displays Inore c0l11prehensive acquaintance with the J-Ioly 
Scriptures. After his secession])r. NE\V:\L\
 passed a compara- 
tively secluded life, and was hut once forced to reappear in 
connection with the fan10us Kingsley contro\'crsy, in the 
l11anagen1cnt of which he displayed unahatcù genius. 


A 


The funeral of the late Cardinal NEW.\L\
 was an eloquent 
testin10ny of adilliration. l\Ien of all shades of opinion, alike 
theological and political, yotaries of science, literature, and 
classical culture, ll1enlhers of the different professions and 
trades, were at the tOlnh's verge, and seemed spell-bound ,,-ith 
what they saw and heard. All, whether or not present at the 
obsequies, acknowledged that one of the 1110:;t relnarkahle 
ecclesiastics of our day had passed fronl the earthly scene. 
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_\ 
l
ikiJ):; Fortunately he has lcft behind hÏ1n-not an auto- 
J-ecord. 
bioóraphy, which seldonl furnishes a reliable hasis 
towards forming an adequate estÏ1nate of calibre and character- 
hut a 11linute analysis of the rise and progress of his opinions in 
religion, and Blore particularly of the grounds of his change. 
Prohably no nlore striking record. particularly when we have 
regard to the sequel. has ll1aùe its appearance, of the forll1ation 
()f re1igiolls thought. * * * One yirtue so rapturously 
Self-denial conlnlendeù by Carlyle--self denial -was con- 
spicuous throughout the entire life of the late Cardinal 
NE\L\IAN. lIe laid pJ.ranlount stress a
 a sacred duty on the 
conscientious fonnation of religious convictions, and in strict 
aùhen
nce to this inflexible rule he surrcndered an acadell1ic 
position of lofty enlinence, and in other ways broke with the 
tenderest :lnd nlost cherished associations of which human life 
is capahle. 


5c,,"ísb Cbroníc(c. 


The death uf Cardinal N EWl\L\
 renl0\'eS frol11 the religious 
world one of the Inost rClnarkable figures of the century. \\That 
his real influence nlight finally have heen to England, had he 
rcmained within the pale of its national Church, none can tell; 
that it would ha\-e proved of vast consèqucnce is perfectly 
-certain. .\s it was, NE\'-:\L\:\"S later career den
loped hy logical 
.consistency the tenùency tuwards Romani
nl shared hy the 
His actioD ha,> High Church Party. I t is from this point of "iew 
lJirect I . ., :1 . 1 ) 1 d . 
. r that 11S action In secellng to '\..Olne 1as Ircct 
1I1l})Orlance lor 
Jews. importance for Jews. beyond the natural inkrest 
felt by the adherents of every religion in the life and work 
{)f so noble a ch
u1}pion of conscientious obedience to the 
-dictates of what he regarded a
 the truth. For J uc1aism. too, 
has been undergoing the saB1C struggle hetween Tradition- 
.as 1"epre=,
ntèd by Romc in 1 he Christian Church :1 nd the 
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Ref OrIn ideas on the basis of the individual conscience-- 
corresponding to the Protestant regeneration in Christanity. 
\Yhat NEW
L-\
 dreanled of and hoped for in his earlier year
 
was the discovery of the 'i'ia media that should reconcile these 
extrelnes and build up on traditional ground an edifice COIl1- 
posed of tnaterials newly-hewn frOl11 the quarry of the human 
heart. Just when the adlniring world believed that he had 
found the long-looked-for path, logical consistency stepped in 
to render cOI11pron1Ïse hat
ful to his soul. And yet for J udaislll 
at least, salvation must be sought in the direction rejected by 
NEW
L\X as leading nowhere. NEWMAN hÌlnself 
An enduring ..... 
influence for is an enduring influence for good. The age of 
good. 
heroes has not passed away, and great 11linds still 
plan great deeds which shall 1110ye Inen to do right. ,. Be 
thou a ll1an," said our sages; and if J udaisIl1 has of late years 
stagnated s0111ewhat, this has heen in SOl1le llìeasure hecause 
of the want of !lIen of the 
tanlp of the high-souled Cardinal 
who has just passed away. 
Such a type as that of Cardinal NEWl\IAN is found again 
and again in the history of the Jewish people. Perhaps the 
parallel of JOH
 HEN}{Y NEWl\IA
 in Jewish history would he 
A second the life and character of J ehudah Halevy 111 on: 
Jehudah than of any other. Indeed there is a strikin6 
Halevy. 
similarity in a certain loftiness of tone and spiritual 
self-forgetfulness which we find in their writings. 
. [,ead, 
Kindly Light 1" breathes throughout the sanle sense of un- 
failing confidence in Divine help which nlay be read in that 
splendid COll1positioll of J ehudah Halevy conunencing with 
the words "0 Lord, all illY desire is before Thee, although 
111Y lips utter it not. If I withdraw froln Thee IllY life is death, 
but whilst I cling to Thee Iny death is life." There is the 
Saine note of resignation to be found expressed in lnctre in 
that fanlous line of NEW:\IAN'S hY11111 "Keep Thou IllY îeet; 
I do not ask to see The distant shore; one step's enough for 
tne." It is rare indeed in the present generation of English- 
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Inen, surrounded as we are by all the influences of political 
sagacity and ll1undane enterprise, to n1cet with li\'es which 
can be likened to the "Fathers" of the church and the 
"sages" of the synagogue. But such a one was undoubtedly 
seen in the person of the deceased scholar anù di\-ine. 


3-c,,"ísb Stanðar
. 


One of the Inost Ï1nposing figures in the field of English 
religious thought has passed away fun of years and honours. 
A I .. He was an ecclesiastic of an uni q ue ty p e. That he 
."-' n 
cc 
slastlc J 
of al) unique abhorred to found his belief in a Supreme Bcing 
type. on the subtleties of philosophical den10nstration 
would make him a true follower of the philosopher Kant. I.ike 
the latter he took the existence of Cod as a fact which it was 
impossible to deny, the belicf in which was categorically 
delnanded by all our inner 1110tives. But he leaves Kant's 
theory entirely by his conviction that our 111 oral consciousness 
cannot possibly be all in all to 111an. 
Iystical as his nature 
was he wanted to con1111unicate with the Supernatural in a 1110re 
palpable way. He wanted a God who wandered on earth, and 
whose authority was upheld and constantly pro1l1ulgated by a 
visible authority, by one who wielded his power directly through 
him. In view of that peculiarity of his character which Inade 
hin1 follow up principles which he had oncc adopted as true to 
their last consequences, the step he took in throwing hill1self 
into the anns of ROlne cannot surprise anyone. Once the 
standpoint accepted of the necessity of a visible authority on 
earth, within the confines of the Christian Church, his conver- 
sion to the Catholic Church appears quite as a Inatter of course. 
He was opposed to Liberalism in rcligion, and helieved that it 
was nothing but the adn1ission that we had no certain test 
whereby to tell the truc fron1 the false, that c\.crybody was to 
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think as he liked, and that the principle of authority had no 
H . .. 1 place between a n1an and his conscience. I t is 
IS prmClp es 
not Jewish, COnl11lon to us J e\ys \yhenever a great Blan dies 
outside our circle to search for points of contact between the 
deceased lnan of fanlc and our own Jewish principles. "re 
lnust adn1Ìt that he tween Cardinal NE\Vl\L\X'S principles and 
our own religious tenets very little, if any real resenlhlance 
exists. . Such points of course could hc found, although we 
fear not without S0111C viokncc being done hoth to the Cardinal's 
and our own doctrines, unless we like to attach any Ï1nport;1l1CC 
to sonle accidental intercour
c between the Cardinal and S0l11C 
Jews: for instance that his pIayn1ate was Benjamin ])i
raeli and 
other items of the saIne description which belong to the realnl 
of anecdotes. It behoves us nevertheless as Jews not to be 
insensible to the passing away of an undoubtedly great 111an, 
who during all his life was at pains, in his own way cert;1inly, to 
realize religious truth, and to 11lake his life harmonious with 
his cOJ}\"ictions. 


50bn :ft3ull. 


To a keen, clear, and logical IninJ Cardinal NEWl\L\N added 
A rare power of signal eloquence and a rare power of writing 
writing En
lish English. } Ie retained to the end what has been 
justly called his "lnastery of all the resources of our English 
tongue." His prose is polished yet easy, vigorolls without 
effort, splendidly luminous. It possesses all the essentials of 
style, and is, indeed, as near perfection as styl
 can ever be. 
His poetry II is poetry, of which TIle Drt>alll of (;l'I'olltill.f, is 
the 1110St fmnous specimen, cOll1bines delicacy of touch, sweet- 
ness of expression, and strength of imagination in a yery un- 
COlll11lon degree. Great popularity has been achie\'ed hy his 
poeln, "Lead, kindly Light," widely used as a hymn, and one of 
the nlost beautiful and Inelodious in any hpnnology. Of The 
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.Drealll of Geron/ills it wiJl be relnelnbered that it so fascinated 
General Gordon that he carried a well-thlu11hed and scored 
copy of it in his pocket at Khartoum. The clearness of 
Cardinal N EW:\L-\N'S intellect was not clouded by the increasing 
weakness of advancing years; nor was there anything in hinl 
of the fretfulness of old age to itnpair the sweetness of his 
telnper and his singular personal fascination. The affection 
and veneration of those who were living with hin1 were not tried 
by the conlnlon failures which too often impair the glory of 
genius and sanctity when physical strength is decaying. 


1kensíngton 1Re\vs. 


The fundalnental idea in NEWMAN'S Inind appears throughout 
R I . . d to have been that of religion and theology as an 
e IglOn an 
theology. as an organism, if that somewhat technical biological 
orgamsm. . 
tenn l11ay he pennltted to be used. He gradually 
becmne Blore and more opposed to pure individualisn1, or, as it 
might be called, to atolnisl1l; he everywhere desired that indi- 
viduals should act only as a connected body, as nlèlnbers of an 
organization; he held that the individuals were the Inere crude 
ll1aterial, and that it was the fact of organization that gave then1 
their significance, their place, and their life. To say that he 
laid Blore and l1lore stress on the idea of the Church, and less 
on the individual judglnent, is only to re-state the san1e idea in 
other words, and it is ahnost curious that the idea should have 
been so pronlinent in the I1lind of a thinker who was Ly no 
111eans a student of the phy;,ical anò who appears to have been 
unacquainted with the biological sciences. The reason is proh- 
ably to be found in the historical studies of which the "History 
of the Arians" was the first fruit. They were so severe as to 
undennine his health; and their result was to convince hin1 
that the 111a11 is the child of his country, his age, and his in- 
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herited prepossessions. It was, consequently, on the historical 
side that he worked out, in his Essay on Development, the idea 
Development. of the world as not a standing and fixed systenl, 
but a process, which was afterwards worked out in botany 
and zoology by Charles Darwin, and has now penetrated into 
every sphere of thought and has enthroned itself in nlOSt. The 
idea of the Church as an organization almost inevitably led him 
to ROlne; the conception of doctrines developing in conformity 
with pre-ordained spiritual law and order, increased his tendency 
in that direction, and likewise provided hinl with a reply to the 
charge of the recency of particular Ronlan dognl3.s. The sanle 
spirit showed itself in his connected views of p;lrticular sets of 
dognuls, in his linking of theln together, and his endeavours to 
reduce groups of thenl to a principle-to the principle, for 

_ instance, of the nlinistry of nlatter, or of the sacramental systenl. 
At the same time, he was by no lneans a Biblical critic. He 
does not appear to have had 1110re than the 1110st rudiulentary 
knowledge, if indeed he had any knowledge whatever, of 
Hebrew or of Chaldee; and even his Greek was the Greek of 
the Classics and of the Christian writers of the fourth and fifth 
cen turies rather than the Chaldaizing Greek of the New 
'l'estament. He was a lnystic rather than a critic; a synthetist 
rather than an analyst.; a builder up of systenl, rather than a 
dissector and puller to pieces. 


1nð}2' B 
íctcrtal. 


It was once said of a venerable stateSl1lan, by one 
" \Ve are all 
proud who differed with hinl in politics, "\Y e are all 
of him! " 
proud of hinl!" and the Saine lnight have been 
said of JOHN HENRY NEWMAN-scholar, poet, theologian, 
Ulan of deep learning, saintly life, and never-failing gentleness. 
A Prince of the ROl1lan Church, the dead Cardinal was as 
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hUlnble as a child; a profound scholar, he was ever ready to 
learn. Eighty years ago, when a hoy in his father's hou
e in 
Bloomsbury Square, he was the playmate of another great 
Englishlnan, Benjan1in I)israeli, and both chilùren, destined 
to achieve such greatness in different ways, were ren1arkable 
for a tendency to n1ysticism. 
To scholars and lovers of perfect English literature, Cardinal 
NEWMAN has left as a legacy his wonderful "Apologia pro 
Vitâ Suâ." To the Anglican public his 111emory will also he 
dear as the author of the exquisitely tender hynln, 
His life, his 
noblest "Lead, kindly Light." But the noblest l11emorial 
memorial. 
of such a nlan is his life. Gentle, cultured, pure, 
beautiful as sonle old-world cloister legend, it has faded 
gracefully out of existence, but, like a dead rose, its fragrance 
cannot die, but will perfulne the pages of his life-story for all 
time. 


1Lanð nnð 'Ultnter. 


Of late years this n1uch-Ioved and gentle priest has been the 
idol only of a favoured few. His life's work was finished l11any 
years ago. It is the 111en10ry of it, and its influence that BIen 
are discussing to-day. 
The nanle of NE\\':\L\.N is associated with what is 
Newman and 
the English 1110St aptly called the English Renascence and 
Rena-;cence. 
general reawakening on broader lines of our native 
religion, art, and learning, of which the Ritualistic n10Ve111ent 
within the pale of the Church, and the Pre-Raphaelite school in 
.art, and the (;othic revival in architecture without that pale, are 
the lUOst noticeable outward tokens. A wave of life passed 
.over English thought, and the first sign we had of its passage 
was Tractarianisl11. 
The dry Lones of fonn.alis111 and conventionality were rudely 
breathed upon in those earlier days in the Forties, and it very 
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soon bccanle evident that in religion we had a body of young 
111en and earnest thinkers who were tending towards son1e new 
development. For a tilne this body held well together. NEW- 
l\1A
 and Pusey stood out amongst its leaders, less on account 
of their higher intellectuality and will-power th:1n because of the 
wonderful personal 111agnetisn1 and influence they èxercised, 
especially over the young. \\
hen the bte Cardinal was vicar of 
St. l\Iary's, Oxford, Credo ill J\é'ilJlllall1l'1l11 was to be taken ,-ery 
literally-" I believe in New1l1an." that is, in the Inan, much 
1110re than " I believe as Newman believes." 
NEW:\[.-\N has been very yariously appraised. Car- 
VariO
lSl} I ' ap- lyle, little in S } Tn1 l Jathr with the daintv, eX<' l uisiteh' 
pralsel . J J J 
conscientious anù refined cleric, said he had no 
11lore brains than a rabbit. 1\1r. Gladstone thinks the English 
Church has suffered no such great blow since the Reformation 
as N eWlnan's defection. It is a com111on thing to hear that 
the ApollJ.!{ia, and the (;rallllllar if ",.JSSèllt contains the finest 
:English of thi.s century. There are those who, all Prince of the 
Holy Roman Church as he is, would have la;d the Cardinal in 
,rest111inster 
\bbey. 
NE\V:\L\N is said to have had very little sYInpathy 
Newman and 
modern with 1110dern thought. That is cOlnprehensible 
thought. 
enough. The Cardinal's enquiries had hut one ain1 
-the discovery of s0111ething in which to believe, s0111ething on 
which to build his faith. l\Iodern Î1n"estigators are disinterested 
analysts. They seek to know, 1110re fro111 curiosity than any- 
thing else, what things 111ay be untrue. They aye indifferent as 
to results, or have a prejudice in favour of doubt justified, and 
are happiest when unearthing a negative. N'EW
L-\N and his, I 
have ;pointed out, gave us Ritualism, \Tictorian Gothic, and 
Pre-Raphaelitisn1, illter alia. The new 111en have given us 
Robert Ellesineris1l1-" a new religion in Tavistock-square," 
the Griffin in architecture, 'YhistlerisIn, and the N .E.A.C. Of 
late years, as I have said, Cardinal NEWMAN'S individuality 
seen1ed to Ineh away. La piété chrétielllle al/éantit Ie n10i 
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hllmaill, et la {Ù,ilité hUll/ailie Ie ctl(he et Ie slIÞPrillle. 
 \nd he 
hecame the very incarnation of piety and gentle courtesy. 


1Lcicc5ter !DaiI\.? 1Þost. 


A great 111an has passed away, a man who has made history. 
who has in his day c\.crcised wid
 innucnc
 over his fdlow- 
countrymcn, and who has furnished the \Yorld with ncw 
thoughts and new theorics. The nc".s of his Jeath, long 
expectçd though it was, has thrown us back into the past in 
a manncr that lnight almo:;t he described as startling. \\Y e 
sce in our nlind the Oxforll of fifty years ago. narrow, pre 
judiced, bigoted, and ignorant, severed froln the great world 
outside by a lin
 of denl.ucation whosè bitter n
llTowncss has 
scarcely yet been widened. * * * * * * 
It has always seelneù to us a curious thing that the Uni\"er- 
sities should be the honle of olll Toryism. One would 
naturally expect that learned Blen would tend nlore or less 
to ad\.anccll ideas. The constant study of the past olIght in 
the ordinary way to lead to a Inoral and Inental repudiation of 
all its \Yorks. The study of the theology of the Fathers ought 
to lead to distraction. But there is a type of the human n1Ìnd 
which revels in attcInpting to reconcile incon:-;Ïstencies. Broad 
vistas of thought are shrunk frOln in horror, and the sIght is 
directed to a Inicroscopical cxanlination of a singl
 leaf when 
a whole forest is bill IJefore the gaze of the tÌlllid ohscn-er. 
University education tcnds to foster this unfor- 
Uni\t>r..ity 1 f . d . d . II ' I ' 
educauoll. tun ate growt 1 0 I111S Irectc Inte eel. 0 a 
Uni\Trsity the question of the appoint111ent of a 
new Head of a I rouse is of 1110re importance than the question 
of a new :\Iinistry. The existence of a cb:'\s of toilers. 
struggling on fro 111 day to day a111idst scenes of penury and 
want, never enters the Blind of a Proctor IJetÜ on prL'
en-ing 
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law and order in a hody of young 111en to whom law and order 
are secondary considerations. The University ne'V"er 111eets 
the world, nevcr rubs shoulders with the 111illions in great cities, 
and never wastes time in thinking of their existence. The 
problen1s of 1110dern life are not bcfore it. C0111plicated as it 
is in England by a powerful feminine ele111ent in the shape of 
the wives and daughters of the College 1 )ons, U ni\'ersity society 
sinks lower anù lower till it reaches a stage in which great 
intellects forget their studies for topics of precedence and 
petty gossip, and 111astcr 111inds, capable of doing great work 
for hUll1anit)', dribble clown to their graves wasted on ever- 
lasting endea\"ours to solve problen1s in the Calculus of no 
interest to anybody but then1selves, and suggestive of nó useful 
purpose, even assuming the possibility of their ever heing 
solved at all. 
Such arc the thoughts whsch naturalIy force the111se1ves upon 
us when we 111editate On the career of JOHN IfENRY 
1 he career of 
John Henry XEW
L\
. Here we have a great poet, a great 
Newman. 1 . k 
t lIn 'er, a sweetly syn1pathetic 111ind, a kindly and 
loving disposition, capahle of great and wonderful good in the 
service of this suffering world. \\"e ask ourseh-es what have 
been the lnaterial results of his career. 'Ve l11ay be told that 
the revivification of Anglicanisn1 was initiated by his" Tracts 
for the Tin1es." \\Te 111ay he told that the old prejudice against 
Popery has been greatly 1110dified by his writings and his career. 
"\Ye 111ay be told that the example of an earnest and good life, 
free from luere worldly mnbition, capable of the highest self- 
sacrifice, and never shirking the call of duty, is a great gift to 
the country happy enough to possess it in its 111idst. 'Ye grant 
all this. But we 111ay be pardoned for wishing to see such 
glorious capacities enlisted in the active service of their fellow 
Inen. The persuasive tongue which turned thousands to 
thoughts of higher things n1ight to our poor idea, have been 
bettèr e111ployed in teaching n1illions fro111 the floor of the 
House of COl1llnons. 'fhe introspective career is doubtless 
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noble and necessary, yet throughout all ages it has sonle- 
tinles deplorable results. There were saints of old, but side 
by side there existed sinners of a type fortunately getting rarer, 
sinners who preyed upon their fellow nIen, who conquered, 
plundered, robbed, and, 111utilated, and constantly wound up 
their career by butchering the saints who should have checked 
its inception. The care of one's own soul is doubtless a 
prime necessity, but lnany Blust feel a pang of regret when 
they see that it so freqnently takes good lnen away frOll1 
the care of other people's. * * * * * * 
All this leaves a sense of dissatisÜlction in younger spirits, and 
many would have preferred to have seen JOH
 HE
RY N'"Ew- 
:\L\.:\ standing side by side with that other great divine, 
:\Ianning, fighting the battle of the poor and lowly. But the 
traditions uf the Cniversity were too strong for him. 


The death of Cardinal X EW:\L\X has remon:d a great person- 
ality frolll the ROlnan Catholic Church anel, indeed, froln the 
religious lit'e of England. 
!- 7-.- 
" The name of J OH
 HE
RY 
NE\Vl\L\N n1ust ever remain inseparably associated with nlore than 
even his ascetic COlllll1Unity, on the medie\-al nlodd, at I.ittlenlore, 
and the rise and progress of the High Church party. It will, 
for one thing, recall not only an unsurpas
ed if eVen rivalled, 
lìlaster of English, but no one who has enriched our literature 
with \ olullle after volume which e\en his irreconcilahle theo- 
logical opponents will not willingly let die. For still another 
he has gin:
n to the Christain world at least one hymn which is 
destined to be treasured and sung by even the Protestant 
Church as long as it endures. \rhether, therefore, we recall the 
Cardinal as 8ne of the 1110st learned anLl renlarkahle mClnbers 
of the l
oman hierarchy, a renowneù leader of religious thought, 
or a prelate who splendiùly exhil>ited the courage of his convic- 
tions at the 1110St acute crisis in the growth of his religious faith, 
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it is Í1npossible to do other than pay a tribute to the rare 
combination of qualities and 
ndo\rmcnts which, decade after 
decade, enahled hÏ1n to retain the highest rank an10ng the dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastics and thinkers of his Church and his 
tlIne. 


1!eíccstcl' .mcrcur
. 


One of thc greatest Englisllll1el1 of the agc; the 
The greatc:'>l '-' 
}:nglishmell greatest, perhaps, sayc one, has passed away. His 
death will cause profound regret, not only through- 
out England, hut the ciyiliseù world. The Church of Rome in 
England has sustained a loss which can hardly be measured, 
anù the n:1tion i
 the poorer for the flickering out of the noble 
life ,,'hich presided o,-er the Oratory at Edghaston. 
Kow that he is no 1110re it will be unin:rsally recognized that 
one of the most eloquent and pcrsuasi,'c of Inodtrn writers, one 
of the profollndest thinkt:rs, the subtlest reprcsentati\"e
 perhaps, 
of contemporary religious thought, and a saintly Inan, is no 
Jnorc. 'Yell would it ha\"e heen for the Church of England if 
XE\L\I.\X could haye retained his place in her c0l11n1union. 
But it was not to be. 
\s a Protestant he was rest- 
. \'; a l"athùlk 
he less, as a Catholic he found peace. It is not for us 
fùund peace. 
to seek to penetrate the 111ystery. There is the fact. 
'1'0 ::\1r. (;ladstone and Lord Russell his cOl1yersion was alike 
incxplicable, but it was the outcome of his sincerity, and en1i- 
llènt]y honourable to him. All differences will 
ink i11to a 
1ninor place in the presence of death. j\ll 
ections of the 
Christian Church will stand in loving reyerence heside the open 
gran
 of the author of " Lead; kindly Light." 



a\ e ùJle. 
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Few cultiy:1ted Englishnlcn will hear without en10tion the 
ne""S of Cardinal Ì';EW:\L\:\'S death. In the fashion of his 
death, indeed, there is nothing to regret; he had outli\"cd the 
5torn1S of contro\'ersy, the clouds of lnisunderstandint!, and 
he is cal1ed away in the peacefulness of an honoured old age. 
I-I is countrymen ,,"ill 1110urn for hÜn with no bitterness, but 
]n 
uch wise as is fitting when the venerated figure of a man 
of conspicuous genius and goodness passes fro111 the scene. 
* n * * * * w * * * T 


In Oxford itself NEW:\L\X had that, which ]n his hands was 
the n105t potent of all in
trulnents, the pulpit of St. 'Iary's. 
The \\orlJ ha.. The ,,'orId has seen ll1any greater pulpit orators, 
1H::ve'" seell a I I 11 I 
it Ias l _ >ro >a ) Y never seen a g:reater l )reac Ier. 
gre..lter - 
 
preacher. Those who han
 heard hi111 eyen in old age 
kno,,- how the lighting up of the face, the hell-like ring of 
the \"oice, gave persllasi\TneSS to the sill1plest words. .Jbny 
of his Oxford sennons have been published, and are familiar 
to all wcll-read nlen. 
 \mong their great channs was the 
simplicity and reality with which the preacher spoke. Those 
were the days, one must rCl11clnher, when in J>arlial11cnt and 
the pulpit ponderous and ornate oratory was in ,"ogue. N E\\'- 
:\L\X, original in aJI things, changed all that. "He J1c\-er 
exaggerated," says 1\[r. Frouele, "was never unreal. 1fe 

eel1led to he addressing the 1110st secret consc
ousncss of 
each of us - -as the eyes of a portrait appear to look at 
cyery person in a roo1l1..' * * * .1\11 looked up to hiIn with 
reverence and affection. No great ecclesiastic was cn
r freer 
from the fault of cccksiastical n1annerisn1. No purer-nlinded 
Englishman has ever li\Tec1. It is an honoured and a beauti- 
ful life that in the fulncss of tiIne has passed to its 
reward. 
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The idol of thc literary-religious people for nearly two 
generations, JOHN HEX RY N EW:\I.\
 has exercised a potent 
spell which is hardly explained, either by his ch:.un1ing 
style, or the depth and correctness of his thinking. Indeed, 
to the present generation the unique position 
he has held In the estimation of the refined 
and cultured, is son1ewhat of a puzzle, which 
is far fron1 being solved by a perusal of his writings. And 
old adn1irers and worshipper
 at the N EW:\IAN shrine, on 
re-reading the great Cardinal's writings in the light of later 
days and ne\yer n10ven1ents, are ol>liged to fall back upon 
his superb personality to explain the wonderful impression 
he nlade on n1en of light and leading. Hut though it has, 
naturally, been the fashion for the last few _days to over- 
praise the genius, and exaggerate the influence of NE\V- 
:!VL\N, every candid lover of English literature and 111 ora 1 
greatness will adn1Ït that his writings, both for their excel- 
lence of con1position and of sentill1ent, are worthy of a fore- 
1110St place in the estimation of Englishlnen. 


His unique 
position 
a pua]e. 


'1LIfe. 


It is strange how the death of a l11an who has once played a 
great part in the hi::ìtory of his country re-awakens the enthusi- 
astic interest which attached to his l1alne in earlier ycar
. For 
nearly a qu
rter of a century Cardinal NEW
L\N has lived more 
in the in1agination and UIC1110ry of hi::ì countrYlnen than as one 
of the san1e generation. Yet now that he has passl:d away, it 
nl3.Y be doubted if the little knot of brothers and associates who 
are 111011rning for hin1 at the Oratory, at Edgbaston, have not as 
wide a circle of sYlnpathisers amongst all cbsses of Eng1islll11en 
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as ever sorrowed oycr the loss of a puhlic 111an of our ti111e. 
There are Inan)' wise and good Inen who deplore 
EWl\lAN'S 
defection fronl the English Church. There are none who do 
not resp
ct his saintly life, yenerate his unpretentious piety, and 
honour his noble work. \re will say nothing of his power and 
charnl as a writer, of the sweetness and light that bound every- 
one that canle within its influence as by a spell of magic, of the 
dialectical skill which Blade hÏ1n perhaps the nlost redoubtable 
controversialist of the day. \Ve prefer to think of hinl at this 
monlel1t as one of those exponents in an age of 
An 
Exponent in worldliness, of the higher life, who fronl tÏ1ne to 
an age of . I ' k . d r 
worldliness of t 1111 e, I 
e Gor on, lor instance, seen1 to live 
the higher li:e. anlong..;t us for the purpose of ill1pressing upon 
Inankind the beauty and solace of belief; and to dwell kindly 
upon what was, we have very little doubt, the life-long strugglë 
and wrestling of this gigantic nlind with the simple problenls of 
ahsolute faith. It was K EW ;\L\
'S keenness of intellect and 
intense searching after truth that constrained hinl to plumb all 
the depths of philosophic religion and find rest nowhere. It 
was his siInplicity of soul which, whether for good or evil to the 
Church to which he originally belonged, carried hinl safely 
t.hrough the rocks and shoals that have wrecked so 111an)' lives, 
and left hinl serene and peaceful in the last years of his life, 
happy out of the world, Ul1nloycd by the desires or 
Ul1bition 
comnlon to ordinary hunlanity, rejoicing only in the active 
sympathy of those around him, and in the conviction that the 
sced hc had sown and was sowing would SOine day yield good 
fruit. * * * * 7,- " * -x- 
k 


1LCCl'S f
C!CU

. 
There are at least two pro111inent reasons for the interest with 
which all cultivated Englishmen, without distinction of crecd, 
Reasons why regard the career of Cardinal K E\L\I.\X. X 0 man 
all fol
o\\' New. of the Yictorian era has shown a rnarc complete 
man s career 
\\ith intere.4. mastery of the splendid rCSOlln'l'S of our l11uthcr- 
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tongue. No n1an has held, within recent tinles, so lofty a 
posItIon in the dominion of religious thought. It is scarcely 
too n1uch to say that the Oxford nlovement, of which Dr. NEW- 
MAN was the guiding spirit, has shaped the destinies of the 
Church of England in a 1110re 11larked degree than any other 
c"ent since the Refonnation. Dr. NEW
IAN has told the world 
hin1self, with touching candonr and unique literary charm, the 
history of the growth of his own religious convictions. Few 
people are justified in thrusting the story of their spiritual life 
upon the notice of their spiritual contcmporaries. It is only 
when sonle conspicuous exceIIence or force of character donlin- 
ates a nlan's career that the world at large cares to learn by 
what hidden discipline it has gained and kept the nloral heights 
towards which it has triul1lphantly struggled. These conditions 
existed in an altogether exceptional for111 in the case of JOHN 
HENRY NEW1\IAN, and the un:on of intellectual stïength and 
1110ral beauty which exalted his character renders the story of 
his one of singular impressiveness. 
loreover hc was not only 
the I1lost illustrious Illodern guidc of English thought in matters 
of faith, but was also con1pelled in self-defence to stand forth 
before his feHow-nlcn as an apologIst for the reinarkable change 
The which had passed over his religious views. The 
transformation. transfonnation which Dr. KEW)IAN underwent was 
both startling and cOlllplete; once the 1110St Ì1npassioned foe of 
the Church of ROBle, he passeù suddenly OVèr to the opposite 
.canlp, and became one the 1110St zealous and enlightened ch
ull- 
pions of the Papal clainls. 1\1r. R. H. Hutton is probably cor- 
rect in his conjecture that it was profound pity for the restless- 
ness and insatiability of hunlan reason which 111ade NEW
IAN a 
Ronlan Catho1ic. He had so keen an insight into the nlorbid 
side of the cravings of rationalisnl for devouring its own off- 
spring that he could scarcely belie,'e that l1lankind would ever 
rest on what (
od has revealed unless such revelation received a 
hUlnan ell1bodÜnent in an infallible in
titution, stanlped by Pro- 
vidence with one of God's greatest attributes-inability to err. 
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1LitJcrpoo( .mcrcur)2. 
'rhe dèath of Cardinal NEW1\L\
 deprives us of one of the 
greatest of Englishn1cn. The statesman who is stricken down 
'while still in the public service creates a void which at once 
Scholar and touches public syn1lxlthy in a profound degree; but 
hermit. 
the scholar and hennÍt who has hidden hinlself 

a\\"ay in a n10nastic establishn1ent, and has been n1aking his 
111ark only upon the literature and thc nlinds of the age, n1ay)ay 
.down his hurden ahnost unnoticed by a restless world outside. 
J-Ie disliked publicity which affected hÍ1nself personally. The 
r()ratory and the study at Edgbaston, noiseless, caln1, soothing, 
had a fascination for hin1, especially as he wandered far down 
the yale of years, which no other kind of existence could supply. 
His controyersial days ceased with the circu111stances that con1- 
peI1ed hin1 to enter the arena of disputation. }-{is cardinalatial 
period has been all peace. \
itality was lingering with hin1 long 
.after his figure had practically '.,lnished fron1 the popular yiew. 
It was his wish to die in the pri\"a
y of his chosen hOIne, an1idst 
those who knew him and lo,-ed him best. 'Yhen he accepted 
the highest title in the power of the Pope to bestow he was 
sÌ1nply obeying a con1111and fron1 his superior, and clothing hi1l1- 
self with an honour which, in his case, would entail no return to 
the world or its loud acti\"ities. 
k -',:- -
 * If we miss the 
-eminent ecclesiastic less than if he haclluaintaineù to the la
t a 
place in which he would, as 1t werc, be sccn anù his personality 
. directl ) T felt b y all n1en , it is the none the less truc 
.\n Imme:lse 
void. that an inllnense void will be felt by the tens of 
-thousands over whon1 he exercised a profound intellectual spel1. 
The consolation is that the assets of his genius rell1ain hehind 
to exercise a perpetual influence in fa\'our of heauty and refinc- 
Jnent upon the tongue which, with Shakespeare, he n10uhkd 
into its finest forms. 


'Ye think of hiln only as one of the very greatest of the 
Engli::;llluen of his age, and also as gifted with on" nf t hn 
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1110St charming and transparent natures. His old college at 
Oxford not only forgave hitn long ago, but paid hinl the 
tribute of an honorary dignity. His old pupils and adlnirers, 
who did not allow themselves to he led upon his 
IIi" intdlec
- religious pat h. howed cheerfully down to his in- 
nal and moral 
granùeur. tellectual and nloral grandeur; and learned men 
everywhere, who rejoice in literary feasts, draw 
refreshnlcnt from his works as from SOBle nlost pellucid fount. 
'Yhen inyested with thc c
rdinalate hc chose as his lllO.to 
"Heart speaketh unto I-Ieart." It was through the heart, rather 
than through the head, that his disposition iInpelled him to 
lcaye a stall1p upon those who Ca111e in contact with him; and 
certainly his adoption of the ROlnan Catholic creed Inarked the 
COllllnencement of a rapid decline in hitn of the Inerely púle- 
111ical spirit. But there never weakened in hinl the love of 
truth. as he concei 'Ted It; while, if possibJe, his profound 
warn1th of synlpathy grew with adyancing years. After all, it is 
something to leave behind. in a censorious world a memory so 
fragrant. 


j!,i\'crpool JEcb(\. 
The patriarchal age to which Cardinal NEW:\L\N had attained 
ought, in the ordinary course of things, to reconcile his 
admirers, and where are they not to be found within the con- 
fines of ChristendOll1 ? - to the loss which his death inflicts. 
1 
ong before ninety nlost men are dead to the world: yet from 
his hermitage in the Oratory at Edghaston the yenerable 
ecclesiastic sent forth at intervals such trumpet-hlasts of 
eloquence as fairly captivated and enchained his uniyersal 
auditory. Cardinal NE\L\L\N, while stern even to austerity in 
Ílnposing religious observances upon those of his own faith, 
was full of kindly toleration to the beliefs of others: and hence, 
no doubt, the secret of the spell he e'.:ercised oyer the fiercer 
spirits anlong religious opponents. It was a renlarkable 
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characteristic of the 1nan that while his worn features and 
attenuated fralne had proclaÏlned painfully that he was very near 
the goal of life's journey, the vigour ùf his intellect showed no 
falling away. 
The suasiyeness of Cardinal NE\C\J.\.
 has been frequently 
emphasised by lnen of all classes and creeds. In .JIaclIlillall's 
.JIag(l;;ill
 for l\Iarch, 1884, Sir Francis J )oyle, who was for some 
timc Professor of Poetry in the U ni,-ersity of Oxford, thus 
testifies to this fact :-" That great nlan's ardent zeal and extra- 
ordinary genius drew all those within his sphere like a 111agnet. 
to attach themseh-es to him and to his doctrines. Nay, before 
he hilllself hecanle a Romanist , his 111eSnlCric in- 
His mesmeric 
influence. ftuence, as it were, acted not only upon the Tract- 
arians: but even in so:ne degree upon outsiders like nlyself. 
"Yhcnever I was at Oxford, I used regularly to go and listen to 
his sernlon at St. l\Iary"s in the afternoon, and have ne'"er heard 
such a preacher since. I do not know whether it is a lllcre 
fancy of lnine, or whcther those who knew hinl better will 
accept and en::lorse nlY helief, that one elelnent of his wonderful 
power developed itself after this fashion: He always began as if 
he had detennined to set forth his idea of the truth in the 
plainest Ja.nguage, as nlen say, intelligible to the me:lnest under- 
standings; but his burning zeLlI and his fine poetical Ï1nagina- 
tion were not thus to be controlled. 
\s I hung upon his 
words, I thought I could trace behind his will, and pres
ing 
against it, a rush of thoughts and inlages which he cyer 
struggled to keep b:lck; but in the end they were generally too 
strpng for him, and poured thenlselvcs out in a torrent of 
eloquence all the 1110re inlpetuous for having been so long 
repressed." His" Apologia.' will ever possess a living human 
interest. 


The death of J o
n-I HE
 R Y r\ EW:\L\ 
 eyokes fronl Englishlnen 
of all creeds and cbsses expressions of deep sorro\\" anù of the 
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n10st siacere respect and adn1iration. A great l1ian 
in the highest and noblest sense of the word i
 
dead, and the world is poorer by the loss of a 
beautiful spirit, and true saint. It is not as the 
theologian or the controversialist that we prefer to think of the 
111en10ry of KEW:\L\!\ enduring for all all time, but as the great 
writer of an En6lish pure and undefiled, the 11laster of a style 
unrivalled in its lucidity and force, the sweet singer of the un- 
seen world, and at the sanle time the forger of thunderbolts 
which 111ade his opponents in the area of discus
ion wince and 
trenlole. * * * * The English-speaking world during all 
these years ne,'er lost their love and adn1ÍratÍon for the theolo- 
gian and scholar, the chainpion of so Inany contro\-ersies, the 
Inan around whose head raged at one tilne the bitterest feuds, 
and who himself 111aintainecl through all an ideal existence cf 
rigid sinlplicity and gentleness. There was nothing of the 
proud prelate about the great Cardinal, who at his beloyed Ora- 
tory, in his native lanel, passed his declining years happily, and 
at peace with all the world, with his intellectual yigour undÜn- 
111ed, and faithful to the last in the discharge of his daily round 
of self-imposed duties. Truly a nlore gentle or 
A....entlekindly k . dl . . . d . d " I . I 
t> "" t "In ) ' S I )llït never Irra late In t lIS or any ot ler 
Splrl . 
age the wild and troubled waters of theological 


A g-e
-.t man in 
the highe,>t 
sense of the 
word. . 


controycrsy. 


:!.i\'lrpo,,1 JE!prc55. 
The llleinbers of a college which produced the bte Cardinal, 
the present l>ean of St. Paul's, and .!VIr. l\Iatthew r\rnold are 
not without J .ustificJ.tion whcn the ) " OO:1st of "the 
" The Oriel 
style." Oriel style." It is a style pre-eminently hard to 
characterise, or define, or even describe; but perhaps its chief 
" notes" are perfect clearness, absolute ease, an entire frcedorn 
froIn pomposity, and a couragious use of colloquial English so 
homely as to be almost slang. 
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A prince has At the age of nearly ninety years a prince has 
fallen. fallen al110ngst us-a prince of the ROl1lan Catholic 
Church, a prince of intellect, a prince al110ng theologians, a 
prince among l11en. Cardinal NEWMAN was pre-enlinently the 
hero of a great struggle in religious thought, a struggle which 
changed the face of English religion. Those who least admne 
or even tolerate the revival of Church feeling which began with 
the revolt of N EW
IAN and J)usey and others against the 
Liberalisnl of fifty years ago, 111ust admit that there 
No visible linÚ 
to the influence is no visible li111it to the influence which the Oxford 
of the Oxford lllovenlent has had upon English religious life. 
movement. <..J <..J 
No sect, or scarcdy any, has escaped the results of 
the great change that then stirred and passed over a great area 
of English thought and education and religious usage. Archi- 
tecture, observances, cast of devotion, every forn1 and sort of 
contributory art and literature, have owned the influence of the 
great Tractarian revival. The successors of the Puseyites are 
now the revivalists and Methodists of the Church of England. 
Their nlanner and practices of religion have to a large extent 
become the use of average Englishnlen. 'Yhether the Church 
of ROnlE.. itself has greatly profited by the vast change which has 
been accomplished with snch far-reaching results l1Iay be 
disputed. Ronlan Catholic progress ll1ay be put down to other 
causes. But the naBles of NEWl\I.\
 and l\IANNING alone suffice 
to suggest that an enornlOUS increment of strength must have 
conle to the Church of ROBle through Tractarian channels. 
A Bluch 1l10re trell1endous accession has C01l1e to the strength 
of sacerdotal and sacr
llnental ideas which in thcir essentials 
are distinct fronl the old ProtestantiS111. Nor is this alL 
Observe the latest developillent of Anglican theology. "Lux 

lundi," produced by Blen who could not have existed but for 
the Oxford l11ovement, has boldly appropriated all the light of 
1110dern criticisnI and discovery, and has found in Ch urch 
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principles the lneans of conciliating the most unqualified 
rationalis111 with the nlost positive dogmatic teachings of an 
infallible Church. 
l\Iuch of all this lies without the lilnits which Dr. N E\V
L\N 
The play of carly set hill1self The play of his I1lind when he 
his mind. first quitted his evangelical 11100rings was curious. 
By degrees at first slow but always sure and eventually rapid, 
he realised to hÏ1nself and others the development of Church 
doctrine by other nleans than that of scriptural authority. At 
first he held this line of re-discovery to be conlpatible with 
the sweetly reasonable and nloJerate claims of the Church of 
England; but the force of the argUlnent SOOI1 carried hin) 
beyond her pale; and especially was he affected by the con- 
sideration that there was 110 sufficient buttress for the truth 
which he dee111cd intrinsically essential and necessary in the 
absence of an authoritative power speaking in the place of God 
The craving to every child of nlan. Uttered by shallow n1en 
for certitude. the crayina for certitude the lonuin a to sublnit 
.. b 'b b 
to authority for the sake of certitude, has always seelned to 
Protestants and to H..ationalists absurd enoagh. They could 
never understand how certainty was at rived at nlore nearly 
because an authority was positive alike in what it said and in 
clain1ing to inlpose credence in saying it. But JOHN HENRY 
NEW)fA
 always used this argulnent with wondrous and en- 
gaging subtlety. He had a 111anner of infecting all who heard 
or read him with S0111e sense both of his own longing for 
ascertained truth and of the plausibility, at all events, of his 
belief that certainty was to be found where he pinned his faith. 
He lnade his theory in this lnatter catch hold of lnany sus- 
ccptibilities of lnany 111inds. Scarcely any intelligence is with- 
out some peg or protuberance upon which lnay be hung some 
shred of the sort of faith which it was })r. NEW:\IAN'S pride 
and yearning to encourage. Years after he had established 
hin1self and lnany others finnly in the faith in which he himself 
was thorough1y rooted, he extended to the general doctrines of 
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religion the argll111ent by which he had Blade good to himself 
Grammar of the authority of the Church. 1-:1 is "Gr
unmar of 
Assent. .Assent" 111ay prohably be said without exaggeration 
to be worthy of Bishop Butler, with the important addition, in 
NEW
L\N'S favour, that his English was as perfect as Butler's 
was ungainly, and th.11 all that could be dO:le by style was 
done for a lucid, insinuating, closely-knit, yet thoroughly ,,,in- 
ome delnonstration, such as Butler would have enclul1bered 
by awkwardness and turgidity. 
To his countrymen, of all biths alike, NE\\"l\L-\:N was ende
red 
by his beautiful English-of which his n1enlorable description 
of the English Hible is the 1110st popular example; by his 
pure and modest character, wholly \\ ithout taint of self-con- 
. sciousllcss and self-seeking; by his thoruugh understanding of 
thenl as Englishmen, he never ceasing to he one of the]nselves, 
or becol1ling in any way or degree Italian: and hy the beautiful 
and noble language in which he alw:JYs addressed theIn, langu- 
age not only choice and grandly silnple as English, but entirely 
national and racy of our soil, unchanged by association with 
ccclesiasticisn1; possessed to the last with the fine, n1anly, open- 
air, and in a good sense secular character which marks the free 
lucn of a free country in their intellectu
l intercourse with each 
other. l\Iuch as he had sacrificed to he the B1eek pupil of the 
Church, profoundly as he accepted in his heart of he
rts the 
Church's positive teaching, few Churchmen usetl so little 
Ecclesiastical technicality in writing and speech. Cardinal 
::\Ianning, also a great master of chaste eloquence, has picked 
up and assÜnilated 111uch l1l0re of the Roman style than NEW- 

I:\
 with his nlore elaborate study and more thorough learning 
ever acquired. Perhaps he avoided it. Certain it 
]J e !.poke as an.... . 
Englishman to ]s that he spoke to the last as an I<..nghshman to 
EJl(rlishmen. I " h 1 ( ' d . 1 1\ [ . 
b Eng IS men -110t 111cre y as ar Ina 
,annll1g 
always does in being interested in what Englishmen are interes- 
ted in-not by any l11eans so ]nuch as C
rdinal \fanning does 
in taking part in national nlovemcnts and affairs-- hut in prc- 
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serving the English tone of a great nlan of letters and free-- 
theology, altogether without n1annerism, and exhibiting no 
peculiarity except the wonderful gift of always expressing e\"ery- 
thing as well as any luunan being could Ünagine it could be 
expressed. Qualities of this kind, though they lliay seenl purely 
literary, enter into the very su 1 Jstance and fibre of a great n1an's 
being. NEW:\fAN could not have written or spoken as he 
always wrote and spoke without being what he always was. 
An His great place has yet to be defined. U ndoubted- 
intellectual ly an intellectual giant, who voluntarily lays aside 
giant. 
or binds his strength in the bonds of ahsolute 
fai:h, limits greatly the achieven1ents of his powers. But it 
will be alnlost as impossible to over-estin1ate NE\Vl\IAN'S achieve- 
111ents as to exaggerate his prowess. Few know whether there 
was an inner and in any way different man, confessed to. 
confidants. Runlour used to say so. It also S0111e- 
Rl1mol1r. 
times said that the great Cardinal varied in faith 
and feeling fron1 lllonth to month and fronl week to week-now 
abasing hirnself in humiliation, anon soaring in speculation, 
and again branching out into daring scepticisnls or freedoms. 
There were no signs of this in his public writip.gs or preachings. 
All was as suhnlissÌ\.e, as humble, as faithful, as pious, as it 
was 111agnificent with a glorious strength and Inasterly with 
sinlple power-with ininlitable grace- -with the soul-reaching 
1l1usic of heart-whole and de\"out conviction. 


1}2nn 1
e\\"s nn" \!Junt)2 j)rcs5. 
'Yhen you have penetrated to the very core of the difficulties- 
of religious people you find you have reached NE\V:\IA
. 
Round hin1 nlore than any other lnan in our century the war of 
religious thought has been wd;sed. Nor has it been a 111ere 
jangling of the creeds. The difficulties reached in NEWMAN'S- 
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position arc root difficulties. N EWi\L-\
 was brought up in the 
Church of England, an Oxford trained parson. He was fronl 
the first recognisecl as a 111an of great ability, of channing per- 
sonality, of striking sÎ1nplicity and earnestness, blessed with an 
honest enquiring 11lind. Later, when he grieved 111any of his 
hest friends by deserting their faith, no one could lnanage to be 
embittered. so strong was the inlpressioll of sincerity and reve- 
rent thoughtfulness thrown off by thc seceder. NEW:\L\N'S was 
one of those Blinds which 11lust get down to the very founda- 
tions of opinion and belief, and so he was constantly asking 
hilnself, why anl I a Churchnlan? For SOine tÎ1ne he tried to 
show in an ecclesiastical way that an English Chnrchman holds 
a sound and logical position. nut he failed at last to satisfy 
even himself, and finally caIne to a stand -as l1lust all inquirers, 
it scell1S to us- - b('fore the choice between .Authority and 
Ratioll3.lislll. ,rhere is the guide in religion? It 
\\'here is the 
guide in is to be found in SOllle outward authority, or in our 
religioa ? 
own reason and conscience? If we are to walk in 
the way of the fathers, and accept our faith at other Inen'c; 
hands, who are our authorised and genuine rulers? If we are 
to follow our own thoughts and be a la\\
 unto ourselves, where 
may we not drift? NEW
IAN Caine to the conclusion that the 
n>Íce of authority was only to be unn1istakeahly found in the 
Church of Ronlc. Accept the teachings of that church, and if 
obedience to authority be the true hasis of religion rou arc 
ri 6 ht, and Inay afterwards feel safe and quiescent. If YOll shrink 
fronl a surrender of yourself to the church there is only one 
logical alternativc, and that is to think independently for }'our- 
sclf
 to believe what seClllS best to you, drifting frolu this to that 
with chan<Tin a knowledac and so to l >iece together a faith to 
b b b , '-' 
which s0111ething is being adùed constantly, and froln which 
:::olllethin(( is bein(( taken a\\"a ) '-a 111akeshift, the best you can 
b b 
". act for } 'our own. The Church, authority, obedi- 
[he Church or b 
Rauollalism'
 ence, and a sense of 
certaint}'; or rationalism, indi- 
\"iduality, frècdoln, and uncertainty in religion -those were the 
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alternatives, and N EW)L\N, seeing all the hearings of the case, 
deliberately chose the fornler. He hecanle a Ronlan Catholic, 
inquired no 1110re, and was happy. There are n1Ïllions of 111en 
who are happy because they trust and do not inquire, but they 
are not logical as he was. They trust in they know not what; 
he knew that he was putting himself into the keeping of the one 
Church which, if priestly succession, and continuity of power 
count, is the direct ecclesiastical outc0111e of the work of Christ 
and his apostles. 1 f self-surrender to a Church is e\-er 
justifiable, it was justifiable in his case. This war between 
Faith and Reason is at the botton1 of lUOSt of our controversies; 
C0l1servatisn1 and Raùicalisnl are but phases of it. NEW:\L\N 
was the 1110st striking and charming of the 111en who illustrate 
one telnperanlent, for after all it is largely a matter of tempera- 
l11ent to which side one belongs. "
e differ ill totu fronl N EW- 
l\L\N, and hold that "to seek, to strive to conquer; not to 
yield" is our great prerogati\-e as men, in rdigion as in politics, 
but we recognise how 111any beautiful lives have been lived in 
the pleasant lotus-land of voluntary religious subjection, and 
anlongst these lives, that of NEW:\L\N will ever be one of the 
1110st attractive. 
\part froll1 the great religious pr!Jblenl which 
he so fully illustrated, Cardinal NEWl\L\K afforded 
Afforded many 
topics for - n1any topics for conlments, of which we can only 
comment". 1 H 1 k 
find space lère for two. e las not ta -en any 
part in politics; he has written comparatively little, and what 
he ha
 written has oftt'n dcalt with subjects that are 110t of 
popular interest; yet his iniluence has been enormous. The 
reason has been that his pure and lofty 
pirit has had a great 
chann for all who have known him, and he has drawn to him 
ll1any of the choicest 111inds of our generation. lIe has therefore 
acted through a select few upon the 111any, and has radiated 
influences through many bye channds that have 1110dified the 
spirit of the age to a large extent unperceived. The last point 
we woulù 111ention is that whatcyer he has had to 
ay has oeen 
listened to by all thoughtful persons, and cSl'ccial1y hy all 
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lovers of our nohlc English tongue, becausc it has been said In 
the best possihle way. Thcre ne\-er was a greater master of 
exquisite English pro:;e than XE\V)'l:\
. \Yhate\-er chance lnay 
hetiùe his controversies, his works will. we believe, be kept 
ali\'c, becausc in them English has reached its most perfect 
form of e'\prcssion. That is a great thing to say when we con- 
sider it is only by the written word tInt the England of to-day 
can appeal to the England of the distant future. 


1L\2tttt :Bð\'ertíser. 


It is an exaggeration to say, as the Standard does, that the 
death of CarJinal NE\\-),L\X "will create a profound sensation 
throughout the ci\'ilized \,"orId." One of the 1110st eminent of 
living Englishmen has heen called to his rcst after a life length- 
ened nearly to the utmost span, and one, too, who
e career has. 
had a remarkablc and abiding influence upon the religious 
institution of which in his earlier clays he was a de'"oteù 111en1- 
her. But the late Cardinal NEW:\IAN had long ceased to cxercise 
o\-er l110dern thought any direction or control. His life since 
his secession frc>In the Church of England has been absolutely 
uneventful. The rest and peace he sought in the Roman 
cOl1ununion he possihly found there; against her solid concrete 
mass of doglna the 1nost fiery of souls must bcat in vain. Unce 
within the Roman pale, NEW),I.\X had no alternative out accep- 
tance and submission, and probably he desired no other. 
Kcvertheless, if the death of the venerable ecclesiastic is of less 
significance than scnne are disposed to believe, no Englislllllan 
who has passed lniddle life and rccollects, either with or without 
sympathy, the fierce theological controversie
 of fifty years :1go. 
wi1l read of Cardinal NEW)'L\
'S death without a feeling of 
emotion. I {is has been a great name in two 
A g-reat name 
in two Churches. J-lis life and c:ueer ha\"c interested 
Churches. 
many and fascinltl'd not :l fc\\". .\11 alikc rccognise 
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the nobility of his character, the purity of his ainls, an<.1 the 
strength of his intellectual at t ainnlents. A l11an of profo1Jnd 
learning, his knowledge was used with unconscious ease. In 
controversy his dialectical skiJl won the admiration even of 
those who believed it to be excrcised in a bad causc. His per- 

onal goodness was not less conspicuous than his Inental 
endowl11ents. It 111ay he truly said of hinl that he lived froln 
his early days at Oxford to his hour at the Binninghanl Oratory 
1n habitual COlllll1Union with the unseen world. 


.Mancbestcr aourier. 


.During the pa
t week the nanle of NEW_\L\X has heen on 
every tongue, and has been Illentioned in every newspaper with 
surprising unaninlity of tonc. That the British public <;houlll 
have heen content for a tinle to sink religious difference is uf 
itself the highest tribute which could h
n-e been 
Th.: highest 
t,ibute .0 hi.. paid to the I1lenlory of the deceased Cardinal. 
There has been a good deal of talk ahout the 

rractarians, and as a body of alleged Romanisers they hayc 
heen in certain quarters roundly abused; yet there has bcen 
little harsh criticisl11 heard with respect to hinl who was at once 
the H leading soul and the inspiring genius of the Tractarian 
1110Venlent." This reticenr.c cannot be alt0 6 ether attributed to 
that good feeling which :-">ilenccs ad\-erse judglnents on the deaù. 
SometinlCs it is nccessary to speak out candidly cven in the 
presence of death, where the higher interests of truth and 
justice are cJllcerned. 
 or can this leniency adopted when
 
Dnce language very differcnt Inight ha\'c been used, be wholly 
set down to a nlore liberal attitude towards the O-..:ford rcyi\-al. 

 0 douht a 11luch wider view is now taken of that J110Vement, 
which failing in its Romanizing tendencies, was eminently suc- 
cessful in other ways. People arc beginning to recognize that 
to it, not only the bctter parts of Ritualisn1 are due, hut that 


memory. 
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the ripples of the wave have quickened the worship of the whole 
Church, and even of dissenting bodies as well. Yet the secret 
of the hushed tone, and, as it were, the suspension of theo- 
logical hostilitie;; over the grave of Cardinal NEW
f:\N n1ust be 
sought not in the sentinìent of leniency to the dead, nor in the 
force of a broader conviction, so that as in the individual 
-character. The sweet personality of the Ulan, his profound 
sincerity, his tender devotion, his inlpressiveness in the pulpit- 
these traits spoke to the heart. In this sense there is a peculiar 
significance in the anllS and lllotto of the late Cardinal, consist- 
ing of three hearts, with the words Cor ad cor loquitur-heart 
speaketh unto heart. In the Apologia the heart spoke as well 
.as the head, and even lnore intensely so, though in fewer words, 
in the in11llortai hymn which finds universal accept::tncc. 


By the death of Cardinal NE\C\lAN, a conspicuous and in 
Inany way
, a great figure has been withdrawn from the stage. 
;\ peaceful death at the 
ge of ninety a life which 
} :esl be (
es- 
cribc::ò as - -we use the tenn without reference to his religious 
sainlly. heliefs -can best be described as saintly. Of JOHN 
tIEi'R\ 
E.\V
lAN it may he saiù that he was an essentially 
hUlllble Inin<led sincere Ulan, with an intellectual weakness for 
logical anù 111ètaphysical subtleties which ultÜnate1y drifted hirn 
Rml1ewards. I--lis death will he regretted sincerely 
His dt:ath 
regrclted by by all sorts anù conditions of lllCn, and for Church- 
all. Blen the regret will he intensifieù by the fact that 
he did not die in the cOlnmunion in which he h
d done such 
oC)..cdlent work. 


Mancbc5tcr JE\'cnino .Mnil. 
The wodel is poorer for the loss of a gre.1t nlan. In the still, 
sweet seclusion of the Edgbaston Oratory, J OHX II E
R y NEW- 
)LA,N, onc of the 1110st fatuous and saintly Engli:-;lllnen of our 
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time, passed quietly a\\"ay. \\Y c had almost got to think that 
death had for g otten the" old 111an of 
weet asnect." 
The" old man t- 
of whose life has summed up so nIuch that is noble 
sweet a,;pect. '. 
and so much that is weak in our English nature. 
It is usual when some H divinely-gifted," whose work or per- 
sonal influence has h3.d a detennining effect upon the opinions 
and li\"es of his contemporaries, to wait a little before ::1ttempt- 
ing a final estinlate of hi:; character and merits. \rc do not 
think that any panse is necessary in the case of N E\\':\L\:'\. The 
hitter resentInents and painful misconceptions of 
the Tractarian era have long since disappeared. 
The sInoke of the battle has rolled ::1way, and not 
only the true personal linealnents of those who en- 
gaged in the strife, but the real character, and, to a large extent, 
the remote conscquences of the struggle h
lxe for 11lany stood 
clearly revealed. \Ye have grown so acclIstO!ned to regard the 
head of the English Oratory with the deepest feeling of love 
and \'ener
1tion that it is ainlost a painful effort to rèGtll the 
liIne when he was an ohject of mistrust and even obloquy. 
\rhile the whole of Protestantisnl and the .Anglican Church in 
partIcular was staggering under the effect of his 
ccession to 
Ronle, it is small wonder that in many minds a feeling of indig- 
nation ::1t what they considered an almost unparalJeled betrayal 
should have been uppernlost. NEW:\L\X was accllsed in effect 
of being a secret convert long before the final rupture took 
place, anù of ha\'ing by equivocation in the pulpit and religious 
di::;sinIulation out of it cndca\-oured to insensibly lead others 
into the aby
s of superstition which had closed over himself. 
How keenl ) ' he felt these sus p icions and aspersions 
That wonùer- 
ful soul. he shows in the preface to that wonderful soul-un- 
unveiling 
" .\po!ogia pro yeiling "... \pologia pro vita sua," which for ever 
vit2 sua." I II . d d . b N 
remoycc a mlsun erstan mgs etween... EWl\L\N 
and his countryn1en. " It is not pJcasant," he says" to rc\-eal 
to high and low, young and old, what has gone on within HIe 
fro111 111)' early years. It is not pleasant to be gidng to every 


The smoke of 
the battle 
has 
rolled away. 
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shallow or flippant c1isputant the advantage over lue of know- 
ing 111Y 11105t private thoughts -1 might ahnost say of the inter- 
course between 111ysclf and my 
Iaker. Hut I do not like to be 
called to 111Y face a liar and a kna,-e, nor should 1 be doing 111Y 
duty to 111Y faith or to Iny nanlC if 1 were to suffer it. * * * 
I have never doubted that in Iny hour, in God's hour, Iny 
avenger will appear, and the world win acquit 111e of untruthful- 
ness even though it be not while I li\-e." Elsewhere he says: 
"\\Thatever judglnent my readers Inay eventually fOrIn of Ine 
fro111 these pages 1 am confident that they will believe lHe in 
what I shall say in the course of thenl." His confidence was 
not ll1isplacecl. For 1110re than a generation he enjoyed the 
consciousness that Catholics and Protestants alike accepted his 
o\\"n estimate of himself as one who gave up nluch that he loved 
and prized and could have rcturned, but that he lo,-ed honesty 
better than nanle, and truth hetter than dear friends. 


Everywhere the d
ceased Carùinal was recognised 
The personality 
of the as the nlost distingui:;hed of English Ronlan 
Cardinal 
ecclesiastics, the 1110st eloquent and the nlost per- 
suasive of 1110dern writers, the subtlest and 1110St profound 
representative of contemporary religious thought. For the last 
forty years his pet"sonality has been ahyays of interest to 111en of 
culture, who found in his character and conduct singleness of 
nlind, earnestness of endeavour, and the sacrifice of cverything 
that interfered with the c011victions he held. NEW:\TAN was 
equally distinguished as a writer both of prose and poetry. 
He was a 11laster of 11lasculine English, and perhaps the ablest 
controvcrsialist of his age. l-fis poetry was deep, pure, and 
rhythulical, and its devotional spirit is intense. 
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JOHN HE
RY NEW:\I.\N is dead. .A })rince of the 
_\ kingal110ng Church, a king anlong 111en has entered within the 
men. 
veil. .After a long life of ninety years, his weary yet 
quenchless spirit is at rest. For the last three years the Car- 
dinal's health has been hut feeble. '1'0 borrow his own words 
frOll1 that touching" Apologia" which will live in the 1l1e1110ry 
.of the English-speaking race as long as the echo of the Inusic of 
h.eble's "Christian Year" haunts as it strikes upon the respon- 
sive ear, "..\ deathbed has scarcely a history; it is a tedious 
decline, with seasons of rallying and seasons of fall- 
1I is weary . b k d . h d . r: I . 
spirit at rest. Ing ac 
 ; an sInce teen IS IÛreseen, or w lat IS 
called a 111atter of ti111e, it has little interest for the 
reader, especially if he has a kind heart." I
ind hearts, in 
plenty, will be found to mourn the loss of the great and good 
lnal1 who has gone from us. They will not be slow to acknow- 
ledge the gain they ha n
 ùcrÏ\-eù fro111 the words of wisdonl and 
c0111fort which ha\"e fallen frOlll his lips in the course of a long 
and eventful career. He has left, too, what is more precious 
still-the eXaInple of a noble and a stainless life. Question as 
one 111ay the logic of the 111an-the validity of the evidence on 
which he withdrew fro111 c0111n1union with the Church of his 
birth-the sincerity of the 1110tives which prol11pted the 1110111en- 
tous step is beyond all shadow of a doubt. One of the deepest 
and best read of thinkers, gifted with surpassing powers of clear 
.and lucid expression, he took the step deliberately, in obedience 
to the dictates of conscience. "Fronl the age of 
fifteen," he once wrote, "dogl11a has heen the fun- 
danlental principle of l11Y religion; I know no other religion; I 
cannot enter into the idea of any other religion; religion as a 
lìlerc sentinlent is to n1C a drean1 and a n10ckcry." That belief 
he held to the end. I-fow truly he li,-ed up to it his written 
words, now that the living \"oice is silenced, ren1ain to tell. Of 
]OHX HENRY KEWMAN it 111ay fittingly and reyerently be said, 
in the words of Goethe, his was a "beautiful spirit." 


I )ogma. 
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A 1t:aùer ill .\ leaùer is fallen in Israel, and with hÜn passes 
Israel. a way one of the greatest Englislu11en, and beyond 
all question the greatest nlaster of the English Jall
uage, of uur 
1ime. It is not quite half a century since the Fellow of (>rid 
;anrl Rector of ] jttlell10re was recein
d hy Father] )01l1inic, the 
Passionist, into the Church of Ronle. Since then he has 
attained to the highest dignities, saye one, which his Church 
,could hestow, anli it is impossible to exaggerate the effect which 
l1is lofty intellect and still loftier character ha\'e had upon the 
current English estimate of English Roman 
Catholicism. It is not that he has in the least con- 
yerted Englishn1en either frOI11 their Protestantis]l1 
or their] .iberalisnl ; hut hè has 111acle it impossihle 
{or educated persons to ùismiss the religion he possessed as a 
farrago of absurùities not worth exalnining, and he has made it 
.difficult for a rational Prutestant to assert that 1\Ir. Spurgeun, 
.say, has apprehended ,. the truth" in son1e pre-en1Ïnent way 
.denied to the author of the ".Apologia." The current English 
"Yiew of ROlnan Catholicisln used to be somewhat insular and 
g>royincial, and it is Inainly owing to Cardinal X EW
L\N that it 
has hecolue less so. 
\nd the curious thing is that he won this 
yictory o\-er stubhorn British prepossessions without losing the 
good will of the people Wh0111 hc was constantly opposing and 
.
olnetÌJnes ridiculing. \Ye ha\'e to remember that, cven nlore 
Libera1ism. than ProtcstantisIn, LiberalisIll was regarded hy 
r\EW
IAN as the enenlY, and that the whole tone and tenllh:r of 
,our tilHe, with its hreaking down of castes anll classes, its 
thro\\-ing open of O\.ford cndoWlllents to 111en of any creed or 
none, its detennination to Inake this life worth living for the 
,,' common J11an," its clelnocratic bent, it:; principle of go\"ern- 
Incnt not 111erely for the people but by the people, and its strong 
:-;ecu1ar turn -using the word in no offensÏ\'c sense - - in al1 
things, were absolutely alien and even abhorrent to hin1. I t is 


The current 
Engli"h esti- 
mate of Rom
U1 
Catholici-;m. 
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often said that Catholic countries abroad are inferior to 110n- 
Catholic countries in all the elClnents of 111atcrial 
l\1aterial 
prosperity. prosperity. N E\Y
L\
 did not care to 111t!Ulre 
whether the charge was true or not. His answer was that 
,. the Church considers the action of this world and the action 
of the soul silnply inconl111cnsurate, yiewed in their respcctiye 
spheres; she would rather save the soul of one single wild 
handit of Calabria, or whining be
gar of Palenno, than dra\\' a 
hundred lines of railroad through the length of It:lly, or carry 
out a sanitary reforn1 in its fullest details In eyery city of Sicily 
except so far as these great national works tended to some 
spiritual good beyond them." -L \nd yet this preacher of 
authority, this conten1ner of private judgu1èl1t, and this Inocker 
of all the Inere l1laterial progress on which the age seemed 
exclusÎ\'ely bent, was never unpopular in England. Somehow 
it wall felt that he was yery English h Ï111S elf, with all his 
insistence upon a point of view with which the nlass of English- 
lHen had little sYlnpathy, and that he was anything rather than 
a n1ere foreign ecclesiastic who did not understand us. It was 
not an accident that made a hook of NEW
L\X'S the favourite 
of Cordon's last hours. There was sOlnething congenial in 
him-as well, no doubt, as something that repelled to all 
deeply religious sOl1l
, whatcver their differences nlight Le. 
1\nd then, it is perhaps impossible for Englishmen to feel 
unkindly towards such a master of their tongue. But whatever 
the reasons, the fact remain
. Englishlnen ,,"ere proud of the- 
great Cardinal; they had e\-en a certain affection for him: and 
few among theln hut will 1110Urn his loss. 


lIðctb('ðí
t .mccorðcl'. 


Of Cardinal NEW !\IAN.S ability or his world-wide influence it 
is not necessary to speak. It is on the theological life of 
England, and on the practical Church life e\'en Blore than on 
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the theological, that he has left his deepest and 1110st abiding 
lnark. One of the forenlost of the Tractarian set, he took a 
lead in what provcd to he a wonderful revival of life and cnergy 
in the Estahlished Church. Had there been in it Blore of the 
.. . joyous experience of early 
Iethodism, it Blight have 
] he JOYOUS ex- 
pelienceofearly resulted in all that was desired by John \ \. esley 
Methodism. . 
hinlself. 
 \S It was, the heart-rest was not forth- 
conling 
 anLl N"E\V:\L\
 like nlany nlore sought to supply 
the lack hy an unconditional surrender to ecclesiastical 
authority. He left the Christian Church in whi
h he had been 
nurtured: but he did not leave the Church of Christ. Those 
who least s)'lnpathise with his conclusions, and who fail to 
recùgnise any logical force in the argutnents which he arrayed 
for his ùefence, have been able none the less to adnlirc the 
bcauties of his character, and to revere the intensity of his 
loyalty anLl devotion to the One Saviour. By Blultitudes who 
rejected the peculiarities of his teaching he will be renlenlbered 
with sincere ven
ration as a great and a good man. 


.Mctbo
iBt ûïln
s. 


The death of Carùina] 1\E\L\L\
 removes from this world 
vne of thc Inost distinguished and inlpressive personages of 
the ccntury. No man eycr enjoyed greater advantages and 
opportunities than Cardinal NE\L\L\N. 
\s vicar of St. 
Iary's 
he was able to reach the young Oxford men of his tÏ1ne at 
the nlost inlpressionable age. This rare, especial source of 
influcnce was SupplClnentecl by a unique literary style which 
has fairly into
icakd successive generations of authors and 
journali
ts. 
len write of NEW:\L\X'S style in the language 
of an effusive loycr rather than that of a deliberate critic. 
1 t is probably too early to detennine the prccise influence of 
NEW:\L\
 upon the thought and life of this country. \Yhen 
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thc acadelnic and literary ChU110nl" have passed away we shalf 
he able to detennine how far he deserycs the enornlOUS re- 
putation which he now cnjoys. Anyonc who reads his .AþologÙr 
will see that he contclllplated all things fronl an exceedingly 
narrow standpoint. His life was larp;ely acadelnic, speculative" 
311d lnediæval. He seemed to be horn five hundred years: 
too latc. \Vhether he and his successors will succeed in 
dragging the Established Church of England back into 
nlcdiævalisnl rClnains to he seen. But cach succeeding decade 
seenlS to nlake that nlore and l110re illlpossible. Cardinal 
KEW
L\N leaves bchilllc1 hinl no successor. But he has llladc 
imperishable contrihutions to English literature. 


lrðíðlmtð 'tt!1cekl!2 1beralð. 


He is dead! The genuine expression of sorrow called forth 
throughout the land by Cardinal NEWl\L\
'S death witnesses to 
the deep and enduring Ünpression his individuality 111ade on the 
popular Inind, as well as to the extent of his influence on the 
rdigious and intellectual life of his country. ...'\ 111any-sidecl 
( ' 111 an, he was great on eyery side or aspect of hi
 
.reat on every 
 
side. character. He was a preacher of singular eloquence 
and persuasion, and a writer of the very highest distinction,. 
with unriyalled powers of logic, irony, and tenderness; never- 
thelcss, the conlparatively narrow linlits of his sphere of action 
and period of activity c0l11pel us to look for the reason of his. 
universal popularity and influence everywhere. A great Church- 
man, a golden-l110uthed preacher, a lnasterly dialectici:ll1, a 
sweet poet, he was this and nothing nlore; but, ahoyc all, he 
was a great Englishnlan. The strength and dignity, the sinl- 
plicit) and sweetness of his character were conspicuously 
reflected in his writings; but these qualities and virtues 
(
randeur of appealed less powerfully to his countrpllcn than the 
hi.. soul. grandeur of his soul which lllade hinl content to 
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find in a life of self-sacrifice and obscurity the truest 
Dpportunities for dutiful sen'ice to God and nlan. 


.Míð(anð JEveníng 1RC\\'B. 


The announceUlent of Cardinal KE\\-!\LU;'S death will be 
received with regret by all sections of the Christian community. 
Undoubtedly Cardinal NE\L\[AN will figure in history as one of 
the n10st conspicuous characters of the century. He had taken 
. 
a pronlinent part in the leading theological controversies that 
have arisen during the past half century, and he has died a 
faithful servant of the Roman Catholic Church. * '* * '* 
.A.II the civilised world will lllourn his death, and though 
Protestants do not endorse his religious view
 they will deeply 
synlpathise with the Rou12n Catholics of this country in the 
irreparable loss which they have sustained. 


.Merning :að\'crtiecr. 


The death of Cardinal NE\V
L\.N re1110ves fronl the 5cene one 
of the 1110st pron1Ínent and interesting figures in the religious 
history of the century with which his long life has heen con- 
tem p oran;. * * * * * His literar ) ' industr y 
His literary J 
industry. was exceptional, and was sustained to a late stage of 
his life. As a writer of ,; English undefiled" he had no supe- 
rior-if indeed he had an equal-anlong an aflny of brilliant 
contenlporaries. His style beautifully lÏlnpid, nervous, elegant, 
and virile, is classic. Ronle secured in hÌln a redoubtable 
chaulpion, for he was a nla
ter of the controversial art, as 
was signally illustrated hy his polenlical encounter with the 
Rev. CH.\RLES K.I
(;SLEY, his gifted hut over-matched antago- 
nist. Cardinal NEW
L\N takes rank anlong authors for his. 
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.exqulsIte prose, but his sacred poetry IS also adnlirable, and 
his "Lead, kindly light" has been adopted by other COl11- 
lllUHlons. 


The luorning cerenlonies were Ünposing, but comparatiyely 
'simple, an arrangelnent which was in accord with the character 
;and, it is understood, with the wishes of their distinguished 
.ohject. This spirit also inspired the panegyric pronounced oy 
Dr. Clifford, whose eloquent and yet unadorned 
lk Clifford's I f 1 d d .. fi d 
eulo.
y. eu ogy 0 t le ecease was In Its way a ne an 
effective example of the funeral oration. It was a 
1ìtting close of a beautiful life that NEW.\IAN should be laid to 
re
t in the tranquil seclusion which he had Inarked out for his 
burial place and near the cOillnlunity in whose nlidst, as he was 
fond of saying, he found in life that peace which the world can- 
not givc. The estimate of his life and character 
Cordially en- 
<lorsed hy his which was delivered beside his coffin yesterday will 
countrymen. d . 11 d d L I . 1 . . 
. be not nlore cor la y en orse uy lIS co-re Iglon- 
Îsts than by the vast Inass of his fellow countrynlen, who never 
,ceased to adnlire the nlan, however strongly they differed from 
the pervert. "Cor ad Cor loquitur," the motto on his Cardinars 
.escutcheon, is at once sadly and happily appropriate in its 
:suggestiveness of the synlpathy which his death has evoked. He 
was respected and he will be reme111bered not as an unequalled 
Il1<1ster of prose, not as a poet, whose hynln5 are the conl1110n 
property of all the churches, not as a profound theologian or a 
. chml1IJiol1 in the field of controversy, but as a bright 
A hnght exam- 
pleofChristian exanlple of Christian integrity and of those noble 
i:ltegrity 1 . . f .. d . 
. qua Itles 0 conSCIentIousness and evotlOl1 to a 
high 1110ral standard which appeal particularly to the adnliration 
.and the regard of Englishnlen. 
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To 
peak of the loss which the Church of Ron1e has sustained 
by the death of Cardinal :NEW:\L\K would obviously be foreign 
to the scope of this journal. Still less is it our province to refer 
to that epoch in the history of the English Church in which be 
played so Jarge a part. nut we Inay not unfitly join in the 
expression of universal sorrow which follows the ren10val of one 
who, distinguished as an artist, was still n10re nobly distin- 
guished as a thinker of singular elevation and acuteness, and a 
man of the noblest and purest character. Even the few 
who care for none of the things to which Cardinal NEW:\JAN'S 
life was dcyoted were sensible of his influence. 'T'hey revered 
his purity and gentleness and nohle enthusiasn1 - qualities inde- 
pendent of creed: and his exan1ple was not least potent with 
those who could never find help or inspiration at the sources 
whence he drew oath. 'Ye have said that as an 
.\n artist in 
ver"e. artist in ycrse the dead Prince of the Catholic 
Church is entitled to lasting 111en10ry, for the skilled touch, the 
graceful or deep thought were ne\'er wanting fron1 his poems, of 
which the" I )ream of Gerontil1s" is certainly the best. As a 
master of English style he was not less relnarkable, for in his 
] h ' } d hands our lan[!uaQ"e was alwa y 's a thing of COnSU111- 
II J" Jan s a '-' '-' '-' 
thing of be amy 1nate beauty, even when he used it as a keen 
weapon of controyersy ; and the ., Apologia" rC1nains one of 
the 1110st fascinating and helpful "hu111an dOCU111cnts" in our 
po
session. Hut of 1110re inestin1aole yalue th:1.11 all is the 
influence of a faith so courageous, a purpose so high and 
unswen'ing, :1. purity of thought so stainless. 
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Yesterday the last tribute of honour and affection was paid to 
the mO.;;t distinguished English Catholic of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. That title at least belonged to JOHN HEN}{Y NEWMAX, 
and, whatever our point of view, we Blust adBlit that it was no 
lnean one. l\Iuch has recently been said about him, and nluch 
renl
ins to oe saill. ..-\ 111an's place in the world's history is not 
a:;signed to hinl in the first nl0111ents of obituary regret, and 
there are a great nlany reasons why a final esti111ate of Cardinal 
:r\ EW
L\N is at present Ï1nposslble. To be judged rightly-to 
horrow a phrase froll1 the 111axillls of juri:;prudence -the thinker 
l1HISt be judged by his peers, and froll1 the point of view, as we 
all ought to be able to adll1it, the peers of NEWMAN arc to be 
found within the lin1its of his own Church. This truth 111ay 
he unpopular, but it is none the less sound. It was 
A Catholic and C I 1 . d C d . I 1 1 . d d 
a Cardinal. a at 10 IC an a ar lna w 10 was )une yester ay 
-not a Ulan of letters, not an Cll1inent " genius,n 
nut a philosopher, not simply a fanlOus Englishnlan. "r e do 
not reckon hÜll, and we ought not to reckon hitn, with a Car- 
lyle, a Ruskin, a !\fatthew l\rnold, for he had not the splendid 
self-assertion of the n10dern literary hero, but was distinguished 
amongst all his contenlporaries by his subordination of genius 
to helief. \Ve do know what NEW:\L\N would haye been or 
dune if he had not beco111e a Catholic, but at least he would 
not have possessed this peculiar distinction. He possessed it ; 
and while he has l11an)' and great claims to ren1enlbrance, it is 
this that lnakes hin1 in a special sense a type of his century. 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, however, was a 111an of genius, who in 
a century of new things Illoved deliberately towards the old. It 
is clear that he felt with his world-that he knew its troubles, 
th
t he saw its tendencies, that he looked out upon the great 
sea of modern conflict and recognised all the perils 
He did not quit 
.-\nglicanismfor of the voyage. He did not quit Anglicanislll for a 
a Yestment. 
vestnlent, or surrender to the lnere channs of tradi- 
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tion. He unùer
tood the deeper nlcaning of thc prohlenl, and 
whether he cho
e wrongl5' or rightly, hc chose with all his; 
genius, and knowing all the consequences of his choice. It is. 
this - and neither the charm of his literary style nor the solennr 
beauty of his personal life - -that will causc hinl to he relllel11- 
beret! and studied. He was truly a representative 11lan of his 
age-not standing for himself only, but for a 1110vcnlcnt which 
cannot yet he nlcasureJ, and for forces which arc anIongst the- 
"ital influence:-; of human C\"o]ution. 


1J.1
\\"ca6t(c 'U11cekh2 Cbroníc(c. 


The death of ('ardinal XEW.:\L\
 has touched thc heart of 
England. I ndced. beyond his island hOlne, wherever the 
tongue of which he was so COnSU1111nate a nlaster is spoken, 
JOHX I-{E
R\" NEW\L\X is l1Iourned. 
\ great French writer has 
said that to know a 111an thoroughly we nIust know his ancestry. 
Enough has been revealed on that point to enable us to under- 
stand the great Cardinal. Fronl the beginning to the end of 
his career, he was l )crfectl ) ' trans l )arcnt. " The C ) 'C 
l'c::rfc::ctly 
tran,;parent. was single, and the whole body was full of light." 
I-lis EnlÏnence belonged to a renlarkahle falui))". It is, how- 
eyer, only with two of the six of which it was nlade up, that the 
world is fmniliar. Both of thenl have furnished the world with 
autobiographic sketches. The ".. \pologia Pro Yita Sua" of 
the elder brother is one of the 1110st fascinating hooks of the 
century; and if ,- Phase:-; of Faith" has not the sanIC attraction. 
its lack of power must be sought in a lack of reverencc. JOHN 
I [EL'\RY NEWi\J.\
 and Francis \Yillianl Newm
n were trained in 
the salllC school. In early life, under the tuition of a 11lother 
of Hugucnot extraction anù of great personal acconlplishlnents, 
they inlbibcd the Calvinis111 in which she had heen reared. In 
his poetical works the Cardinal l13.s prcscn-ed "
\ Birthday 
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()ffering ., to the brother who has slHyiyed hinl. The offering is 
a hearty recognition of his success, "ere age had dinnn'd his 
sun-lit heaven," and was written in the summer of 1826. 'fhe 
volmne in which it appears was given to the world in 186 ï. 
Long before that date, Francis "
illianl X eW111an had de,-eJopeJ 
all his peculiarities, It wa a noble trait in the character of th
 
Cardinal that he never allowed theological differences to becloud 
:-;ynlpathy for friends. It was one of the peculiarities of this 
re111arkahle 111an that h
 had a t
lCUlty for Inaking distinctions 
so subtle as almost to ÎInpose upon hÏ111self. l\Ien with 
intellectual power not so keen pronounccd him insincere: but 
O h :hat was an altogether 11listaken view of one of the 
ne of t e . 
most ingenuous nlost ingenuous of Blen, His character was through- 
of men' out thoroughly English, and in his \yorks he has 
given unnlistak
1ble evidence that he preferred the directness of 
his countrynlen to Italian finesse, especially when it ventured to 

pply the abating process to ethics. There can, however, be no 
doubt that the Cardinal had becOlne thoroughly inlhued with 
the creed of Catholicis111 at a cOll1paratively cady period of his 
career as a ROlnan ecclesiastic. The c.] )reaUl of (
erontius ;, 
furnishes conclusivè evidence of that fact. "Until the publication 
of that remarkahle poem ne,-er was the doctripe of Purgatory 
presented in a fonn so Ülscinating. The weird sublinlity of this 
dream is something to be for ever re111enlhered. 
But it is not as the representati,'e of any particular Church 
that Cardinal NEW:\L\X is honoured by Englishmen. The 
entrance of this great thinker. and of another ahnost equally 
gifted, into the fold of Rome, were c,-ents not to be forgotten. 
But, despite temporary estrangcment, Englishmen love to think 
of NE\Y:\IAN and 
Ia11I11ng as eminent English scholars and 
theologians. For 111:1ny a ùay. St. 
Iary's, Oxford, was NEW- 
:\L\
.S throne. The discourses he delivered there 
Newmall"s 
throne. are among the finest things in the Janguage. '1'0 a 
{'ultured audience the intel1ectual pleasure and ethical profit 
received frOln his discourses was immense. The few now 
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surnnng who, either in Oxford or at Edgbaston, heard the 
Cardin3.1 discourse were peculiarly privileged. There was 
nothing of the Hoancrges about KEWMAN. He did 
Not a 
Boanerge,.:. not belong to the class of preachers Burns describes 
as clearing ,. the points 0' faith with rattling and with thulllping." 
Hut his quiet undertone could not veil the rich intellectual and 
spiritual treasures to which his audience:; ""ere treated. 
Possibly there are still in Oxford those who regret that they 
preferred a hot dinner to X EW
L\:\'S sennons. Here is a sample 
of the public analysis ,yhich they thus lost. The" Book of 
l{uth " has been often discoursed upon, Lut ne\-er before was 
Ruth and the contrast between Ruth and Orpah put so 
Orpah. vi,-idly :- -" Orpah kissed her nlother-in-Iaw, 9ut 
Ruth cJavc unto her. Orpah kissed Kaon1Ï, and went back to 
the world. 'Therè was sorrow in the parting, but N aon1Ï's 
sorrow \yas nlore for Oqxlh's sake than for her own. Pain 
there would be; but it was the pain of a wound, not the 
yearning regret of lo,"e. It was the pain we feel when friends 
dis3.ppoint us and fall in our esteenl. That kiss of Orpah was 
no loving token; it was uut the hollow profession of those who 
use 5n1ooth worùs, that they III a)' part company with us with the 
least trouble and di5cOlnfort to thelllSeh"es. Orpah's tears were 
the dregs of affection; she clasped her 1l10ther-in-law that she 
11light not c1e
l\'e to her." It is the deep hlllllan interest which 
rhey po:;:-;es:; that gives Cardinal N EW:\L\
 senllons their abiding 
power. They abound in p
bsages akin to that reproduced. 
(hford, Engbnd, Europe, and .\mcrica had in hinl a great 
ethical teacher. Engbnd is rich in theologians. At thi
 
nl0ment illustrious n
unes C0111C back upon us - -Hooker, whose 
"Ecclesiastical Polity" i:5 a 1l10llU111entai work; Butler. whose; 
" ...\na10 6 )' ;; is not for an age, but for all time; ('udwonh, whose 
" Intelkctual System of the t; niverse " is even no\\" a J11an"el of 
erudition and reasoninp;. \\Ïchcote's frequent aphoristic utter- 
ances keep his lllen10ry grecn, and J ere1l1Y Taylor is the 
Sh3k
pcare of the English Church. it is with these lords of 
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thOU1!ht that J OH:\ HE
RY 
E'\":\L\
 takes rank. 
'\ïdl the lords '--, 
I)f thought The R0111an purple was neyer worn by one 1110re 
takes 1'3.nk. 
worthy. But he needed no earthly dignity to gin
 
him greatness. NEW)L\
 was a prince of the ('hurch. who 
.. held the patent of his nohility il11mediatd
; froI11 4\lmighty 
.(;0,1 00 


1RC\\'CaBt(C JE\'cnin
l Cbl"Ctniclc. 


The ùL'p:uted Cardinal Il:ls, as the fruit of his husy life, left 
hchin(l him a ,-ast storehollse of literary 111attt::r, which, whether 
-for the depth of its thought, or for the dear and n1asterly 
English in which it is clothed, will he resorted to by st udiou:-i 
.and rdiecti\'e minds for 111any a day. \Yhatcyer I )r. NE"-)L\X 
.unc..lertook to do, he has done to tl1(; n
ry uttermost. I ntellect- 
ua}Jy, moral1y, controyer:;iaIly, and thc / Jlogical1y, he has 111ade 
his mark upon his generation; and his writing:; will remain 
.alnong the he:-it antI Innst ('heri
hed pussessiuns of EngJish 
.literature. 


"JRC\\'ctlsUe 3-ourn
1. 


()f no man, perhaps, can it he said with 111ort.' proprièty than of 
the late Cardinal NEW
r.\X that he 111i g ht ha\'e con- 
'J I is life. the lie 
to hio; fitlently left his life, had he neyer written the "
\pol- 
traducers. 
ogia pro \
ita sua," to gi\e the lie to his traducers 
-
nù calunlniators. 
\cres of leading articlcs, recapitulating the 
,chief incidents of his career, willleaye the life and work of J 01-1 N 
H EXRY NEW:\L\X, whether they arc laudatory or the rcverse, 
"ery 11luch as they found hoth in the opinion of the public. 
\ 
just estilnate of such .1 111a11 C3.nllot be expected fron1 his COI1- 
;:temporaries, and WJll probably be arrived at only when his name 
_has. through the bpse of time, been gradually detacheù from 
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the controversies of..his age. It is beyond a douht to NE\Y:\L\
 
the 
'\nglican Church owes 111uch of its present widespreaù l1se- 
fÜlne
s, and its increasing hold upon the great masses of our 
population. The deep dcvotional spirit. the peaceful. lovin
 
disposition, the earnestneSS and sincerity, never douhted hy his 
-sharpest critic5, all breathed in h)"1nn, tract, and essay, were 
till 
nlore exemplified bv this wearer 1 >re-en1inentl . \" of 
.. The white J 
flowt:r of a ., The \"hite flower of a blan1dess life:' But the 
hlameless life." 


very virtues and graces of NE\L\L\X werc such as 
tended naturally, froln the time that he "fell under the inrll1- 
ence of definite creed," to make him just precisely what he he- 
('an1C. If ever a Illan grew and developed- as contra-distin- 
guished frorn the Incrc restlessness of change and 
His whole life, 
;1, full-blO\\1l \\"hill1 -that Inan was JOHN H E
}{\ XEW:\L\
, and 
flower. 
his whok life is. in fact, a full blown t1ower, of 
which his heart and mind n1ust have contained the hidden gcrrn 
in the earliest experiences of his youth. H is life is not one to 
be wrangled 8ycr hy warring theologians. l.ike his pure 
nd 
1!race
111 \\Titing, it will, irre:-;pcctive of creeds and style
, of 
schools and developments of opinion, he probably as 111uch 
.appreciated and as widely influcntiall11 future years as the hymn 
he composed in circumstanccs so touching and true to all 
human aspirations in doubt and sorrow after the ,. IZindly 
]ight ., eVl
ry n1an that COlneth into the world:' 


1Rc\\"
, Cntbolic. 


His death bas been no unworthy end to his life. Looking 
hack over the long years of his career, ho'y proud we fed uf 
him as page after page unfolds and tell
 of unwearying toil and 
unhlen1ished honour. Fro111 youth to ripe manhood we see hirn 

truggling, hraye1y and honestly, to frec himself from the chains 
of doubt and difficulty in which he found himself. 'Yhat a 
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clash and a clang thcre was as hc flung the fetters do\\-n, and 
how Christendonl re-echoed with the noise! How many noble 
souls followed whcre he led, and with what new energy did the 
Church in England turn to the field before her. 
The champiun " r I . h 1 I . f I l .. 1 
of the Faith. e see 11m, ten, t 1C C lamplOn 0 t lC · aIt 1, 
breaking nlany a lance against the enemies of 
Truth, and by the very stature of his intellect cOlllpdling the 
adlniration and respect of his adversaries. The Vicar of Christ 
upon earth raises hilll to the highest possible honour -that of a 
Prince of the Church - and the Catholic wor1el lifts up its voice 
in heartfelt delight. * * -" 0, saintl) lifc, 0 pure and holy 
death! Around his bier riscs not Inerely the lalllent of his 
bereaved children hut that also of his countrymen who are still 
in the darkness from which he strove to free them. fIe strove 
- but who shall say his \\-ork i:-> enùed yet or that the h.1rvest of 
his labours is yet all gathered in. 
Ien say"and say with truth, 
that ycars have pa_:sed since any event has so stirred the public 
heart as the death of JOHN HENRY NEW:\L\N has 
H is name is d H . . I . I f h . 
] . lone. ]s nanlC IS on every Ip 
 t le story 0 IS 
on every Jp. 
 
life and its meaning are thrilling at this nlon1ent 
every thinking Ininù which the news of his death has rear.hcd. 
It filay be-and God grant it -that the 111elllorics and the 
thoughts now kindled nlay be to nlany the 111eans of opening 
their eyes to the light of Faith. How vain were those who said 
that N EW
I.\N had dosed his work years ago. that he could do 
no Blore on earth for the Catholic Church: they forgot that he 
could die, and that by his death no less than by his life he 
could gain a victory for that Church. 
".c who ha\-e loved hiIn in life Blust not forget him in death. 
The sweet incense of prayer, the solenlll rcquienl of the Church, 
111U:->t ascend to Heaven for his soul. 
\nù if \\'e desire to build 
up a lasting nlonunlent to his honour, let us relnember that we 
can do it in no better way than by carrying on the \'"ork which 
was so dear to hÌ1n. His loye for his n3.tive 
II is love for 
hi-; country. country was intense, and it was never truer, or 
stronger, or steadier than \yhcn hc \'"as for a time 
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t:he b
st-h:.ltèd 111an in that country. Fronl beyond the stars hè 
'willlook dO""l with pleasure as he sees us carrying on the battle 
for truth - that truth which he ever set before his eyes, and 
which was the light ":llnid the cncircling gloom," ,,-hieh ever 
Jed him on. 


1Rc\\'s of tbc Ulorlð. 


One of the 11lost profound thinkers and conscientious l1len 
the nineteenth century ha
 produced is lost to England by the 
.Jeath of JOH
 HEXRV KEW:\L\
. Into the Blcntal processes by 
which the clear-Blinded and zealous incunlbent of St. :\lary\ 
(
hurch, Oxford, uecmne a con\-ert to the Papacy even those 
who knew Newnlan best have never been ahle to conlplete1y 
.enter; - it nUlst rank anlong those Inysteries of human action 
.and principle that are insoluble; but no suggestion has cver 
heen nlade that N E\Y
L\N threw aside his allegiance to the 
Church in which he had recei\'ed his re1igious training, and 
"which for nlany years evidently satisfied his judglnent and acute 
F .. reasoning powers, for any other than "conscience' 
or con- 
science'sake:' sake," and ,,-ith the assurance in his own Blind that 
the doctrines of R0111C were true and just. The highest 
honours were before hÏ1ll; he had en
r been loved, adn1Ïrcò, 
.and revered; he could conl1nand a stronger following than any 
theologian of his age, and yet in full po

ession of health and 
..and with his reflective faculties at their kecnest he abjured I )ro- 
testantiSl11 and hecanlc a nlenlher of the ROBlish Church. * -'k * 
] t was natural that after the step had heen taken sonle anloUl1t 
uf irritation should be ll1ingled with the disappointlnent felt by 
those who had looked to see hilll occupy in a not very distant 
future one of the grandest and 1110st cOl1nnanding positions the 
Prutestant Church could offer such a gifted disciple. That his 
.defection was a severe loss has been adlnittcd both by his 
friends and the comn1unitics always opposed to the theories set 
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forth in the agitation of which he was a leading spirit. States- 
Il1en accusto111ed to take a worldly view oÍ things no ll>5 than 
the clergy whose li\"es are passed within narrower bounds han
 
alike agreed that NEW
L\N'S peculiar influence over both young 
and old has never since been e'\:ercised by any Church of 
England prelate of like prominence. 
The personal chann of K EW 
L\X has been recalleù in the 
ren1iniscences abundantly forthco111ing fron1 those who knew 
hitl1 well at this acti\"e period of his career. One writer says, 
"I can never forget the first tÍIne 1 heard hÍ1n preach in St 
l\Iary's, and the electric thrill which ran through the audience 
as sweetly soft and tender sentences were uttered with his 
di\"inely Il1elodious voice. I ren1en1ber an a""e-struck whisper 
that came froln a long and le
H1 young Inan at my 
" The openinO'" , . . .). , " 
f P d " .,>:> sIde, It IS lIke the O p enIng- of I aradlse.' In the 
o ara Ise. '-' 
sphere oÍ duty KE\V
L\
 entered upon in 1852, 
when he took up his residence at the Edgbaston Oratory, he 
was as much esteen1ed as he had been elsewhere, and it was 
only on rare occasions subsequently that he showed any interest 
in what was passing outside its walls. \Yhen he entered the 
Church of Ron1e he had virtually done with the world. He is 
now n10urned hy all classes of Englisllll1en as one who led a 
hlameless life, and to whom Inean mnbition could present no 
ten1ptations. 


mcnccnforntíst. 


JOHN HEXRY NEW:\L\
 lea\"es behind hin1 no figure more 
characteristic of the nineteenth century, or, to put it B10re 
l)recisely, of the Yictorian period in English history. Take 
Our mo.,t hÍ1n for all in all, he is, perhaps, our most interest- 
il)teresting ing man - not our greatest, lnark, not our B10st 
man. 
important, but that one in whom the largest nU111Uer 
of piquant, racy, in one word Í1ztereslillg circtIlnstances cOlnbine. 
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The renowned controverialist, the tnoving pr
adler, the intrepid 
leader, the earnest religionist, the tender, subtl
 and eloquent 
poet, he offered lnany aspscts to different observers and to 
,-ariously constituted 11linds. ...\nd when the specific enunlera- 
tion of what lnay be called his superficial qualities has been 
exhausted, we have still to take account of that hUl1l0Ur which 
lurked deeply in his n1Ïnd, and which he seenlS half-consciously 
perhaps, to hJ.ve checked and held in resen-e, as if it ll1ight 111ar 
the effect or destroy the dignity of his habitually reverential 
utterances. * * None of I'\EW
L\X.S personal and distinctive 
' rh beliefs a pI )ear to have heen held nlore serioush' than 
e presence J 
of angels. that of the presence of angels in all regions of the 
lnaterial world, and very lovely are some of the things he says 
about the revelation of the beauty of nature 11lade by those 
angel visitants. He believed in guardian angels, and that 
particular nations have particular angels to guard thenl. "E,-ery 
breath of air," he said, '" and ray of light and heat, every 
beautiful prospect, is, as it were, the skirts of their (the angels') 
garments, the waving ot" the ro
es of those whose face:-; see 
(
od." And yet who can doubt that his humour caIne into play 
when, after explaining to a friend that the guardian angels of 
nations l1light possibly have J11i'Xecl and defecti,"c characters, 
and that their defects Inight becotne reflected in the persons 
and institutions of the guarded nations? he proceeded tInts: 
"Take England, with l11any high yirtues, and yet a low 
Catholicislll. It seenlS to nle that J OH x B FLT. is a spirit 
neither of heaven nor hell." COll1billing the religious earnest- 
ness and 1110ra! purity of a saint with the brilliancy of poetical 
genius and an underlying sense of hUl110ur -nlajestic yet 
picturesque--Dr. NE\V
L\N could not fail to be a suprenlely 
interesting personage. * * * lIe denlonstrated his sincer.. 
Hi
 sincerity. ity by leaving the 
\nglican C0l11l11Union. And it 
ought to be relnembered that, in thus 111anifesting the courage 
and the honour of his principles, he l1lade great sacrifices. 
'Vhat was there an10ng the dignities and enlolunlcnts of the 
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Clll
rch to which XEWl\L\N Inight 110t have confidently looked 
îorward, if he had silenced his conscience, pretended that he was 
loyal, and relnained in the Estahlishlnent? It was 11r. Kings- 
ley's great 111istake to overlook the applicability of this question 
to the case, and to insinuate, nlany years after NEW
[A.N had 
left the Church, that he was a shuffler. Had NEW
lAN known 
how to put a face upon things- to say yes and no at the sanle 
tin1e - he nlight have died .\rchbishop of Canterbury. 1\11'. 
Kingsley was so obviously in the wrong, that the public 
sentinlent was unaninlously against hinl when Dr. NE\\":\IA
 
took h is revenge. 
\rhen we leave the particular field of . \nglican controversy, 
and go out into that worldwide region in which ] )r. N EWl\IAN 
figures as a chmnpion for religious truth in general, we arc 
(.onstrained to acknowledge that there were Inany drawbacks 
to his efficiency. It is paradox to say that he had 
too 11luch genius to be trustworthy as a sure-footed, 
.all-round, well-balanced reasoner. There was in hilu fronl the 
first a burning love of paradox anù extravagance. He always 
preferred extrenle views of things, and like to sta!e things in a 
startling lnanner. He says with luanifest s}ïnpathy, as the 
position naturally and properJy taken up by the Catholic Church, 
that "it were better for sun and 1110011 to drop frolll heaven, 
for the earth to fall, and for the luan)' 11lillio11S upon it to die of 
starvation in extrelllest agony, as far as tenlporai affliction goes, 
than that one soul, I will not say should be lost, but should 
conln1Ìt one single venial sin, should tell one wilful untruth, 
though it harmed 110 one, or steal one poor farthing without 
excuse." It is in a sinlilar lllood of lnind --carried away in the 
Ì1npetuous tide of his elllotion- that he a\"ows himself a believer 
in Inodern 11liracles. He states his finn .belief that" the relics 
of the saints are doing innunlcrable ll1irades" daily, and that the 
said saints" have raised the dead to life, crossed the seas with- 
-out vessels, 11lultiplied grain and hread, cur
ù innuluerable 
diseases, and 
topped the operations of the laws of the universe 


Pararlox. 
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in a nlu1titude of ways... In this invaluable ,
 Apulogia " he lays 
bare with entire frankness the constitution O f 1 11 .5 
The constitu- - 
tion of his 111ind, and it appears that the whole pageantry of 
mind. 
Nature had for him a peculiar significance, derived 
frOlll a purely imaginary sYlnbolism. 1 )reams had for hinl in 
great ll1easure the reality of facts, and facts the wavering out- 
lines of dreanls. He was, at the sanle tinlC, a consunlnlate 
Blaster of language, a Inagician in the use of words, and an ex- 
pert in that logical word-fence ,rhich can gi,-c to fancies the 
fornls of strict deduction. Need we, then, wonder that his 
contribution to the defence of religious truth against the infide
- 
ity of the age has not been of the highest importance? 



"rtbanlptcl1 .lJðercun.? 
} OHX HE:\'RY KEW:\L\X died In the odour of 
He found 
peace. sanctity, and with the reverence of all ll1en who 
honour fidelity to conscience, pure and lofty character, 
sÜnplicity of life, and beautiful devotion to highest ideals of 
duty. The s,1ul of the Tractarian 1110yelnent, which convulsed 
the Church of England to its centre well-nigh two generations 
ago, he sought in the CIll
rch of ROBle that certitude of religious. 
faith which he failed to find in his own Church of England. 
His nature was of that order which could not find conlplete 
satisfaction in the voice of the Spirit of Cod to his own souL 
He nlust have sonle external yoice, clothed with the authority 
of the visible Church on earth, to speak peace to hÜn. He 
found the peace \, hich the Church of England could not giye 
hÌ1n in the bosOln of the Church of Ronle. He who was looked 
up to as a teacher by a growing section of the Church of 
England, who wiclded a strange and powerful influence as a 
leader of religious thought as the '
icar of St. l\Iary's, Oxford
 
surrendered hÜnself to the Church of ROlne as a simple 
neophyte. Those who are not of his conlll1union will pay their 
tribute of reverence to the ll1enlory of a great and good Blan. 
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.n
\.'l"fol"k 
bl""nícle. 
By the death of Carùinal NEW:\IAN there has been renloved 
fronl the religious world a relnarkaole figure. Fronl the tinlc 
when, at Oxford, he took a pronlinent part in the great Tract- 
arian controversy which did so 111uch to set up the cIainls and 
define the views of what was then ternled the "High" Church, 
and is now known as the Ritualistic School oÍ thought, J OH
 
HE
RY NEW:\L\N was a 111an who attracted nluch attention, and 
exercised a wide and powerful influence. "rithout entering 
upon the question as to whether or nor that influence was as 
truly beneficial to the spiritual life oÍ England as 111any believe 
it to have been, we nlay 
afdy say it was honestly exercised. 
];or though his personal opponents, elnoittered by the angry 
:strife of sectarianis111, regarded his keen and subtle argulnents 
and peculiar views with deep aversion, there was one trait in his 
character which forcibly struck every dispassionate student of 
his life and habits-nalnely, his sincerity. Follow- 
His 
sincerity. ing out to their logical conclusion his own con- 
tentions, he at last felt impelled to ahandon the exercise oÍ 
private judginent in things spiritual for dogma and ritual-and 
thus "went over to ROIne." His power as a preacher, his skill 
as a controversialist, and his zeal for the cause which he 
espoused 111arked hinl as a Ulan of unusual ability and attain- 
Inents. Unlike Pusey, he found no half way resting-lJ1ace 
between the" Broad" Church position and Roman Catholicislll. 
His perspicacity and his intense earnestness c01110ined to make 
" Thorough." hinl" thorough "-perhaps \\Te should say, cxtrenlC 
-and his nlental gifts and peculiar persolJal graces rendered 
hiln at once persuasive and fascinating. The regret that he 
exchangcd what in his eady liÍe were apparently his spiritual 
convictions for the tenets of ROllle, has been wide, deep, and 
will long continue. But-De 1Jlortuis Ilil nisi bonull/. Cardinal, 
ünce the Rev. JOHN HENRY NEW:\L\.
, has gone to his rest. 
Let us oe content with the thought that he wished to set an 
exanlple which should work nothing but good. 
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1J.1uttlesbul'}2 Circular. 


..1 Blaster of irony and an o\-erwhelnling controversialist, 
Cardinal X EW)L\
 had a nature of rare tenderness, and his 
power o\-er those who canle personally in contact with hinl was 
almost unequalled. :\1r. Froude and 
Ir. (;ladstone have both 
testified to his consideration, his gentleness, and the singular 
and indescrihable chann of his 11lanner. 


JþaU lIðall æn.3ett
. 


By the death of Cardinal XEW)I.\N the Church of ROlne loses 
one of its two great English Cardinals, the literature of England 
loses one of its great Blasters, and the world loses one of the 
chiefest of its saints. There is sonIC trace of unreality perhaps 
in the" deep regret" expressed at Cardinal NEW'L\X'S death. 
There will, indeed, be Inany tears shcd over his grave, for the 
saintly old ll1an was dearly lo\-cd hy 111any friends and disciples. 
But to the great outside world there will seenl sonlething ideal 
in his end. It conles to all men once to die; but to few to 
live out their lives so completely, and to pass away so peace- 
fully at the end. '
For peace his soul was yearning. K ow soft 
peace laps hinl round." 
I n the great outside world, indeed, perhaps the chief feeling 
this 1110rning will be one of surprise that Cardinal NEW)L\
 was 
until yesterday still anlong us. It was not only that he lived to 
a great age: he was in his ninetieth year. But he had so COnl- 
He bad out- pletely outli\"ed the work that first Inade hiIn 
lived the work c \11 I . . h d 1 
} fi t ! lanlOUS..i lIS C0l11 l >:11110nS a } >:1SSCl a wa ) ". 
t Jat r:; mat c 
him famous. The ChJord 1110\-enlent had long returned upon 
itself and destroyed itself. The Church of his adoption haù, 
indeeù, received a great Ï1llpetus in this country fron1 his acces- 
sion. Perhaps it has gone frOl11 strength to strength e\-er since 
that 11lCnlOrable day at r ,Ïttlel1l0rC when, in the watches of the 
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night, XEW.:\L\X tinally elnhraced its faith. Hut its strength ill 
these btter days, at any rate, has COllle frolll other sources and 
flowed into other channels than those which "acknowledged 

EW.:\L\.
 as their fountain-head. He had personal influence- 
the influence of a saintly life- to the end. Rut the days of his. 
great ascendency o,-er the best heads and hearts of his day- 
the days of " Credo ill J..,\é'ifJlIl(lI111UIIl," belonged to nearly half a 
century ago. .And the nUlllber of those is now thin who can 
still rClnelnher, with 1\1r. Froude, "that voice so keen. so pre- 
ternaturally sweet, whose very whisper used to thrill through 
crowded churches, when every breath was held to hear: that 
calm, grey eye: those features, so stern and yet so gentle." 
Is it, then, the case that XEW.:\IAX had outli,-ed his time?' 
that his was a wasted force, a gracious nleîllory rather than an 
a hiding influence? \Ye do not think so. Perhaps we are not 
) et far enou
h off yet to estimate aright the greatness of the 
.And yet 111an. But we canllot be wrong, we think, in 
a permanent 
influence. attributing to hi111 a perlllanent influence upon the 
religious and intellectual life of his country. It lllight seem, 
indeed, on a superficial sun-ey, that the great cri:-ïis of his life 
climax or catastrophe, as ll1en will ca11 it according to their 
predilections-reduced it in sonle sort to futility. Of his active 
life, one half was spent in giving the lie to the other. Of hi:-> 
controversial annoury, half the weapons were spent in spiking 
( ' h the other h::df. But the truth is, that XE\C\L\X was 
.rcater t an 
any of hi
 con- greater than any of his cOI1troyersies. His lasting- 
tro\"erSlCS. 
influence was llloral rather than theological. and the 
gooù he did un the llloral sphere was divided anlong hoth the 
COnll11Unlons. \Yhat was pernlanent in the Oxford 
IOYenlent 
was its aspect as a refonnatioll. It shook the Anglican Church 
out of its lethargy, and 111ade Oxford a centre of spiritual and 
n10ral force. Fashions in religion come and go in Oxford 
almost with the ref"ularity of fashions in coats and trousers. 
But the new Oxford 
IOYCnlent of to-day is, in its earnestness 
and yigour, in direct succession fro 111 the O\:ford 
Iovelnent 
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which W
b nickn
ulled Newillania. 
EW)'L\X gaye the Anglican 
Church 
n inlpetus. and the impetus did not cease because he 
withdrew. Tù thc Church of Rome he gan_
, for a tilne, an 
intellectual illlpetl1S, and for all tinlc a 1110ral example. The 
latter gift is beyond all cOlnlJarison the greater. [n the 
intellectual field Cardinal i\EW)'I.\X seenlS to hayc felt hilllSelf 
that his battle had been in \"ain. Scielv:e, he sa \\, had not 
stopped its progress, because he had cried out against it, and 
free thought, he nlust hayc recogni/.cd, was infinitely Blore 
powerful at the end of his teaching and preaching than at the 
heginning. But there can be no gainsaying the beauty or the 
TI ffi - efficac\' of his 1110ral exa111 1 )le. He has shown that 
Ie e cae}" ot J 
his moral ex- the religious lifc-the life of the Saint and the 
ample. .. 
l\Iystic -is still possIble in thIs nineteenth century. 
Cordon showed in the actiyc life what XEW).l.\X showed in the 
contelnplatiye; and it is an instructive coincidence that 
(
ordon's fayourite hook should hayc been NEW
L\
'S "J)reanl 
of (;erontius." Cardinal N EW).L\N' was once asked to define 
authoritati\"e1y e'Xactly what shade of doctrinal llleaning wa
 
iInplied in ,. Lead, kindly I.ight." In a letter of delicate irony, 
he refused. And he was right. The Ulan was greater than any 
creed; and the beauty of his '"erst'," like that of his example, is 
for all creeds alike. 
/\. sitnilar reinark 111ay be Inade, we think, of KI':W:\L\X'S 
place in literaturc. It is the fashion to praise hitn 
Xewman's 
as a conSUlnmate "stdist." But" the st ) "le is the 
style. J 
n1an." The n1ingled sinlplicity and suhtlety of 
XE\L\L\X'=-, style was the reflection of his mind; and what gi\"cs 
substance, and will gin
 pern;anence to the n1atler of his 
discollrs
s is their pure and lofty 111orality. Cardinal K EW \J.\:"i 
was a great writer, because he was a good man. 
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,. Lead, kindly Light!" From lips serene as 
tft)ng, 
Chaste as melodious, on world-weary ears 
Fall, 'midst earth's chaos wild of hopes and fear
, 
The accents calm of spiritual song, 
Striking across the tumult of the throng 
Like the still line of lustre. soft, severe, 
From the high-ri<ling, ocean-swaying sphere 
Athwart the wandering wilderness of waves, 
Is there not human soul-light which so laves 
Earth's lesser spirits with its chastening beam. 
That passion's bale-fire and th.c lurid gleam 
Of sordid selfishness know strange eclipse? 
Such purging lustre his, whose eloquent lips 
Lie silent now. Great soul. great Englishman 
 
\Vhom narrowing bounds of creed, or caste, or clan, 
Exclude not from world-praise and all men's love. 
Fine spirit, which the strain of ardent strife 
'Varped not from its finn poise, or ma(le to move 
From the pure pathways of the Saintly Life! 
Newman, farewell! ::\Iyriads whose spirits spurn 
The limitations thou didst love Sl) wcll, 
\Vho never knew the shades of Oriel, 
Or felt their quickene(l spirits pulse and burn 
Beneath that eye's reganl, that voice's 
pell,- 
:\Iyriads, world-scattered and creell-sundered, turn 
In thought to that hushed chamber's chastened gloom. 
In all great hearts there is abundant room 
For memories of greatness, and high pride 
In what sects cannot kill nor seas divide. 
The Light hath led thee, on through honoured days 
And iengthenell, through wild gusts of blame and praise, 
Through doubt, and severing change, and poignant pain. 
\Varfare that strains the breast and racks the Lrain, 
A
 last to haven! Now no English heart 
\Vill willingly forego unfeigned part 
In honouring thee, true master of our tongue, 
On whose word, writ or spoken, c\yer hung 
All English ears which knew that tongue's best charm. 

ot as great cardinal sllch hearts most warm 
To one above all office and all state, 
Serenely wise, magnanimously great; 
Xot as the pride of Oriel, or the star 
Of this host or of that in creed's hot war, 
But as the noLle spirit, stately, sweet, 
Ardent for good without fanatic heat, 
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Gentle of soul, though greatly militant, 
Sa'intly, yet with no touch of cloistral cant; 
I Iim England hono
Hs, and so bends to-day 
In reverent grief o'er Newman's glorious clay. 


1Rccorð. 


It is not possible, even if this were the lllonlent to attempt it, 
to sun1 up and criticise the extraordinary career which has just 
(
losed. NEW:\IAN'S individuality was so unique, so obviously 
unlike that of anybody else in this age, and his history was also 
so unlike the common lot of men, that the biozrapher I11ay well 
feel bewildered when he tries to gather together the threads of 
the story. Bred in the healthy atl110sphere of English nliddle- 
class life in the opening decades of the present century; thrown 
first al110ng earnest Evangelicals whose spirit took a life-long 
hold, although 111uch of their teaching, for a tinle absorhed by a 
wonderfully elastic nature, was afterwards discarded: caught 
next by the Uni,-ersity enthusiasnl which fired Oxford in the 
golden days of Oriel under Copleston; then turned by Keble 
.and J-Iurrell Froude to the congenial enterprise of re,-iving the 
English Church by asserting afresh the claims of "Catholic 
antiquity" ; and finaIJy swept into the Church of Ronle by an 
over-u1astering consciousness that what he was doing and teach- 
ing was loyally itnpossihl
 in the Church of England. FrOJl1 
first to last a great n1an, ever to the front of any work he took 
in hand, not because he wanted to he, but by reason 
His inevitable 
pre-eminence. of his ine\-itab]e pre-enlinence: N EW:\I.\
 stands 
alone in the history of 1110dern religious thought. 
As a personage, probably no Englishman in the present cen- 
tury has excited 1110re wide and lasting interest. There has al- 
ways been a touch of Il1)"stery about his character, which to 
1110st ! )eo l )le is in itself a chann. The 111,-.ster ) - COJ1- 
A mixture of .J 
apparent consists chicfly in a Inixture of apparent contraries 
contraries. 
in his naturc. Thus K EW).L\N'S personal influence 
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on Inen has always been extraordinary. On the other hand, hi
 
history shows how singularly open he has been Lo be swa)'cd by 
others, often vastly his inferiors, one would ha,"e said, in e'"ery 
respect. ..\gain. his matchless literary power has gi,-en to his 
words and thoughts an influence ip n10difying and 1110ulding 
educated opini
n in. Engbnd the e
tent of which has scaIce1y 
yet been reC'ognised. Still NEW:\L\N was not really a learned 
n1an. He ne\-er gavè himself time to become so. He wa
 
teaching and preaching anrl editing the Fathers when, if that 
had becn his lifework, he should have been quietly reading 
theln. l)ean Stanley's celebrated sayillJ, "How different con- 
,. temporary En61ish Church history would have been if ,. N"E""- 
'" 
I.\:."l had known (
ennan,.. is not less true than pungent. .. \ncl 
so in Inany other aspects, e.g. his sweetness and his terrible 
power of sarcasm, KE\\"
I.\X was full of contraries. 
The great crisis - -shall we call it the great catastrophe ?- of 
K J:w
I.-\x's life, his achnission into the Church of Ron1c, is that 
which naturally attracts n10st notice in the n
wspaper article
 
which ha\"e appeared since his death. It is scarcely practical 
now to awake the old di:)cllssion as to why he went and whether- 
if all had done their best his lapse n1ight have been pre\'ented. 
"" e have constantly insisted that X E\\'
LU;'S pen-ersion was not 
only inevitable but an act of justice. He and his friends, not 
without son1e head-strong self-conceit, but still with perfect sin- 
cerity and honesty, we
l\-ed a systen1 and collected opinions for 
themselves which were suhstantially identical with the extrelne- 
High Church or Ritualistic position eyer since. But when 
KE\C\L\N C:Ul1e to look at his own work he was too keen-witted 
not to perceive, and far too honest not to acknowledge, that he 
had drifted utterly and hoplessly frol11 the teaching and stand- 
point of the Chuch of England, that he could not without dis-- 
loyalty accept the Refonnation, and that his right place was in 
The only the unreformed Church of Rome. Tract XC. was 
course con:.is-. NEW
IA
'S last despairing effort, not to Inislead 
tent with 
truth. others, but to persuade hin1se1f that he might 
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ren1ain an10ngst u
 with a goûù conscience. 'Yhatevcr it 
111ay have seen1ed to his followers, to hin1 it was a failure, 

nd he took what appeared to him the only course consistcnt 
with truth. * * * * * * * * * 


1Referee. 


J >uring the early fifties there C
llne to this country one I >r. 

 \cbiIli, who had fornlerly heen a Catholic priest, but who, 
having been unfrocked because of a life which is scarcely 
described by the word Î1nnloral-who was, in fact, one of the 
1110St disgusting and unnatural 1110lJsters that ever covered up 
wickedness under the cloak of religion - -conceived the idea that 
the best of all ways to get a good livine: was to 
fhe best way '-' 
to get a COBle to England as a thorough-paced Protestant 
good living-. 
preacher, and to go about e'Xposing the enormi- 
ties of the Catholic Church and the atrocities of its 
] nquisition. The plan took exceeding well; he was patro- 
n ised and fêted by the great of the land, thousands flocke( I 
to hear hinI, and he 1l1ust have earned a very conlfortable 
inCOllle indeed by 111eans of his denunciations of the Church of 
which he was fornlerly so unworthy a nleillber. His attacks 
were so villainous that several exposures of his previous life were 
published; none, howcver, were so fierce and so scathing as J Jr. 
NEW
IA
'S. This appeared in a palnphlet entitled, "Lectures 
ûn the Present Position of Catholics in England." ..\chilli stag- 
gered under the hlow achninistered hy the greatest lnaster of 
<:ontroversial fence this century has seen, and finding that his 
receipts were dropping off, and that people were going about 
reciting Th. NE\\"
L\N'S charges against him, he looked about for 
the surest Ineans of dealing a felon blow at his chi\"alrous 
cnelny. Not that tho
e ".ho :,0 readily recited the denunciation 
of the wily Italian cared anything for I)r. NE\\"
IAN; indeed, 
they were rather in fayonr of I )1'. 
 \chilli, but they could not 
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resist the burning satire of the great and honest and noble 
Englishnlan, who posse
sed at once the gentlest soul and the 
I1Iost courageous body, the purest life and the keenest 
sensibility, who was the kindest-he:lrted luan and the fiercest 
controversialist of his time. and whose ,'ast knowledge of BIen 
and general worldly wIsdom was only to be balanced by hi
 
piety, his docility, and (in matters of faith) his extrenIC 
sinlplicity; who was, to stun up, probalJly the 1110St relnarkable 
cOlnbination of the highest qualities either the Church of 
England or the English Church of Rome ever disco\'ered in one 
frail hUll1an structure. 


1Rip01t \!bl'01tíc(c. 


(Salll.' a.\ Smrborol

h EZlillÏll,;r _'-ett'.f.) 


1R0CbNth: Obsen"cl'. 


(.\alllc a.\ 1,t'ÏceJter l)ai
1' Post. 


m"cbða(c {titHes. 


Those who are old enough to renIelnher the mo,-elnent fr0111 
which grew the" Tracts for the TiDles"- -and their nUIllher is 
now very small, and rapidly growing sillaller, the death of Car- 
dinal N E\\':\I.-\N will recall the 1110st interesting associations. 
That nIovement although called hy the name of Pasec-we 
know not why- had been equally under the guidance with him 
of Keble' and of l'\E\\":\I.\:\; of this triunlyirate, NEW:\I.\N 
was undoubtedly the chief - the Blaster spirit whose power- 
ful intellect and whose resolute will secured to hin1 the 
place of authority as leader. It is not yet sixty years since the 
n1t
nlorable Tractarbn period opened, yet how distant docs it 
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it :-;ceU1, and what changes have conle over the 
...\nglican Church since then. The alteration in 
ritual, the increase of sacerdotalism, the elaborate 
n1usic, the flowers, lights, and incense which are 
aùopteù in nlany churches now, but nlore than is known. mark 
with a distinctness which cannot be ignored the changed con- 
dition of the National Church. It is not our purpose here to 
inquire whether this changc he for good or evil; we Inere1y 
point to the fact that English l'rctestantisn1 as it existed in 18 33 
is very different indeed frOll1 the ...\nglicanisnl of to-day or even 
frol11 the Protestantisnl of the 
 oBconformist deno111ination as 
we see it around us. And anyone that studies the history of 
the period will see that this change is traceahle back to the 
Tractarian nl0\"e
nent, of which: as we have said, 
E\\":\L\
 was 
the foremost spirit. This fact invests with an interest which 
extends to the whole religious world the death of J OH
 HENRY 
NE\\-
I.\:'\. 


\\"'w.t ch,lI1g(::- 
have CoJme o\'er 
the Anglican 
Church 
 


mocl
. 
'C nfortunately, for hitnseif. for our church and for our 
" . \\ countn', Cardinal KE\C\L\;S'S great intellect and 
\. .reat lnte ect J '-' 
mi.;dirccteù. undoubted piety were lllisdirected, and instead of 
rI:-;lng, as he Inight have done, to the highest position in our 
Church, to have helped to guide and direct his fdlow-country- 
IHcn in Inatters of rdigion, he has donc, perhaps, Blore than 
Blost of his conteillporaries to perple:\. and puzzle earnest-nlindcd 
seekers after truth. 
 \ great scholar, and one endowed with a 
naturally loving, gentle nature, he nlight ha'"e done vcry much 
in the attempt to solve SOlne of the gre:lt problenls of Ii fL', and 
to show Inen how they could so ra
s through things temporal so 
that finally they lose not things eternal. There was about hinl 
that peculiar charn1 of character which fascinated l1lany who 
could not possibly agree with hiln, and such a nature is always 
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.Jf great value to the owner. Both I)r. 
EW
L\X anù his brother 
had n1Ïnds ca -;t in a peculiar 1l10uld, and neither of them could 

ccept things as they found them. The brother, as many know, 
-drifted very far frOll1 orthodox religion, and ceased even to call 
hill1se1f a Christian. J OHX HEXRY NE\C\L\X, like his brother, 
was of an actin
, restless turn of mind, with a tendency to see 
the had side of that to which he was accustonleù, and the good 
::-\ide of other things. * * -):- * * * * 
For our own part w
 have ne\-er been able to agree with 
"1\.T Canon .Kingsley that !\EW
L\X was a dishonest 
.I.' ever a 

lishone...t man. 111an, and whatever other failings he may have had, 
this one, at all events, cannot be laid to his door. \\
e only 
'wish that all those who held his \-iews had been as honest and as 
-1ogical. I >uring the storm that arose after the publication of 
ï'ract No. XC., XEW
L\N saw clearly that the Church of 
.r: En!!land was far 1110re Protestant than he had belie\-ed. 1"r0111 
&. u 
d
33 to 184-1 he had been looking at the Church exc1usi,-ely 
froln the st::Uldpoint of such one-sided IHen as Kehle and Pusey, 
,and he honestly bdie\-ed the national Church of this country to 
he 11lore Romish than it was. But frol11 [84 I tiH T 84-5, when 
he seceded frOln our Church and joined the Church of ROlne, 
the truth was gradually being forced upon hinl that the English 
0( 
hurch was nlore distinctly Protestant than he had given it 
-credit for. There 11lust he an inten'al in the life of e\'ery l11an 
'who changes his political or religious party or his Church when 
his inner convictions are to a certain extent opposed to his out- 
'ward life. That period in the life of XE\':
L\
 was a ,"ery short 
.one, not extending on.
r three years. No sooner was he fully 
conyince<l of the Prote
tant nature of our communion than he 
played the part of an honest n1an, and, at a great sacrifice to 
;hiulself, he left our communion. .:\Ien like Pusey 111ay be 
,:.accused of being illogical, and l11ay even appear to others to he 
dishonest, but such a charge cannot b
 Inade against NEW'L\X, 
'who was as thorough and logical as he was lllisguideù. * * * 
.Altogether it is difficuJt to think ahout th
 carecr of 
 E\\-
L\X 
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without an inexpressible fceling of sadness. There was so n1uch 
that was noble, pnre, and good in his life, and he was so richly 
endowed with :Kature's gifts, that one cannot hut feel that hi:) 
life 111ight have been so different, anù he n1ilrht have done so 
b 
l11uch gooù to his countr}ïtJen. Had he been born in a le
s 
.controversial age, his saintly life and simple character 111ight 
have won n1any to that Saviour Wh0111 he loved so devoutly. 

\s it was, he has done much to mislead his fellow-creatures, and 
to SO\;v the seeds of religious strife that are likely to bear fruit for 
.centuries. Yet one cannot but feel that his errors were those of 
the intellect rather than those of the heart. 


. 


1Rc\,'cast(c !i'aí(\2 ùJJrcníclc. 


The death of Cardinal 
EW
L\X last night at the 
.\ great career. 
Oratory, Birmingha111, has dosed a great career. 
In 111any respects his Eminence was one of the most illustrious 
.of Englishn1en. Despite the iInportant n10difications which his 
,opinions received on l11an)" subjects. he rCl11aincd essentially an 
Englislll11an, and his countrymen of all crced
 were proud of the 
CanJina1. His Catholicis111 had a distinct flavour of nationality. 
An ardent disciple of the Church of R0111C, he was yet in many 
'ways one of the n10st independent of thinkers. Beyond most 
English theologians his theology was esscntia!ly biblical. E, en 
those who h
H'e no intention to follow his Eminence into the 
spiritual haven, where his pertubed spirit sought rest, find it 
aùvantageous to study his works. These works dis- 
H is worh. 
play the highest qu::tlities of a thoroughly disciplined 
"intellect. In their study "-e are subjected to a spiritual discip- 
line of no C0111n10n order. It is difficult sometin1es whether 
1110re to adnlÍre the felicity of expression or the profundity of 
thought. His sermons are unequa]]ed, alike in their subtk 
analysis of character, and the ease and grace with 
which that analysis is conducteù. Here his qualities 


Uyron. 
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remind us of Byron. The Author of " Childe Harold" in the- 
highest "manifestation of his genius, never labours. There is no 
trace of effort in even his grandest passages. This absence of 
all straining after effect is equally obvious in NEWl\IAN. * * * 
Young N EW
IAN early knew the Bible by heart. This know- 
ledge-retained through life-was a precious possession. His 
ser1110ns are redolent with the aroma of the sacred volunle. 
Those who knew of this famili
rity, regretted that his exquisite 
taste was not utilised on the revision of the authorised version. 
News of Cardinal l'\EW:\L1\X'S works have adnlired the apposite- 
ness of his references to 1l1usic. But it is not 
Xewman's k h I 
music. generally -nown t at le early 111astered that science, 
attaining such proficiency on the violin that had he 
not become a dignitary of the Church he nlight have been a 
Paganini. * * * 
k * * * * * * * * 
Dr. NEw:\L\.x's w
s one of those intellects that do not work 
in ordinary grooves, hence the difficulty of anticipating where 
he tnight find anchorage. In [845 he entered the Roman 
Conununion. But, fronl youth upward: the Cardinal nlight be 
described as ., tree yielding seed whose fruit was in itself." He 
was too original to be nlanipulated, and, with characteristic 
wisdo111, the Vatican left the accomplished 111an very n1uch to 
hinlself. Had Oxford exhibited a sÏ1ni1ar sagacity, it is possible 
that he I1light have renlained in the English Church. It was 
ÍInpossible for anyone with the faintest spiritual discernnlent to 
remain unim..pressed by the elevation of Dr. NEwMAN's charac- 
ter, and the purity of his life. 


1Rc\\'castle 1Lcaðer. 


Cardinal N EW:\IAN is dead. There are few Englishn1en, of 
whatever sect and of whatever social position, to whonl this sim- 
ple announcement will not COBle as a great shock. Genius 
rises above creed and Class; and Catholic and Protestant alike 
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will feel that the nlan who passed away yesterday 
Belonged to b I d h . T h h 
the nation. e onge to t e natIOn. wo c urc es, indeed. 
nlåy clainl a special interest in hinl, for his )'ear
 
were ah110st equally divided between 
\nglicanisn1 and CatholiC'- 
isnl, but while he never affected that sterile neutrality of 
thought which is now so fashionable he conciliated the adherents 
of every body by his enlightened sincerity and his breadth of 
cultivated character. Not religion alone, but English literature 
l:Jses in hinl a great personality. "Tith him, in fact, as with all 
profound natures, these two interests were not 
N ever a mere b 
writer. divided. He was never a nlere writer, ut always a 
Christian. His style was not hÌlnself only, but his 
purpose. He was incapable of the puerilities of an art without 
an arguluent, of books without belief, of eloquence which is 
only a l11anifestation of idiosyncracy. He wrote to expound 
truth, or to illustrate it; and his genius was none the less deep, 
tender, vivifying, exalted, because he gaye hÌ1nself to a great 
cause, and profited by its inspiration. 
 \111ongst all the produc- 
tions of this COnSUl1llnate stylist we searr,h in vain for evidences 
of Inere trifling. As an Anglican or as a Catholic, he held 
religion to be the greatest of hUlnan concerns, and his n1astery 
of literary order was the closest consequence of his possession 
of c0l1ln1anding nlotive. * * * * The retreat of the great 
Catholic had long been a centre of interest for all cultivated 
Englishnlen; and nlal1Y who had little culture but l11l1ch re,"cr- 
ence for a pure and noble life l1lade a point of visiting 
Binninghan1 for no other purpose than that of catching a 
glinlpse of the faluous Oratorian. An1Ìdst the bustle of the 
l\IidIand capital this Ineditative and tranquil nature was 
^ . f1 f accepted as an influence of consecration _; and while 
.'"111 In uence 0 
cOll
ecration. of thosc who went to see its distinguish cd citi"en 
l11an)', of course, did so hec[luse they shared the principle:; of 
the Cardinal, a still larger nlunbcr probably went because they 
honoured the character of the l11an. Of late years no doubt 
nothing had occurreù to render this expression of hOl11ag
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difficult. The old controversies had died away. The strife 
which once divided England had left only feeble echoes behind 
it. Protestant had ceased to be resentful, and Catholic wa
 
no longer sinlply jubilant. The fierceness with which JOHN 
HE
RY NEW
L\
 was once assailed had given way to a con1nlon 
recognition of his sincerity if not necessarily to a con1n10n 

cquie..;cence in his views. He was no longer regarded on 
the one side as a pervert and on the other as a convert, but 
was accepted by all Englishmen as an Englishlnan 
.\ccepteù hy f . H I . If - d . d h . d . 1 h . 
all as an 0 genms. c 11mse 1 not Ing to Istur) t IS 
Englis
man of aeneral attitude of sYlnpathv and achniration. In 
genIUS. :;:, " 
becolning a Catholic he had not ceased to be a 
citi7en. He practised no narrow isolation, and aimed at no 
ascetic reserve_ If e was concentrated, of course, on his 
tasks, and his tasks were of genius and of religion: but his 
syn1pathies were never withdrawn fronl the activc life of his 
countrYlnen, and he showed no resentful churlishness when the 
world changed its tone towards him, and hegan to honour 
where it had once conclen1ned. " * " * Î
 -
 -)C- 
Evangelical, I,atitudinarian, and N oncolnforn1Íst can JOin In 
recognising that the reaction of fifty years ago was not ,yithout 
its wholesOlne influence, and that if 1)[. NEW::\L\X ceased to be 
.an 
\.nglican it was only because his convictions c0111pelled hiIn 
to be a Catholic. No eager sectarianisll1, anxiolls for sun1mary 
judgments, can do justice to the 1110tives ,yhich led this ardent 
and delicate 111ind to abandon its convictions and cOlnpanion- 
ships for the isolation of a new departure. " You 111ay think 
how lonely I aln," wrote NEW:\L-\X, shortly after his reception 
into the Catholic Church, '" Ob/iviscere JOPIl/lIlll tUIIIIl et d01ll1l1ll 
patris tlli' has been in my ears for the last twelve hours." 
The step was taken, however, with courage and resolution; the 
controversies were accepted; the inevitable separations were 
quietly faced. 
It is difficult for us now to realise what all this n1eant. '\'e 
have fallen on a flatter tinle. Catholicisnl does not now occupy 
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the position In England which was assigned to it by the 
narrower synlpathies of forty years ago. Its views have ceased 
to alann us; its organisation no longer terrifies; its hierarchy is 
accepted without question; and bugbears which once divided 
political parties now fail to lnove the imagination of any English- 
111an. It is a church free like other churches to teach and do 
good in its own way; and Protestants of every sect are willing to 
co-operate with it in the work of social progress. Undoubtedly, 
no small part of this larger charity and thes
 wider s)ïl1pathies 
is due to the influence of Cardinal N EWM.\N. As a Catholic he 
never affected a l1leaningless liberality. He pronounced for 
C .' conviction and not for cOll1 p romise. He brou!rht 
OIlVlctlOll not LI 
compromise. to the church of his adoption no nerveless character 
and no equivocal evasions. He gavc to the new what he had 
given to the old- -genius, strength, definiteness, finnness. The 
strength, however, was telnpered by sweetness, the definiteness 
was not narrow, but broad and hU111an. He conciliated where 
he did not convert; he inspired where he could not hope to 
conVInce. 1\.n1idst the conflicts of opinion he showed not the 
pettiness of controversy but the zeal for truth, and amidst the 
attacks of narrow rancour he exhibited the dignity of a spacious 
111anhood. Even a K..eble could attribute his conversion to 
failing intellect, but the 1110st obscure sectary in England 
would not share this judgment now. Cardinal NEWMAN has 
lived his life, and the verdict is to con1e ; but that the life was a 
life of high purpose, of overn1astering sincerity, a life inspired 
by the various intuitions of genius, and governed by the eternal 
soul of religion -this lnay be safely said now, without any fear 
of the corrections of posterity. 


l1
c\v l10rk 1bcralð. 


The death of Cardinal N E\L\I.\N re1110VeS frOin the world one 
of the greatest Blen this century has produced. The work which 
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he did for the R0111Jn Catholic Church can never be forgotten, 
either by those who looked upon it with regret, or by those who 
we1c0111ed it. Lord Beaconsfield said a few years ago that the 
Church of England still reeled fro111 the blow his secession in- 
flicted upon it, and assuredly the effects of that 1110mentous step 
are not even yet exhausted. Few 111en the world has ever seen 
haye left behind them a 1110re stainless naIne, for his life was 
that of a saint, absolutely free fro111 reproach before Inen. His 
writings will last for ages to C0I11e, for never was the English 
langu3ge written with greater beauty and charn1. 'T'he life of 
Cardinal NEW:\L\.X cannot be given here-it would, if adequate- 
ly treated, fill volul11es; and it is not too n1uch to say that it has 
A new. c

rn"nt created a new current in English history. He is 
in Englis!l one of the very last survivors of the illustrious Inen 
hi"tory. 
who ca111e to us fro 111 a fOrIner generation, and it 
wIll he long before the Roman Catholic Church, whatever good 
fortune it 111ay experience, finds again so devoted, powerful, and 
nohJe an adherent on these shores. 


1Rortbcrn JEcbo. 


The death of Cardinal N EW:\L\N has aroused a sense of loss 
all England over irrespective of creed or opinion. His was not 
a Inan with a social mission, a publicist nor a divine who sought 
to catch the public eye. His life, except for one great act of 
courage and one controversy which led hin1 into the law courts, 
was scarcely chequered by incident. He could adopt at the 
bidding of duty a religious faith whose adherents are in a 
minority in this country, whose bitter ene111ies are actire and 
numerous, and his work since his lot in life was finally fixed 
has had purposes with which the bulk of English Inen and 
Whence the women have no spnpathy. \Vhence, then, the 
loving respect I . . h . 1 C d . I N I . d 
in which oVlng respect In W IÇ 1 ar Ina .I. EWMAN IVe, 
Newman lived. the affectionate sorrow with which the news of 
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his death is heard? Because he was a great theologian, a 
keen controversiali;;t, a 111aster of a style as clear and beautiful 
and going as straight to its end as a running brook? This 
is scarcely the explanation of John Henry NEW
IAN'S position 
aI110ng his countrYl11en. It was the 111an and not the contro- 
versialist Wh0111 they revered, the pious thinker who dared to 
follow what he believed to be truth wherever it 111ight lead, 
the Christian who was ever sincere, ever aspiring to purity 
and peace, and who poured out fro111 within hi111 that which 
touched and elevated thousands who had no s}'ll1pathy with 
the for111s in which he clothed his inward belief. * * * * 
\Vhat NEW
L-\
 Inight have become had he remained in his 
first c0111n1union it were idle to spcculate. 011 the Catholic 
Church and on his countrytnen at large his in- 
His influence. 
fluence has been purely 1110ra1. The high dignity 
to which he attained was a tribute to the heauty of holiness - 
the holiness of the cloister, the closet, and the peaceful ways 
of secluded religious cOl1llnunion. I-lis intcllect and lofty 
character 111<1Y have helped Protestants to take a kindlier 
view of their Catholic brethren; but he never took the place 
which Cardinal 
Ianning has taken in the public, social, and 
philanthrophic life of his countryn1cn. He rClnained a star 
.that dwelt apart. He had e\'er a fine contelnpt for 111uch 

IateriaI that the age rcgards as triulnph. I-Ie cared noth- 
PIO..;perity. ing for 111aterial prosperity. "The Church," he 
said, "considers the action of this world and thc action of 
the soul siInply incommensurate, viewed in their respective 
spheres; she would rather save the soul of one single wild 
handit of Calabria, or whining beggar of Paleru10, than draw 
a hundred lines of railroad through the length of Italy, or 
-carry out a 
anitary refor111 in 
ts fullest details in every city 
of Sicily, except so far as these great national works tenùcù 
to S0l11C spiritual good beyond them:' There is truth in 
this; but not all the truth. l\. soul is worth 1110re than a 
hundred 111iles of railway--n1ore than a hundred 111illions 
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I 
ut then there i:-: nothing antagonistic between the 111aking 
of railways and the sa,-ing of souls. He who would sen-e 
lnankincl 111ust sen'e his own generation, and sene then1 by 
eyery means that is allotted to his powers, whether in things. 
spiritual or things lnaterial, and contelnpt of either is alike 
an impediment to the fuH developlnent of l1lan. 
. 


1Aortbern 't
lbí{i. 


Cardinal N'E\1,':\L\X'S career, in nlore senses than one, will 
always be regarded as notable. A distinguished scholar, with 
high literary powers, and of an earnest nature, he made a deep 
impression at Oxford on the younger l1lel1lbers of that famous. 
scat of learning by his force of personality. 


1Aotts JE\
enin{i 1Þost. 


The death of Cardinal KEWl\JAN has been the subject of 
nlany sYlnpathetic references in circles of thought that could 
not by any stretch of reason haye any love of his religious or 
ecclesiastical tendencies. In the brave words that the English 
Press have, as a body, written about hin1, only the Christian 
and the lnan have been thought of-not his theological teach- 
ing, but his wannth and sincerity of con\Tictiol1. " At the end 
of a long and lahorious life a great Englishman has. 
A great Eng- 
lishman has left us !., T'hat was the keynote to the great InaSS 
left us. 
of criticisl1l that was passed upon hÏ111 the day after 
his death, and this fact has so Ì111pressed Continental ohservers 
that a representative journal like the .iV'ortll German IY ress , has. 
just declared in connection with it :-" IV!ay we li\-e to see the 
day when on the decease of a great ecclesiastic and compatriot,. 
to whichever confession he lnay belong, we may read in all 
good patriotic journals the unanil1lOUS' adlnission. ' he was a 
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great Gernlan.'" Cardinal X E\V
L\N, then, would not have 
livcd in vain if he had done nothing better or higher or nobler 
than prove in his death that a finn hold on a faith such as 
his can be appreciated at it:-; tnlè worth altogether beyond its. 
particular religious or ecdesiastical tendencies. Apart fro111 that, 
L> I d however, there is general desire to honour the menl- 
ura\'e y face "- 
his spiritual ory of a man who bravely faced his spiritual diffi- 
difficulties. . . 
cultlcs and dId not fear to follow the111 to what he 
considered were their logical conclusions. 


"lRotte JE!prcS5. 


Though JOHN HEXRY KEWl\I:\N died a Prince of 
" .\ \'anished h I f R h } i 
master hand." the Cure 1 0 0111e, e }ac never ceased to be 
pre-enlÏnently an English111an. Not even Ruskin 
could match his subtle pellucid diction. The" well of English 
undefiled .. which rippled out frol11 the sanctuary of his stron
 
111ind and pure heart chiefly reached the people through second- 
ary channels. Cardinal NEvC\L\N directly influenced leaders of 
thought and action rather than the democracy. Yet there is at 
least one exception to this; for what has been 1110re helpful to. 
or better" understanded of the C01111110n people," in their dark 
hours than N EW
IA
'S hymn, " Lead, kindly I jght 
'
 
The Cardinal s 
"mystical The Cardinal's" l11ystical lore" is a dangerous ll1aze 
lore. .. 
for the theological ad,-enturcr to enter, but his long 
saintly life has !;een a needed re111inder 
l111id the hurly-burly of 
the Kineteenth Century that" 111an doth not live by bread 
alone." * .,\" " The Cardinal revelled in patristic erudition. 
nourished his l11ystical nature on Sacerdotal tradition and sacra- 
ll1ental practice, and was able, amid the wind and tide of chang- 
ing theology, to anchor his faith to the" doctrine of the Pope's 
Infallibili ty.:' 
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I t is perh1.ps the strongest proof of the esteen1 an d admiration 
in which the late Cardinal NEW:\IAN was held by his countrymen 
that his death has called forth so ll1any enthusiastic obituary 
notices from public writers, to the 111ajority of WhOll1 he l11USt 
long have been ll1erely the shadow of a great naine. Conven- 
tional as nluch of the praise bestowed upon hill1 has been, it 
t'
stifies pleasingly enough to t he enduring tradition 
'i he enduring 
tradition of of NEW:\L\N'S greatness both as a leader of religious 
Newman's 
thought and as a man of letters. The eulogies 
bestowed upon him in this latter capacity, however, 
have been of a singularly guarded character, and have only in 
occasional instances appeared to indicate any very extensive 
f:llniliarity on the part of the eulogist with the writings which 
they profess to hold in such admiring reverence. 
Perhaps we should not he far wrong in saying that the 
majority of the obituarists have firmly grasped the fact that the 
late Cardinal wrote t he hymn beginning "Lead, kindly Light," 
and that he was the author of the Aþolo<-
ia and the Grammar 
(if _-lssen/. .A few nlore seenl to have heard of the Dream of 
Geroll/illS / but with his gre1ter prose writings there 
H
greM
 1 
prose writings seenlS to )e but little genuine contemporary 
acquaintance. It is a pity, for there could be no 
better corrective of our preyailing literary \"ices of gush and 
gabble than a diligent study of the noble siInplicity, the high 
reserve and self-respect, of that incomparable style. There have 
been writers and pulpit orators who have equalled -the late 
Cardinal in lucidity and 1110ral iInpressiveness, and haye excelled 
him in the Inere eloquence of in1:lgery and illustration; hut 
none in our age, or perhaps in any age, has ever succeeded in 
c0111bining all the persuasiveness of the intin1ate, the falniliar, 
the personal, in appeal and counsel, with the dignity which 
belongs to a Divine enlissary charged with the duties of 
.exhortation, warning, and rebuke. 


greatness. 
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Ø"crlanð JlðaiI. 


The profound and general en10tion felt throughout Engbnd 
at the news of Cardinal NE\V:\IA
'S death i
 hardly compatible 
with at least two theories which, as a rule, pass uncontradicted. 
One so often hears it said that n1en of intellect in this country, 
unless theology happen to he a branch of their profession, no 
longer take an interest in [orn15 of religious belief, having for the 
most part decided that religion Inay be left to priests and 
women. It is no less con11110nly asserted that only a slnall and 
select class of Englishl11en is capable of holding opinions on any 
question which only appeals to persons of culture and education. 
The recollections evoked by Cardinal 
E\V:\L\N'S death would 
serve to deu10lish both theories. ..\ t11an whose career places 
him 011 a level with the greatest Churchn1en, not 
An eminent ..., 
ecclesiastic. only of English, but of European history is 
universally recognised as one of the forel11ost ll1en of the day; 
while it 111ay safely he said that the controversies In which he 
was engaged have had a real 111eaning, not only to his personal 
followers and adversaries, but to the Inajority of that section of 
his cOllntrYlnen which 111ay roughly be defined as embracin
 
the middle classes. The high estimation in which he is hdù 
is not to hc ascribed solely to his surpassing power of literary 
conlposition. Cardinal XEW:\L\
 will be ren1en1bered as an 
cn1inent ecclesiastic; and as such he is rightly spoken of as onc 
of the greatest Englishn1cn of the tin1c. 


lPcnn12 3-Uu5trntcð. 


So Cardinal NEWl\L\
 is dead. 'Yhat a blank it 
What a blank 
in the Seen1S to leave in the national life- not that the 
national life. 
Cardinal ever had very n1uch to Jo with what n1akcs 
up the average lives of 1110St of us -politicians, n1en ofhusiness, 
workers, and what not. lIc lived apart, sending only occasional 
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messages to the great world which knew hinl as a figure 1110rc 
saintly and beautiful than the conunOll. 7(- * * All that we 
have heard went to confirm the popular idea of the Cardinal'
 
intellect and nloral beauty. 


IPiccnðíU}1. 


A feature in Cardinal XE.\L\L\
 was a feature in the country
 
the country. He, fro111 motives of the purest conviction, joined 
the R0111an Catholic Church. 
 \111bitious he never was. 
Solitary, almost, in his Oratory at Birmingham
 hc laboured for 
Christianity. Yet he was benevolent to all creeds, howeycr 
111uch they might differ fron1 his own. In his life the purest of 
Inen, perhaps the only fault he had was that he belieyed that all 
men were like hÏ1nse1f pure. An honest 111an, a great English- 
111an, has passed fro111 alnongst us ; and I think that, however 
n1uch we nlay differ fro111 Cardinal NE\L\IAX'S views, it is our 
united duty to lay a wreath on his grave; for are there not 
n1Ïllions of us who, in the words of his own exquisite lyric, can S3}" 
\Vhom we haye 100-ed long since. and lost awhile? 
It was in a 1110111('nt of deepest depression, when. severed froll1 
olden cOlnrades, he was about to take ill1portant and untried 
theological steps, that the shadow around hi111 suggested tha 
line which will never die, "Lead, kindly Light," another proof 
of the wisdonl of the ancients when they wrote their nlotto 
" Lux ex N ube," for his cloud has been his generation's lustre. 


IPresb}1tel'ínn .Messenger. 


The aathor of "Lead, kindly Light," has passed 
"Lead, kindly 
Light." away, and entered that spirit-land in which no 
n10rtal eye can any further trace his course. In that hyInn of 
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his, which discloses with singular and touching beauty the 
workings of his soul, the perplexed of every Church have recog- 
nised the experience of their own nlost anxious hours; evcn 
when they havc been n10st firn11y convinced that the gifted 
author ll1istook his p:lth when he sought repose in the Church 
of Ron1e. * * 
k * -,<" -'k * * * 
Only a few of the clergy have followed in the path in which 

EW'L\N led the way. The policy of the party had been to 
relnain in the Church of England, and do all they can to destroy 
its Protestant character and Ronlanise it to the core. N onc 
Jlèed to be told how well they are succeeding. \\T e 1nay look 
with adn1Íration on the sacrifice :NEW
IA
 111ade that he Inight 
he true to the principles he had conle to hold. The mnount 
of service rendered by hÍln to the cause of ROlne was doubtless 
at f)ne tilne considerably over-rated. The Papal Church 
possesscs ready instru111cnts in Inen of very di,-erse capacities 
and position; and the place of favour and influcpce to which 
she has been slowly attaining, is due to a con1hination of many 
causes. NE\V1L\N was 1uore a force in O...:ford than he has been 
since; although his personal ascendancy has always continued 
to be one of his nlost n1arked characteristics. He has been all 
\ f along a n1an of a type peculiar to hitnself. His 
_ man 0 a type .. 
peculiar to him- penetrating intellect, felicity in diction, and deep 
self. vein of feeling, n1Íngled with a certain liveliness of 
imagination and occasional play of hU1nour - the!:,e qualities are 
," I I seen in his writings: but it was his singular and 

1Ilg-11 ar an! u 
...triJ..ing peN)- strikino- personality that rendered thenl so cf[('ctivc. 
nality. b 
\Ye acknowledge thc rich gifts he possessed, and the 
..lttrihutes of character that won for hin1 so profound a regard in 
the circle of his fricnùs, yet it is with thc deepest regret that we 
look hack on his career and recall the int1ucnce he has c\.erted 
in winning s)'lnpathy for the R0111an Catholic Church. 
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]þrhnr05C :JLcnguc. 
A great and good lnan has passed fronl an10ng u
. For 
many years he was the foren1ost figure in religion in England, 
and if the last days of his life were spent in nlonastic seclusion, 
away fron1 the bustle of the world, it was because he felt that 
his work-froB1 a controversial point of view, at all events- 
was done. To his prolonged leisure we owe th
t masterpiece 
of literature in the English language, "the ...\pologia pro \Titâ 
Su:1." 


)þnblísbcrs' aírcuhu'. 


The greatest English ecclesiastic of later times and one of 
the first English writers of any tin1e h
s disappeared in the per- 
son of Cardinal NE"-:\L\
. Time was when his name was 
almost exclusi,-cly associ
tecl with the Tractarian nloven1ent, 
when people saw in hÜn only the fiery and nlatchless con- 
troversialist who keenly delighted in oyercoming an opponent;" 
hut a younger generation, untouched by the spirit of old anta- 
gonisnls, sees in hiIn a choicely gifted man of letters, who, 
departing, has left a legacy that truly enriches the treasury of 
English literature. Cardinal N EW:\!AX wrote lllostly in prose 
and on lnatters of theology and religious belief, but in all he. 
did he was the poet working unconsciously through the itnagina- 
tion. In sonle of his tnost signal trilunphs his logic was hope- 
lessly at fault, but thEre was always the saving grace of a nobler 
power, and hence what was often n1erely intended to silence a 
critic 3nd gain a tetnporary victory has passed into literature. ...
s. 
Burke and of Burke in politics so of NE\V:\L\N in theology, 
Ncwm:an. the distinctive note is inlaginative. The light of 
itnagination illun1Ïnes all his works and accounts for lllany of 
his illogical act
()ns. It was his iInagination and not his reason 
that nlade hinl a convert to Rotne j it was his inlagination that 
gave fire and power, and will now give pernlanence to his. 
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writinJs. He had the temperanlent of an artist who ainls at 
effect, and he sedulously cultivated his gifts. On 
that nlost flexible of instrunlents, the English 
lan;uage, he played like a wizard, ?-and nlen where 
charnled even when they were not convinced. At 
its best his style is superb. As 1\1r. Lowell said of Landor, it 
11light also be fancied at tinles that he has added fresh stops to 
the organ which ßIilton found sufficient. Except Carlyle and 
:rvIr. Ruskin no such Blaster of English prose has delighted 
English readers for a generation at least. Of hinl it nlay soberly 
be said that he has written that which the world will not will- 
ingly let die. 


On the En
lish 
language, he 
played like a 
wizard. 


ïRocbðnle ObsE:l"\'er, 


(Sallie as Leiccster J)ai
11 I'osl). 


1Roð nnð WUt1. 


Cardinal 1'\EW:\L\N was by nlan)' persons considereJ the 
greatest thinker of the age. _\.nyone who has read the 
A ( ' f Grammar (Jf Assent will understand the cause of 
Jrammar 0 
Assent. this adnliration. There has never been such a 
1110nlentous arglllnent so strongly built upon w]-.at, at the begin- 
ning of the essay, every critical reader nlust have considered a 
questionable foundation. Dr. NE\V:\L\N deduced a whole systenl 
of theology fronl the fact of conscience': but he scarcely took 
any account of the equally important fact that conscience is as 
varied in its nlodes as the races of nlankincl themselves are. 
StilJ, the Grammar of Assent is a book which deserves to live. 
It never gives one the impression that the author himself was 
naturally, or even in the result of reflection, a believer; but it 
arrested Inany philosophies of unfaith which were as empirical 
as any systelll of llletaphysical theism, and nluch Blore fraught 
with peril. Cardinal NEW:\L\X ah\-ay=-, scem
d to us to rClnark- 
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ably illustrate the curious law that a great occasion in the reahn 
of religion calls forth a great Catholic 111an. Europe was entering 
upon a period of unrest and scepticisnl, and the Church pro- 
.duceù the profoundest sceptic of the century to 111iraculously 
vindicate the reasonableness of faith. 


Saturða}1 1Rc"íc\\'. 


Cardinal K E\'T:\L\N sprang, as is well known, fronl the Eyangd- 
. . ical party itself, anù some of its Inarks were on hinl 
HI'; conversIOn 
transparently through life. His conyersion was transparently honest: 
honest. 1 . 11 f . 1 
no one save t le 11lost contcmpt1 ) e 0 party SCrI )es 
has eyer hinted, or can e,-er hint. a douht of that. There are 
Incn now liying who have risen to high rank in the army of the 
aliens, hut of whonl it nlay be pronounceù. as securely as one 
nlan can ever judge his hrother, that, if a near prospect of 
bishoprics and archbishoprics had heen held out to thenl in their 
{)wn Church, they would ha,'e been ostensibly faithful to it to 
this day. · It would be ridiculous, past all contelnpt or wonder, 
eyen to suggest anything of this sort in reference to l\ EW:\L\
. 
There Inay, Hldecd, have been in hiIn something of the nlaster- 
fulness which can only brook su1)1nission to a direct vice-gerent 
of God, and which would rather abrogate, its inclependence 
utterly in favour of such a vice-gerent than possess it qualified 
by the necessity of deference to lesser dignities. The history 
of the }lovement, abundantly as it has been written. has never 
been wholly told yet; but there are hints in di,.crs versions of 
it which point to such a conclusion. Nor does the proud 
h1uni]ity with which he, in the long years of his attacIlJuent to 
the Roman Church, stood aloof from official positions or acqui- 
esced in his exclusion fronl them. in any way nlilitate against the 
suppo:-;ition. In spite of his extraordinary magneti:;m for men, 
he always stood nlore or less aloof from thenl. Ccncration 
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.after genclation fol
owed hiln, always, except in the case of the 
weaklings, to find thenlselyeS baffled. One of the ablest of his 
followers, questioned delicately enough L1S to his experiences, 

aid once upon a tinle :-" You would not think Inuch of those 
" who have been in Armida's Garden if they talked of it when 
"thev caIne ont." .And it nla y be adn1Ïtted that 
fhe famous J 
ljuarrel with there was something not wholly pleasant in the 
Kingsley. fanlous quarrel with Charles Kingsley whIch led to 
the Apologia. The tÍ1ne, the antagonist, the occasion were too 
well chosen. K.ingsley was a nlal1 of genius, not inferior in its 
different way to NEW
IA
'S own, and had spoken in X>ast and 
elsewhere with the nlost unstinting adlniration of his advcrsary. 
It was notorious that with all his ability he was always unable to 
conduct an argulnent, and generally unable to formulate an 
accurate statelnent. On the particular occasion, though he was 
formally in the wrong, he was nlaterially in the right, and any 
one whu could argue nlight with his cards hayc beggared NEW- 
:\lAX in a deal or two. It was pretty certain that Kingsley 
would play those cards ill, and he did. On the other hand, it 
was a good Inonlent for KEW:\L\N, the first blush of odiunl ha'"- 
ing passed over, to rehabilitate hinlself in the eyes of the public, 
and he did it with consunUl1ate skill. But there relnained in 
the n1Înds of good judges the suspicion that the author of l1ést- 
'ward Hu 
 was sornething of a yictinl. Still he had bid hÍ1nsclf 
out for the punishlnent which he got, and should not hayc Ined- 
dIed with bowls if he was not prepared for rubbers. 
No other incident of N E\\':\L\
'S life, bardly c'"en the grail 
rijillto of the desertion itself, had a taint of ugliness. 11is dlar- 
acter was indeed superior to his genius. .H is logical power has 
been praised at least sufficiently 
 and it has been the fashion 
(chiefly with persons who seem to think that they show a chival- 
rous generosity towards Christ by complitnenting the style of a 
Christian) to go into ecstasies o'"er his English. It 
Hi.. Eng-lish. 
had occasionally a wonderful chann, but it was not 
of the greatest. There are passages of the Drt'llm of (;t'/'olltillS 
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and the lesser poel11s, of the (;rallll1lar (
f Assent, the Sermon,f, 
and the other prose works which are unsurpassable in point of 
natural music. NE\C\L\
 had the very best of all educations: 
he was in constant contact \\ ith S0111C of the greatest minds of 
the past: his 111ilitallt life for years compeHed hÜn to watch his 
words, and he was by nature free fron} the two greatest curses of 
our Blodern English, the nlisuse of the adjective and the 
atteInpt to say a plain thing in fancy language. I1is best pas- 
sages are extrelnely simple, and the prolninence of ornate style 
during the century has, perhaps, on that yery account caused 
thenl to be oyer-yalucd. But the 111arks which relegate hi111 
froll1 the first to the second r
nk anlong 111asters of style are, 
first, the distinct pro111inence of the oratorical note in him, the 
note of spoken 110t written style; secondly, the fact that his 
comlnand eyen of his own best style was "ery intennittent and 
unequal: and, thirdly, the fact that eyen at its best it lacked 
not so n1uch distinction as indiriduality. It was the quintes- 
sence of the academic--an adn1irahle thing, out still below the 
idiosyncrasy of the yery greatest. In the saIne key 
In the key of f c 1 fì d ,. L d h '-T . 
r. It fì 1 . 0 lau t- In lng , It 111ay ùe note t at .l.
 E'Y
L\.
 S 
I
UI - m( mg. LO 01 
sympathies were sonlewhat restricted. both on the 
1111111an and the patriotic side. It will always be relnenlbered 
to his credit that he knew good wine if he did not drink 
nluch, and he was a 111usician. But to many of the sides of the 
" :i\Iovelnent " he was not warnlly disposed, and he stood quite 
aloof fr0111 the noblest side of all, the side which impelled nlen 
to a new interest in the artistic, the historical, the political traùi- 
tions of England. _ \n intense but narrow conception of 
personal holiness and personal satisfaction with dogma ate hÏ111 
up-the natural legacy of the Evangelical school in which he 
had been nursed. The great tradition of Tory churclll11anship, 
of pride in the Church of England as such, of deternlination to 
stand shoulder to shoulder in resisting the foreigner, whether he 
caBle fro111 ROBle or Gcneya, froln Tlibingen or frolll Saint- 
Su Ipire. of the union of all social and intellectual culture with 
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theologic
llearning-thc idea which, alone of all such ideas, has 
nlade clericalism patriotic and orthodoxy generous. nlade insuffi- 
cient appeal to him and for want of it he hil11self nlade ship- 
wreck. 


Yet he was a ,"ery great 111an, and the great n1Ístake 
Yet a very of his life was, no doubt, a 111istake lnerely. Of the 
gn:at man. 
marvellous effect of his presence son1ething, though 
the least part, remains in the nunlerous portraits of hinl which 
exist, fronl the date of the TractJ to the last and singularly ex- 
cellent photograph taken by 
Iessrs. Barraud but a year or two 
ago. He will be rel11e1nbered as a prol11inent. figure in the 
greatest religious !\10\"e1nent of this age, as a singularly conl- 
1nanding and influential personality, as a writer of all but the 
first-sonle would s
y of the first- -class whose works, or some 
of thenl, will be re
d for their style long after the immediate 
controversies which they concern are de
d and, but for thenl
 
forgotten. "Then, indeed, he is called the gre
test figure of the 
.i\lovc1nent in which he w
s so long the chief fighting force we 
Il1ust de1nur. It is not only that his final action fatally con- 
de1nned his action precedent; it is not only that the laurels of 
a deserter nlust, though he desert fron1 the purest 1110tives, 
always be sonlething withered. But there was in that 110ve- 
111ent a leader positively greater than he-less, though not so 
verr 111uch less, in chann of style at his best; still 1110re retiring, 
le
s self-assertive, less attrac
ive it 1l1ay be personally, but a far 
greater theologian, a 111an of wider syrnpathies, of equally in- 
tense, if not equally itnposing, character, and, above all, of 
unswerving loyalty. No full justice has yet been done to that 
leader, but it will be done SOl1le day. For there can 
New 1 m ) an and hardl y be a greater achievenlent than that a nlan in 
llsey. '-' 
the hour of defeat, of desertiop, and of disgrace. 
with friends flinching and turning against their own side, 
with the powers that be in Church and State arrayed against 
hiln, with every witling pointing the joke and L'very fool sugge::;ting 
treachery, should relnain undaunted and unshaken, should 
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through ]ong year
 abide in f]uietness and in confidence, faith- 
ful through lifè and to death, and should, with an almost un- 
paralleled felicity. liYè to see the vast lnajority of his contell1po- 
raries who united intelligence to churdul1anship on his own 
side. That achie\'enlèl1t and (for the gods arc just) that felicity 
helonged, not to JOH
 HE
RY NEW.:\L\N, but to Eùward 
Bouverie Pusey. 


$carbcrcugb )S\'eníno 1Rc\\"s. 


Cardinal N E\V.:\L\N is dead. The annOlInce111ent will occasion 
widespread regret alllongst every class of the cOllll11unity, and it 
is perhaps the best tribute to his Eminence that his death will 
be deplored by none nlore sincerely than those whose religious 
opinions were 1nost firmly opposed to his OWI1. The general 
expressions of sorrow at the loss of JOHN HENRY NE.W
L\i\ arc 
due to he recognition that with him passes away one of the 
n10st striking and characteristic figures of a century which he 
did so nll1ch to stamp with his own earnestness of tel11per. 
1\S an ecclesiastic anù a prince of the ROlnan Church the blank 
caused by his death n1ay perhaps easily be filled, but as a 
student, a thinker, and a controversialist, his ren10val has left a 
gap which none can supply. 'Ve have to go back half-a-century 
to discover the period when NE\V
IAN filleù the largest place in 
(
ontemporary history
 ..A product of that ecclesiastical reviyal 
in the Church of England, of which he hin1sclf was the 1110St 
notable iìgure-the 1110Veme11t associated with the nanles of 
Hurrell Froude, Pusey, and Keble-he exerteù an extraorùinary 
influence on the religious thought of the time. * * -" * * 
Even if he had not 111ade hin1sclf a Inaster of that field of 
thought and literature which saturated his 111ind with 111YSticisl11, 
the whole tenour of his life was that of an austere recluse for 
",h0111 the natural s!.lrroundings were the cloister and the study. 
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NE\L\IAN'S life was in many respects quite out of hannony 
with the spirit of the age-a phrase for which he often expressed 
pity and contenlpt-and yet no teacher of the century ha
 
occupied a nlore cOlnmanding pasition. Up to the day of his 
dc:lth he was lookell up to as not only the most learned 
living Englisllll1an, but as one of the nlost profound thinkers 
the country has ever produced. l\len who conten1ned his 
dogmas have yet been cOlnpelled to achnit th:1t for range ot 
knowledge and intellectual force and subtlety combined, he 
stands inco111parable an10ngst the writer:; of the time. 'Vho i:-; 
then.
 that has read the" A.pologia" or the '
C
ran1l11ar of A:;sent," 
1 ' h f anù has not owned the swav of a n1Ïght } , nlind? 
e sway 0 a J '-' 
mighty mind? 'To trèat such productions lightly is the privilege of 
a narrow-nlinded and ignorant religiosity; for the honest student 
and the truth-seeker everywhere they stand like 11lonuments 
nlarking the conclusions of human thought on high 111atters 
delinlitated by an intellect in cOlnparison with which half the 
world's thinkers seenl puny and weak. Looked at even froln 
the nlost prejudiced standpoint, NEW:\L\
'S store of learning 
and his acuteness of thought render him a nl
ln of \\"honl every 
Englishman has reason to be proud. 'Ye have said that with 
hilll "the tÌlnes were out of ] 'oint.
' NEW:\IAN'S life 
.< The tim
:; 
were out of was spent ill an era of unparalleled COllll11ercial 
joint. " 
de\'elopmcnt, of scientific discovery, and of all that 
is sunln1ed up in the words Inaterial progress. To one of his 
ascetic turn of mind these thing
 were as nonght. Science anù 
comnlerce were to him in his spiritual seclusion the foes of that 
true religious revival which at one time of his life seemed so 
near, but which has long since, as it seen1S to n10st observers, 
perished of inanition. Few passages in his writing:-; illustrate 
his cast of l1lind so well a
 that in which he 1l1et the charge 
" f . I against Catholicisnl that it was inimical to n1aterial 
n atena pros- 
perity. prosperity. He did not deny the allegation, but h
 
contended that "the Church considers the action of this wodd 
and the action of the soul sinlply inCOllll11ensurate, viewed in 
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their respective spheres: she would rather save the soul of one 
single wild bandit of Cäbbria, or whining beggar of Palermo, 
than draw a hundred 111iles of railroad through the leDgth of 
I taly, or carry out a sanitary refonn in its fullest details in every 
city of Sicily, exc
pt so far as these great national works tended 
to SOBle spiritual good beyond them."' There is here revealed 
the true ecclesiastic. It ij picturesque, but it is not practical. 
Such an utterance, it is clear, Blight well have been uttered four 
hundred years ago by an Italian preacher. Fro11l a St. Francis 
or a Savonarola it would have been natural enough; but fro111 
the 1110uth of one whose lot was cast. in a lllercantile country it 
sounded strange and almost ecst
tic. 
Perhaps the greakst result of N EWMAK'S Jire 
The greatest 
result of and teaching was that he has cOl1lpelled educated 
K ewrnan's life 
and teaching. people to take a very different view of the Roman 
Catholic faith to that which was held fifty years ago. 
I t is still open to the vulgar and the ill-infonl1ed to dis111iss the 
()ld faith with a sneer or a Scriptural phrase: these are the cJass 
who are well content to have their thinking done for then1. 
Hut these are not the 111cn who set the n1ark of solidity on 
English character. There rClnains that sB1aller but Blore 
ill1portant cJass of people who prefer to think for the111selves, 

nd who endeavour, however illlperfectly, to carry out the 
injunction to "Prove all things." 
\s Pascal put it, they "search 
with 111any sighs." 11'0 these KEW1L\N'S works 111Ust always be 
d source of delight. Here was a Inan of ahl10st unexampled 
scholarship prepared to assert that the age of nliracles was not 
past, and that to the faithful Church were still extended special 
proofs of divine favour. Out of place such an one 111ight be" 
but there will always be room in the world for 111en of every 
shade of thought who feel that truth is the first essential, and 
that everything else is a seconùary Inatter. The refusal to 
.adjust his beliefs by the opinions of others, and his uncompro- 
l1lising adherence to views which were unpopular because they 
.appeared to him to be true, are sufficient to preserve the nan1è 
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of JOH
 HENRY 
E\V:\L\
 as one of the brightest figurcs of 
his tin1e. 


Scots' Observer. 


The greatest n1aster of English prose has gone fron1 us. But 
Cardinal NEW?\IA:"1 was Inore than an unequalled writer. Placed 
in the n1idst of the 1110St Philistine, the n10st narrow-n1inded of 
nations, he conquered well-nigh universal esteen1 by the trans- 
parent integrity of his character. Noone above the level of a 
His flawless ranting fanatic ventured to Í1npugn his flawless 
honour. honour. He changed his creed, hut he was con- 
sistent through all his n1utations of belief. 
". * * * * * 
_\.t length N"E\V:\L\N seceded fron1 a Church which now scelned 
to hin1 "the veriest of nonentities," a Inere "civil establishment 
daubed with dogma," and ROlne gained a convert the equal of 
Pascal in controversial ski]], and a preacher as thrilling as 
Hossllet. Thereafter, he has written, he never had one doubt: 
he had no further history of religious opinions to narrate. His 
work thenceforth was twofold; he strove to crush Liberalisn1 on 
the one hand, and oa the other to discon1fit those who sought 
to engraft their private theories and thcir unauthorised intcrpre- 
tations upon the Catholic creed. By Liberalisn1 he n1eant a 
very great deal 1110re than the principles of any single political 
party. He Ineant a universal, anti-dogmatic, revolutionary 
1110ven1ent which was sapping authority, blighting out reverence 
for hlllnan and divine law, giving ruinolls licence to personal 
opinions, and driving the world headlon
 into social chaos and 
the valley of the dry bones of atheisn1. To repel this "flood 
of fiery bale" he opposed the b:urier of dogma, and 
To Liberalism 
he oppoht"d on dogma his belief W:-IS frolH the opening to the end 
dogma. 
of his life imn10vahly grounded. He has been 
;-;poken of as one who utkred a siren-song to allure Inen to the 
Church of his adoption. tIe certainly never sought to throw 
seductive hazes rü
nd the ('atholic ('hurch, or to soften the 
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austere element in her teachings. There was no gentle nlysti- 
cism. no rebxing piety, no voluptuous ecstasy 111 the helief of 
the Ulan who taught 
"Christian, woulc1st thou learn to love? 
First learn thee how to hate." 


The religious ll1ind, so he taught, lnust be ever burdened and 
saddened by conscience, by a po,,-er in contrast with the enjoy- 
Inent denvable fronl the exercise of the affections and fronl the 
perception of beauty. 

Ien in whorn the Christian conviction is a consu111ing, e,'er- 
hurning passion, as it was with :KEW
L\X. are in general wont to 
turn to the Beyond. COlllpared to the tremendous issues in- 
voh-ed in their religion, the cares and joys, the triunlphs and the 
failures of the life of the world seenl contenlptible, perilous, and 
empty distractions. Others, again, who are deeply interested in 
the phy of hunlan character, in the 111arvcJs of civilisatiol1, and 
in the }Xlgeant of Nature, Inay be far enough renloved fron} 
scepticism, but are not likely to abide under the sway of 
religious conviction and the stress of the religious passion. But 
Hi",.;en"eofthe NEWMAN, with whon1 the sense of the l>iYine pre- 
Di\'il1t.:pr
sellcc sence was so absorbing, so poignant, so heart- 
piercing as to be aln10st oppressing, to whom the world without 
Cod was "a vision to dazzle and appal/' had an Ílüerest in the 
working of 111en's ll1Ìnds and in the spectacle of things so syIl1pa- 
thetic at once and so keen that he 111ight well have fashioned 
forth works of immortal inlaginati,'c art had not his soul been 
dominated to far other ends. He studied politics and 
cience 
and literature; he was a consumn1ate 111usician; it was said that 
there was hardly a topic on which he could not conver
e. lie 
sympathised with greatness in all its manifestations. 
The fascination of his presence, his ,'oice and 
111anner, was irresistible. \ \Then at Oxford he was 
the idol of hundreds \\ ith whon1 Credo ill JVfZi'- 
11111l11tlll hecan1c a byword. He was one of the n10st charming 
anlong talkers, Heyer dogmati('
 hardly eyer didactic, passIng 


Sympathísed 
\\ ith greatness 
in all it...; mani, 
festation..;. 
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lightly and brightly frOll1 one subject to another, but at his best 
in the handling of serious 111atters. His senses were exquisitely 
keen; when at Oxford, it is said that, though he rarely drank 
wine, yet so fine was his palate that it caBle to be his function to 
" taste" for the college cellar. 
' r ' h 11 Of the aJì-accomplished writer what new word is 
e a -accom- 
plished writer. there to be said? One or two Incn have shown an 
equal mastery of the English speech, but there is none other 
whose prose is at once so classically chaste and stately and so 
vibrating wilh passion. Per
uasion, irony, denunciation, narra- 
ti\'e, analysis, description-all are at the cOinmand of this incolll- 
parable artist. He is at once the nlo
t c3.ustic and the nlost 
winning of writers. He can befool an opponent with delicate 
satire, and foil hilll and hurl hÎ1n into logical bankruptcy with 
the closest, the Blast irresistible, argulnent. And, in another 
sphere of literary craft, he can bring before you the lllen of 
"august ...\thena " in a style as pure and stately as the Inarbles 
of their sculptors and as pellucid as the air they breathed. 

luch of the best prose of our day is suggestive of l1losaic 
work, so elaborately are the words selected and set. But 
NE\L\L\X'S prose is like a perfect Greek landscape, with its pure 
outlines and unsullied skies and clear-cut hills and varying 
suffusions of exquisite violet light. .And yet -and yet 
 It is 
saddening to think to what 
nds the wielder of this faultless 
weapon has employed it. Not by the Bl0St perfect dialectic, 
the Bl0St captivating literary art, can one hope to stem the tide 
of inJustrialislll and science. It is as if one sought to check a 
stealll roller with a dalnascened rapier. 


Sbcffíclð Cclcgrapb. 
Cardinal Ì\EW:\I.\X'S death is universaJ1y introduced In the 
English Press with the worùs ,; \\
 c deeply regret to announce:' 
It has grown to be almost a forma} phrasl:; but in Canlinal 
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NE\V:\L\
'S case its ell1ployn1ent is nlade in all sincerity, and the 
. regret expressed will find an echo in every quarter 
Regret smcere 
of the land. Full of years has the Cardinal gone 
to his rest. Far beyond the allotted span of life has the Car- 
dinal stayed amongst us: "The days of our years are three 
score years and ten; and if by reason of strength they be four 
score years yet is their strength labour and sorrow." "Tith JOHN 
HE
RY 
E\V:\L\
 dies the greatest theologian of the century; 
and one of the sweetest of BleB. Though he en1braced a creed 
which the Inass of the people of this land rejcct
 his country- 
Inen retained a re\-erence ahnost anlounting to affection for hÍll1. 

-\t such a tilne as this it is more pleasing to dwell on the 
nobility, the gentleness, the saintliness of the Blan than to deal 
with contro\'ersies with which his name is inseparably associated. 
But the Inark left by JOHN HEHRY KEW:\L\
 on the record of 
the intellectual thought of the age is one which will never be 
effaced. For JOHN HE
l{Y NEW:\L-\X the night has gone, and 
fhe Blorn broken. The Roman Catholic Church nlOUlïlS a lnan 
who was indeed a prince alllOngst his fellows; and the human 
race is the poorer for his loss. "Howl, fir tree, for the cedar 
is fallen. ! " 


Sbíclðs IDaH}2 Ga3cttc. 


The life for which I>r. NEW
L-\N once so eloquently apologiseù 
-using the" apology':' of course, in its older and 
truer sense, as it was employed by Bishop 'Vatson 
in his" apology for the Bible,"-has at length COBle to a quiet 
end. The great preacher, writer, leader of men, died in his 
ninetieth year. It is odd to think that the ïurious controyersies 
in which he formerly bore so actiye and distinguished a part 
\\,ill now be revived lnerely as recollections. They sound to us 
in these days like the noises of battle in the .Arthurian poems 
of Lorù Tennyson-indistinct, confused, ghostly, afar off. The 


Apology. 
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'I'he relative point of view has changed pretty near1y all round. 
J\1en do not look at things now as they did when the" Tracts 
for the TÌlnes" were issuing fron1 the press. It is Îlnpossible 
to imagine that in these times a tempest of theologicai contro- 
versey could be raised by such a statelnent as th:1t subscription 
to the thirth-nine articles is not incomp
tible with holding with 
l1lany of the doctrines of the Church of Ronle. * * 
. * 
Charles Kingsley, who rode at his theological antagnnists pretty 
much as he rode after the hounds, without l1luch regard to 
obstacles, and straight accross country, could never bring him- 
self to belie\.e in the intellectual uprightness even of a man of 
such high character as Cardinal NEW.:\L\
; and it was, in fact, 
K . I . Kingsley's blunt Inanner of assault which P roduced 
IIlgs ey s < 
blunt assault. the "Apologia pro vita sua," in which NE\V
IAN 
laid before the world a wonderfully vivid description of the 
feelings, influences, and intellectual processes which led hin1 to 
join the Church of ROllle. The book was trÏtllnphant so far 
as its main object was concerned. ì t established N EW:\1L\N'S 
character-if this was e\-er doubted to any wide extent -for 
unselfishness and sincerity. But it is a rather painful book to 
read. .:\Iinds which are not distinctively of the scholastic orùer 
are struck by the consideration that there Blust have been a 
great deal of unnecessary self-toïture, that the great theologian 
now deceased had too nluch of the tell1pCr of SÏ1neon Stylites 
\\ hen that saint was occupying his pillar, and that a nlore 
rohust intellect would easily have broken through the web in 
which 1\E\V\IAN simply entangled hilllself 11l0re and marc. 
The truth is that the Cardinal's nlcntal arrange- 
The ('anlinars d 
mental aJrangc- Inents were so complex as to p:"lzzle an confuse 
ments were!',o even hÍlnsclf. I f he had been thrown into parish 
complex. 
work in somc big city, instead of continuing in the 
heated and, at that timc, unhealthy atmosphere of Oxford
 the 
whole tcnour of his life must have been changed. But as things 
were, his soul becllne e),.hausted by intellectual su 1 Jtlctics and 
the constant workings of a Blind which was itself incapahle of 
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exhJustion. After a11, his real reason for ]OIl1Ing Ron1e was 
that he felt the need of some certitude against which to lean 
hiInself. I.ike !\lilton\ angels, he was "in wandering Blaze:' 
lost" until he becaine con,-inced that the only resting place on 
earth is in the boson1 of an infallible church. Thenceforth he 
tortured hi111self no longer. Had his Blind. when he joined 
the Church of R0111e, continued to work on the same prohle111S 
as had occupied hinl whilst he rCInained a nlember of the 
Church of England, he would infallibly haTe COBle back again, 
lJerhJps to Inake another re,.ersion later on. But having once 
accepted the Roman Church as the final authúnty in religion 
there was no B10re self-questioning, and N EWM.\N lived on at 
peace with himsc1f, a relnarkable spectacle to the world. His 
influcncc on En b ulish thought has been to a large 
His influence 
on English extent quite independent of his teachings and 
thought. . . . . Ih . 1 . 
relIgIous Oplf1l0n:-i. ., IS Ina)" secnl a n10st llnpos- 
sible when all that he has written has a distinct bearing upon 
religion, and yet on examination the statement will be found 
to be quite true. NEW
L-\:-i had, in the first place, an enor- 
n10US personal influence, which, strong as it was in all cases, 
did not invariably, or even very comn10nly, result in carrying 
his disciples a!ong the path that he himself pursued. There was 
a n1agnetic attraction about him, a sweetness such as scarcely 
another n1an in this century has possessed. In his old Oxford 
days he exercised a quite sIngular power over all who were 
then at the University, the greatest and the least. As he 
" II - h h '. passed throll b O"h streets and q uadrangles, men said 
lb ,t ere s 
Newman." to each other, " Hush, there's NEW.\JAN." Perhaps 
his greatest sen"ice to nlankind will prove to be that he forn1ed . 
character rather than con,-ictions, that he moulded the dis- 
positions of nlen to a far greater extent than he influenced 
their opinions. Then, also, he had the power of a great style. 
Taking him altogether, he was our finest writer of English. 
not excepting 1\fr. Ruskin, for, in con1parison, Ruskin is lacking 
in 1110dlllation of phrase, in intellectual restraint, and in grave 
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Jignity of thought. As a theologian, proLably, NEW.:\IAN was 
least great; as a writer his greatness is indisputable; as a nlan 
whose austere earnestness was accolnpanied hy the 1110st un- 
usual beauty of character he was unquestionably one of the 
1110st de:crvedly distinguished figures of his age. 


It has been observed that NEW.:\L\
 was the Creator of the 
Church of England as it exists at the present day. This is, 
perhap
, the n10st serious impcachn)ent that can be Lrought 
against hil11, for the Church of England at the present day is 
1110re narrowly into1crant than any of the sects. 


Speaker. 


Cardinal NE\V
I.\N'S life "as eyenly divided between the 
Church of England and that of ROlne. He was forty-fi\"e years 
of 
ge whcn he left the English Church, anJ he died after forty- 
five years' service in the Church of his adoption. It is too 
early yet to say which of the two periods has had the greater 
influence on his own generation, or will contribute most to his 
own falne. NEW.:\L\N himself-we pay hÜn the hOlnage of 
dropping all titles-declared that the Oxford 1110ven1cnt owed 
1nore to Keble's "Christian Year" than to any other influence; 
and it is undoubtedly true that any 1110Yen1ent, political or 
religious, which is so fortunate as to c0l111nand the services of a 
genuine poet gains an inll11ense accession of strength. l\Icn arc 
1110ved by their Ünaginations anù feelings n10re than by their 
reason, and it is to these that the poet n)akes his appeal. '\?e 
are not dispo
ed therefore to underrate the influence of the 

weet singer of the" Christian Y car." If any single 111an is to 
hè picked out as the leading and stimulating spirit of the Oxford 
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J110yement, that n1an is undoubtedly NEW:\L\
. The 1nO\'ement 
was fortunate in the nU1nber of able and brilliant nH:11 who 
rendered it loyal and ungrudging service, but N ß\C\L\ N was the 
only 111an of real genius anlong then}. It is possible 
The only real 
genius in the that e,-en as a poet posterity 111ay rank hinl higher 
Oxford move- than IZeble. If he does not keep uniformly on 
ment. 
IZeble's leye1, he has certainly soared to loftier 
heights. His keen, subtle, and resourceful dialectic was thu
 
illulninated by the glow of his poetic temperament, and the 
personality of the 111al1 pervaded h is work. There was not a 
leader an10ng the Tractarians who could approach him in the 
gift of personal influence. It was not till after he left Oxford, 
as he tells us in a lUll11orous passage in the "l\.pologia, " that he 
learnt that he was an ob ] ' ect of iInitation to crowd') 
An object of 
imitation. of young Blen at the -Cniversity. His dress, his 
gait, the pose ot his head, the play of his features, welle copied 
by his adulirers. On one occasion he was obliged to wear a 
shoe with the heel turned down, on account of a chilblain, and 
it inllnediately becalne a fashion for a titne among under- 
graduates who had fallen under his spell to go about with the 
heel of one shoe turned down. By way of reaction against the 
1110dern exaltation of preaching, the early Tractarians dis- 
As a couragej extempore sennons and all graces of de- 
preacher. livery. NEW:\L\N according1y ,,-rote all his sern10ns, 
and deliyered thcln without gesture and nearly in 1110notonc. 
-\? et so vividly did the personality of the n1an speak through the 
tones of that silvery voice, that he Inanaged to express l1lore 
feeling by his 1110notone than other preachers could express by 
all the arts of oratop.. And then , as a writer , his 
A.; a writer. J 
style is the perfection of that art which conceals art. 
It reads as if it grew out of his Inind spontaneously and without 
effort, but is in reality the result of laborious training, and he has 
hin1self let us into the secret of its acquisition in one of the 
channing essays which he published while rector of the R01nan 
Catholic l.-:- ni,"ersity in I )ublin. * * oK- * * * 
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Rut how shall we account for NE\\'
L'\N'S secession? His was 
no ordinary conversion. He had surveyed the whole field of 
controversy between the English and Roman Churche::;, and had 
entered the arena and returned, as was thought, with the spoils 
of victory. Besides numerous essays dealing with the l11ain 
points in dispute, he published a powerful attack upon the 
Roman position in a series of I>rilliant lectures. Yet, like the 
Sicalnbrian of old, he suddenly changed sides, "burning what 
he had adored, and adoring what he bad burnt." NEW
lAN'S 
N . COl1yersiol1 was probably due to Blany causes. He 
en-man s con- 
version due to was eyidently afraid of his own intellect. ...\ yein of 
many causes. 
scepticisnl Jay at the bottonl of his character, and he 
had the exanlple of two brothers to warn hill1. Frank Newl11an 
passed fr0111 a fen-id Evangelicalisnl to a pale theisnl without 
Christianity; and the third brother, of whon1 the critics appear 
to be ignorant, becal11e an atheist, and died a few years ago at 
Tenby, where he had for years lived the life of a recluse. 
NEW
[A
 therefore craved for sonle recognised authority to 
wh01n he could how, and found it at last in ROlne. And yet it 
was on rationalistic principles that he becanle a ROll1an Catholic. 
He knew history too well to be able to reconcile the n10dern 
Papal systen1 with the Christianity of the first six centurics, 
which he had studied so carefully in writing his" History of the 
Arians," and he could not bend his conscience to the dictates of 
any authority until his reason was convinced. His faith 
delnanded SOl1le sort of rational basis, anù so he wrote his 
" Essay on the I >eveloplnent of Christian J )octrine," before he 
could accept the creed of ROB1C. Haying thus satisfied his 
reason, he lnade his sulnuission to ROBle, and was satisfied. 
Then "for the first time," as he tells us in the c= .Apologia," he 
"looked up at the Church of ROB1C frol11 within." That 
adlnission reveals lnuch. He had never looked up to the 
Church of .England fro 111 within. He always ,-ieweJ it fronl 
without, experin1cnting upon it and thcorising about it, but 
neyer really yielding it the loyal subnlission of a son. But it i
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probable that a B10re spnpathetic treatment frOln those in 
authority would ha\'e prevented his secession. '\9hat a nature 
like his needed was sympathy anù active scn'ice. T'he responsi- 
bility and duties of a bishop's office would have diverted his 
Ininrl from unhealthy brooding, and left hin1 no tinlC or inclina- 
tion for spinning out theories. But instead of s)ïl1pathy he 
received abuse, and was bidden to leave. How ùeeply he felt 
this treatment is shown in the last sern10n he preached in the 
English Church. Even at this distance of time It is difficult to 
read passages like the following without enlotion :- 
"Oh, my mother, whence is this unto thee that thou hast gootl things 
pOlue,l upon thee and canst not keep them
 and barest children yet dare.st 
not own them? \Vhy hast thou not the wish to use their services. anò the 
heart to rejoice in their love? How is it that whatever is generous in 
purpose, or deep in de\Totion-thy flower and thy promise--falls from thy 
bosom, and finds no home within thine arms? \Vho hath put this note upon 
thee, to have 'a miscarrying womb and dry breasts,' to be strange to thine 
own flesh, and thine eyes cruel towards thy little oncs? Thine 0\\ n offspring, 
the fruit of thy womb, who 100-e thee antI woultI toil for thee; thou do
t 
look upon with fear, as though a portent, ur thou doth loathe as an off
nce ; 
at best thou dust hut endure, as if they hat! no claim but on thy patiencc 7 
self-püsse:->sion, and \"igilance, to I,e rid of them a::' easily as thou mayest. 
Thou makest them 'stand all the day idle,' as the \"ery condition of thy 
hcaring with thcm ; or thou biddest them begone where they will be more 
welcome; or thou sell cst them for nought to the stranger that p:1sses hy. 
A\nd what wilt thoa do in th
 end thereof?" 


Spectator. 


There are deaths yet to COl1le which will agitate the English 
world Blore than Cardinal N EWAL\N'S ; but there has been none, 
so far as we know, that will leave the world that really knew 
him with so keen a sense of deprivation, of a white star exting- 
uished, of a sign \"anished, of an age in1poverished, of a grace 
withdrawn. To I11any, and to Inany who are not Ronlan Cath- 
olics, it will seem the nearest approach in their own experience 
to what the death of the 
\postle John Blust haye been to the 
Church of the Fathers, when the closing worùs of his epistle, 
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Little children, keep yourselves frol11 idols," were still ringing 
in their cars. Cardinal NEWMAN was one of those 
who did not lean on others, hut on whon1 others 
leaned. He has told us in his" Apologia" that Dr. 
\Yhately had attrihuted to hÌ111 the all1bition to ue 
the head of a party, but he thought he had attri- 
buted it unjustly :-" :ðIy habitual feeling then and since has 
been, that it was not I who sought friends, hut friends who 
sought 111e. Never lHan had kinder or 1110re indulgent friends 
than I have, but I expressed n1Y own feeling as to the n10de in 
which I gained then1 in this very year 1829, in the course of a 
copy of verses. Speaking of my blessings, I said: 'Blessings 
of friends, which to l11Y door ullasked, lI11hoped have cOllle.' 
They have come, they have gone; they cal1lC to 111Y great joy. 
They went to lny great grief. He who ga,'e took away." Dr. 
Copleston said of New111an, "Nunquan1 111inus solus, quall1 eUlU 
solus,"- and that is one reason why he leaves such a blank 
hehind hin1. It is always the lonely spirit on which n10re social 
natures lean. And yet NEWMAN was quite right in 
Ambition never . 1 1 . . 1 . k A 
his weakness. sapng t 1at ;:U11 )ltlon was never lIS wea 'ness. S- 
he himself confesses, he soon lost all hold of the 
Tractarian moven1ent, and found it proceeding on lines of its 
own without n1uch relation to his own wish or will; nor did it 
evidently trouble hinl to find that he had lost his hold of it. 
He speaks of a sense of relief rather than of a sense of 
nlortification when he found hill1self, after the publication of 
rrract 90, posted up on the buttery-hatch of every College" like 
a disco1l1111oned pastry-cook." I-Ie found it hard enough to 
lnake out whither he hinlself was gOIllg; but it was a Bluch 
casier inquiry, and one less Cl111xtrrassed by all sorts of moral 
perplexities, than it had been at the tin1e when he felt hilnse1f 
1110re or less responsible for a whole host of other n1cn's nlove 
111ents, and, indeed, for the action of a great party in the Church. 
He 111ight have said of hin1self what he said of St. Gregor} 
Nal.ianLen in his own poe111 (Palenno. June 12th, 18 33) :- 


One \Vh) did 
not lean on 
othel-s, but on 
whom others 
leaned. 
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" Thou couldst a people raise, but couldst not rule 
So, gentle one, 
Heavcn set thee free,-for, ere thy years were fuU, 
Thy work was done; 
According thee the lot thou lovedst best, 
To muse upon the past,-to serve, yet be at rest." 
1
hat was a lot which, for the last twenty years at least of his 
long life, Caròinal N E\V:\IAN enjoyed. Yet, the l1lere knowledge 
that he was living in the quiet Oratory at Edgbaston helped n1en 
to rcalise that the spiritual world is e,-en In ore real than the 
n1at
rial world, and that in that lonely, austere, and yet gracious 
figure, God had lnaùe a sign to Great Britain that the great 
purpose of life is a purpose to which this life hardly 1110re than 
introduces us. 
For it is impossible to find any life in this century so singly 
and sil11ply devoted to spiritual ends as Cardinal NEW:\IAN'S. 
There have been mOre heroic lives, n10rc laborious lives, n10re 
apparently beneficent lives, - the liyt.'s of soldiers, lnartyrs, 
lnissionaries, all lived nobly in the sight of (
od,- but none 
of then1 at Ol1ce so detached fron1 the C0l11l110n human 
interests, and yet so natural, genial, and hU111an as 
EW::\!AN'S. 
'* * -'þ -)(- * * * -','" " * -)(- 


In fact, Cardinal NEW'L\N, though he lin.
d a life so detached 
fr0111 the ordinary pleasures and cares of this world that it is 
hardly intelligible to an ordinary Englishman who giyes his 
, ." I h whole soul to those P leasures and cares, was 
.. as a toget er 
human. altogether human. There was nothing in him of 
the spiritual pride and grandiosity of detach111ent frOl11 the world. 
fIe was detached frOln it in the simplest and 1110st sensitively 
natural manner, as of one who was all c0111pact of the tenderest 
fihres of hUl11an feeling, even though he did not pennit hit11self 
to plunge into its passions and its fascinations. Yet how 
delicately, how truly he read human nature,-its sn1allness as 
"ell as its greatness; its eagerncss about trifles; its love of the 
finest gossamer threads which connect it with its kind; its 
immense satisfaction in dwelling not lnerely on all the external 
incidents of life, but c,-en on all the possible incidents which 
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Blight have been but were not,-in building up In imagination 
the fortunes which SOBle averted accident .,,"ould have rcvolu- 
tionised if it had not been averted, in entering into the 
influences which 111ade this or that nlan what he was, and lllight 
h'l,'e nlade hiIn richer or poorer if only SOlne other not 
nnprobable event had occurred to modify his actual dC;jtiny; 
how exquisitely he depicteù the stir of pleasurable ernotion with 
which Inen reflect that in their youth they knew SOlllC great 
per:-;onage, or heard some great speech, and with which they 
felicitate theIllselves on having been so near the focus of a 
considerable dranla as actually to touch one of its leading 
figures; all this N EW
IAN represented to hilnself aIid to his 
he3.rers anù readers with a vi\-acity which Inade his own detach- 
Inent frolll the world all the more iInpressive, his own passionate 
ahsorption in the spiritual interests of life all the lllore unique 
and el1lphatic. There was no finer geniu:-; than hi:-; for under- 
standing the gentle vi\-idne:-;s, the happy reciprocal affections, 
the light play and irony and tcnder surprises of life. Yet when 
he was only thirty-two years old, he could truly write this of 
hinlself :-- 


". . . . . . But Thou, dear Lord, 
\\Yhilst I traccd out bright scenes which were to comc. 
Isaac's pure blessings and a verdant home, 
Didst spare me and withhold Thy fearful word; 
\Viling mc year by ycar, till I am found 

\ pilgrim pale with Paul's sad girdle Lonnd." 
N cver surely was there an intellect which cOl1lbined a happier 
and more delicate insight into the concrete side of life, with a 
larger and nlore daring grasp of its abstract truths, and of 
that fine and intricate Iniddle re
ion which connects the logic 
of facts with the logic of the understanding. 
For NE\V:\L\N was very l1luch nlore than a nlasterl\' thinker. 
'rhere ha\'c heen Inany 1110rc nlasterly thinkers of the kind 
which Inen call "systelnatic.'. 13ut NEW.\L\X percci,-ed 1110re 
yiviùly than any English thinker of our century the weakness .. 
of what is called systematic thought, and the faint influence 
exerted by any abstract s)'steln on:r thc' practic:11 life of men. 
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There is no religious thinker in our countrr
 we will not say 
nlerely of the present century. but, so far as the pre
cnt writer 
knows, of any century, who has apprehended more clearly how 
various and how mixed and unrccognised by Inen in general. are 
the elements of motiye and perception which go to make up 
practical genius, the geniu:- for dfJillK successfully 
what most IHcn only try to do and wish to ào. The 
implicit reason by which those are practically guided 
who succeed in what they attempt, as distinguished 
frOln the explicit theoretic reason with which they are fonnally 
turnished by thosc who profess to educate then1 and to fit thenl 
for their actual careers, had ne\-er been analysed by 
nr English 
thinker as it was ana lysed by XE\\T\L\X, especially in the Oxford 
University Sermons; and this, indeed. was the great source of 
his religious influence. As he lneasured rightly the ,,-idth of the 
chasnl between blundering gooà intentions and social tact, the 
inul1ense distance betwct.'n practical genius and the fornuI1 
theoretic teaching of which lnen of practical genius make so 
little, so he had apprehended clearly the innneasurable gulf that 
divides real religious motive fron1 the fonnal appeals which are 
supposed to produce religious habits of 111ind. He delineates 
again and again the utter dreariness with which the lnere 111en- 
tion of the word "religion" fdls the heart of j"oung people. and 
what is more, he knew how to charm that dreariness away, how 
to fill the heart with gratitude, with elevation, with ardent zeal, 
with loving amhition. He knew the awakening effect of pre- 
senting to his hearers ,,'hat was the actual life of the priInitive 
Church, and asking them how far that life reselnb!ed the life of 
religious faith of our own day. He knew how to prick with his 
irony the sluggish will, how to 1110VC with his pathos the obtuse 
heart, how to transfer, in short, his own reality of insight into the 
actual life depicted in the New Testalncnt to those who had so 
accllst0111ed thelnsehes to hear of it without realising it, that it 
had lost all yiyid practical Il1eaning for the111 altogether. He 
insists in many of his LTni,-ersity sernlons on the difference 


Practical gt:niu" 
the great 
source of his 
reli
i,)Us 
influence. 
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between a rean)' great (
encral's appreciation of the facts of a 
can1paign and the theoretic General's idea of the Íonn:ll treat- 
11lent of those facts, betwecu a really practised climb
r's 
cOllunand of the various points at which he can Inake his W
lY 
up a precipice, and the inexperienced l11an.s futile conception of 
the proper way to cliI11b it ; and he hiInself showed just I he smne 
piercing vision into the most effective ways of nloYing n1èn to be 
Christians, \\.hï.ch he ascribed to the military genius in his insight 
into the true treatment of a campaign, or to the ]nountainèer 
in his Inastery of the deftest way of scaling an apparently il1a.c- 
cessihle rock. And he could not only do this-he could 
analyse the 1110de in which it was done. He could justify 
theoretically the IYJtent implicit rea
on of 111an against the fruit- 
less and fonnal explicit reason. He could show how lTIuch 
]}}ore powerful was the ('(nnbination of hUl11ility, trust, imagina- 
tion, feeling, perception, in apprehending the revealed n1Ïnd and 
will of God, than the didactic and fonnal proofs to which the 
popular religious appca.ls of Ollr da.y usually have recourse. 

ever was there a bolJer appeal than his t
 the craving of the 
heart for a great example: never was there a n10re delicate mi\.- 
ture of reason and imagination than his in stirring up the heart 
to great resolves. His practical sennons illustrated in the most 
powerful way what the U niver:;ity Sern10ns philosophicaI1y 
analysed and justified. He was 111uch 1110re than a great 
thinker - a great thinker who could wield that" zigzag lightning 
of the hrain" which presses hcnnc the thought it gauges and 
Ineasures. 
Of NE\V.:\L\N'S literary style it is hardly possible to speak too 
highly. It was so pure and delicate that it fascinates cyen those 
who have least sympathy with his intellectual and moral creed. 
::\1 r. J ohn 
lorlèY, himselî n1aster of one of the purest styles in 
EnHland S l )oke of it onl ) 7 two or three 1110nths ago as an illus- 

 , 
 
tration of the perfect style. N EW.:\L\N'S English was sin1ple, 
<rracéful subtle real , . and it often dis l >b ) 'ed all these g reat. 
b ,. , <- 
qualities at unce. There was passion in it, and yet therc was 
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that pleading, subdued tOl1e which chastens and softens passion. 
and 1110ulds it LO all the tenderest purposes of life. 


'Ve have lost in son1e respects our greatest Englishman in 
Cardinal NEW
I.-\N- clearly the greatest Inast('r of English style, 
prob2bly hÏ1n whose life has been 1110re completely the outcome 
of consistent, deep, and coherent purpose, than that of any other 
man of genius \\'h0111 this cel1tury of our history has seen. N 0- 
where has there been a life so cOt11 I )letel . \ all of a 
No life so com- 
pletely all Qf a pieCè, so patiently canoed out of one pure block of 
piece. 
purpose, as Cardinal KE\L\L\i'\'S. .-\S tbe writer in 
the Guardian says, whether as Evangelical in his boyhood. or 
as l-ligh Churchman in his youth, or as Roman Catholic in his 
maturity and old age, hi
 one idea has been to get back to the 
life of the New TestaI11ent, and to realise it in a sense in which 
neither Evangelicals, nor High Churchmen. nor Roman Catho- 
lics have contrived to realise it as yet. 


Staffcrðsbil'e <!brouíc(c. 


The one event which ha5 overshado\yed every other topic 
this week has been the death of Cardinal N EWl\IAK 
That strangely 
luminous per- -that strangcìy IUl11inous personality \\ hich has 
sonality. 
been so closely identified with a great hIstorical 
epoch in the religious life of England. .L \lthough for nearly half 
a century he has been buried as it were in the bosom of an alien 
church, his intimate connection with the great upheaval of 
feeling and thought in the history of the l\.nglican Church. 
known as the Tractarian 
rO'T)nent, has carried down to our 
later day a strange interest in his life and work. His intellect- 
ual and religious en1inence have equ
llr contributed to the 
widespread feeling of affection and reverence n1anifcsted for the 
deceased Cardinal an10ngst adherents of every shade of religious 
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belief in this country. The genuine expre:;
ion ot sorrow called 
forth throughout the land by his dcath testifies the decp and en- 
during inlpression his individuality nlade on the popular nlind, 
as well as to thc extent of his influence on the spiritual and 
intellectual life of his country. .. \ many-sided man, 
Great on e\-en- 1 . d h . 

idc. - le W
s great on cvery Sl e or aspect of IS charac- 
ter. I-Ie was a preacher of singular eloquence and 
persuasion, and a writer of the ,-ery highest distinction, with 
unrivalled dialectical skill; ne,-ertheless, the comparatively 
narrow lilnits of his sphere of action and period of activity 
compel us to look for the reason of his lIlÚ,-ersal popularity and 
influence elsewhere, anù this we think will be found in the senti- 
nlent of his fellow countrymen that above aU, he 
A great E I . I r l ' l I d d . . 
Englishman. was a great 4 ng IS lman. le strengt 1 an Ignlty,. 
the sÜnplicity and sweetness of his character were 
conspicuously reflected in his writings; but the qualities and 
virtues appealed less powerfully to his cOllntr)"lnen than the 
grandeur of soul which lllade hÏln content to find in a life of 
self-
acnfice and obscurity th
 truest opportunities for dutiful 
scrvice to God and man. 


Stanðarð. 


THF announcenlcnt of the death of Cardin::tl NE\\"l\lAN will cause 
a profound sensation throughout the civilitcd world. It is no 
exag: g reration to sa ) ' that one of the gre
test nanlCS in 
One of the '---' - 
greatest names the history of two Churches is now enrolled anlong 
in the history 
of lwo the deathless dead. H is end was a euthanasia. He 
Churcht:s. died full of years and honours. at the patriarchal age 
of 89: an object of esteenl and aLllniration to thousands who had 
no spnpathy with his rc1igious ,'icw:-;, even in the fornl which 
thc,' oriuinall ) ' wore, and to thousands more who, far fron1 
. b 
being Romanists or 
\nglicans, neither professcd nor called 
thöllsclves Christians. It was the :,ingular lot of this great and 
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re111arkahle l11an to attract to hin1se1t
 though for widely 
different reasons, the respect of the 1110st opposite Schools and 
Parties, and to win the love and applause of theological antago- 
nists who hated each other with the hatred that is a proverb. 


.
 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


N E\C\IAN'S position in ecclesiastical history is one 

rWMA
'S 
po
ition in of peculiar interest. It stands out in clear reli
f, 
ecclesiasti.:al 
hi
tory. unlike that of 111an)" other great 111en \\"honl it is so 
difficult to classify or define. 


* 


* 


* 


-}(- 


* 


* 


NEW1LU
, without any seeking of his own, Lecan1c 
the natural leader of Party, and with the aid of deeply 
learned coaùiutors, and brilliant and devoted lieutenants, 
produced an effect throughout the country which eclipsed for a 
tin1e almost every subject of public interest. "Tith what rare 

kilJ, with what power, with what beauty, with what n1ingleù 
sw('ctness and satire, sin1plicity and suhtlety, he worked out his 
great schen1c, England will long ren1e111ber, and old 111en will 
long repeat to their children. Then, when he had all but per- 
fected his weapon, it broke suddenly in his hands, and left hirn 
defenceless before h is enemies. The story is equal to any 
ron1ance that was ever written, and n1ay hereafter furnish 
Inaterials Lo the poet or the novelist scarcely inferior in dran1atic 
<'apabilities to the great events of the Seventeenth Century. 
'Vhat would have been the progress and the ultÏ1nate goal of 
the T'ractarian 1110ven1ent, had N EW:\IAN renlained in the 
Church of England to inspire and direct it, is a question of 
inexhaustible interest, but of al1110st hopeless obscurity. 'Ve 
A know that as a controversial wrikr he had no 
sa controver- . 
sial writer he n1atch: that he would haye been a bold man who 
had no match. 
ventured to cast ridicule on Ritualisnl, if NEWMAN 
had been in arms to d(-'fend it, and retort 011 the assailant with 
all that wealth of n10ckery and irony which overwhelmed 
KINGSLEY and ACHIl LI. .And we know also that NE\V:\I.\N, 
while 
till fighting for the J/ia .Jfedia, foresaw that if it was to 
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succeed a richer Ritual 111u
t be gradually introduced. '''hen 
we reflect on the success which the High Church Party, inclu- 
ding the nlore moderate Ritualists, have achieved without 
NEW:\L\
'
 assistance, it seems not itnpossible that they Blight 
have \Yon over the whole nation, had he been in the l1lidst of 
thenl. But, on the other side of the account, we have to place 
}\fuch of NEW- the fact that B1ltch of N EW
L\N'S popularity, and 
!lotAN'S popu- 
larityarose influence, and þrestige arose, strange to say, frorn 
fromhisjoining the ver y fact of his J .oining: the Ron1an Church, and 
the Roman '-' 
(Church. Inight not otherwi
e have existed in anything like 
His self-sacri- 
fice. the same degree. "That is the value of his work to 
the Church of his adoption, she can tell better than we can. 
But his pure and lofty character is the common property of u,; 
al1. Both those Wh0111 he left and those to whon1 he can1e 
lnay profit hy his example. He voluntarily embraced a life of 
obscurity in devotion to what he belieyed to be the truth, when 
he Blight hélve been for another generation the 1110St powerful 
Jnan in the Church of England, and the reconstructor, perhaps, 
of the great Anglican systenl which was dropIJcd at the 
Revolution. .:\ splendid career lay before hinl when he retired 
frorn 
t. 
rary's to Littlen10re, there to lnature the resolve 
which had been gradually taking possession of his lllind, to give 
up all and follow what seelned the voice of divine truth. 1'0 
English Churchn1an will doubt that he will have his reward, 
and no English ]aynlan but will deplore the death of a great 
and lofty genius, and the extinction of a high and noble life. 


Star. 


THE news of the death of Cardinal l\EWl\L\N will awake nlany 
echoes-- some distant, some strangely near- in many nlen10ries. 
Had Nft:"
,':\IAN died [It any n10nlent during the 1a
t forty years, 
his loss nlust have secJned to hear away fron1 our lnidst one of 
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the g reat Inaskrs of life. How IS it that we now 
How is it that 
\\e now think think of hin1? 'To lnany Englislllnen the nlusi(" 
of him! 
of his eloquence, and the still nlore magic Inusic of 
his career, wiJI haye but a faint sound, like the notes of a great 
organ heard from afar. To others it will seenl nlixed with the 
lleepest harnlonies of their heing. The l1len and wonlen whon1 
he carried away in his revolt against what, for want of a better 
word, we may call the "new spirit," and those who were swept 
into far different paths, arc like hint òead and gone, and, unlike 
hitn, many of theIl1 are forgotten. 
* * * * * * 
But still N EWl\IAN has Jived on. Still we have seenlcd to 
realize the ideal spiritual beauty which affected :rv1ATTHEW 
ARNOLD as he heard NEW
I.\N in St. l\lary's pulpit discoursing 
of the "beatific vision. " \Yhy is this? 
Not perhaps because NEW 
L\;,{ was very large I y u 11 derstood 
and appreciated by the nlass of his countrynlen who are nOl1- 
Catholics. To thenl tbe great popular figure in Anglo- 
Catholicisnl has heen Cardinal -'lANNING, who has supplied the 
cOl1lplement of all the qualities -popular spnpathy, interest in 
the world
s everyday work, and a passionate desire to translate 
hi:'l religion into the conlmon Jife of the people - which NEWMAN 
lacked. N or can it be said that a very large proportion of his 
countrYlnen have toiled up the intellectual steeps, and leaped 
the wild precipices of thought, by which Cardinal N EWl\L\J\; led 
the readers of the ,: Granlnlar of Assent." His poenls han:.' 
no doubt hacl a wider and n10re domestic influence. "'hat 
weary and nluch-travelled soul has not found refresllIuent frOtl1 
the lltlOSt beautiful h)"1nn that ever was written, .. Lead, kindly 
I light? " 'Yhat l1l0re delicate vision of the lnysteries of death 
and after-death is to be found than in the "I healu of 
Gèrontius?" Yet, it can hardly be said that NE\V:\IAN has, 
even in these works, come very closely hOl1le to the heJ.rts of 
his countr V l11en. \Yhat , then , we ask again, is the 
\Vhat i.
 the J ...., 
secret of his secret of his great influence; what are the COl11- 
great influence. 
ponents of the spell which he holds o\'er us, and 
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which is so strong now in the n10ment of his death? 
:\<.; the saint. They' are, we think, twofold. First, it IS as 
the saint, not as the profound scholar, the subtly ingenious 
critic, the 11laster of n1usical speech, the constructor of new or 
newly-adapted systen1s of metaphysical thought, that NEW
L\X 
has kept and will keep his hold on our iInagin:-:tions. In this 
busy, n1aterial, striving and crying age, N E\V
IAN revi\-ed in his 
beautiful personality and serenely-ordered life \\ hat seenled a 
dead and gone ideal. He retired within himself. seeking to 
realise the truths of which, as he said in a lllemorable passage, 
though nature and n
ason seenHxl to contradict them, his 
" whole being was fulL"' So the Birnlingham Oratory caUle in 
tÍ1ne to 1).11 the place in the Englishn1an's fancy of the hermits' 
ca\-e of early Christian days. The nlessages that caIne from it 
had often the air of chill aloofness from the world.s beliefs and 
doings which were the distinctive 111ark of N E\L\L\.N, as of that 
other great Englishinan, H.llSkil1. N EW
L\N laid a cool hand 
on the feverish pulses of our life, and we felt the tonch. The 
sImplicity of the n1an's lifè, the solenlnity of his tones, his 
nlan-ellous spiritual history, his wondrous influence oyer his 
contelnporaries of an earlier day, all helped to bring to life again 
the old notions of saintship. 1Ianning brought to Inen's 
l1linds the nlore acti\'e heroes of Catholicisln- the Ansehns, 
the Sa\'onarolas, the ecclesiastical statcsnlen and workers. 
KE\\':\L\N was St. Simeon Stylites on his pillar, holding con- 
verse with things that were far apart fron1 our busy life in 
lllarket, on platform, and even in the pulpit. 
As with N EWl\L\N'S spiritual, 
u with his intellectual influence. 
His inner life. tIe rightly likened his inner life to a journey, the 
object of which was to find a final goal and place of rest. He 
found it. Others never did-never will - never can. They toil 
on, pursuing the white binl, Truth, like the climber in the 
ucautiful apologue in Olive Schreiner's beautiful hook: and, 
at the end of all their toilings up the mountains, they are happy 
if a single ftather falls on their hOS0111S. 
EW\I.\N was not of 
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this type. He had seen of the tra\"ail of hi:; soul, and was 
satisfied. He had found the "beatific vision," and nlell 
walking without it seell1ed to hinl to be outside the circle of 
light and happiness and true knowledge. To no man living In 
any age has it perhaps been gi\"en so finely and fully to grasp 
his intellectual ideals- -to be always in sight of the "kindly 
light 
, that led hinl 011 through "Bloor and fen
" over "crag 
and torrent "--and to realise thcn1 in a Inore beautiful and 
consistent life. 


St. 1beICJU3 lI
e\"f'papcr. 


::\Iy work is done, 

Iy task is u'er, 

\nd so I come, 
Taking it hOl1le, 
For the Crown is won, 
Alleluia, 
For evermore. 
IJrealll of Geron/ius. 
So Cardinal N EW:\IA
 wrote, and now at the ripe age of 89 
years he has gone, taking his work home. There are few lllen 
dead or living who have a greater sheaf of well gathered work to 
show as the result of their labours through a well-spent life. 
* * * 7-.- * * To-day every creed and class 
IS giving utterance to the warmest culogiulllS, and Cardinal 
N E\V
L\N is placed in one of the high niches of fanle as an 
admirable character, and one of the brightest and chastest 
writers of pure English. 


St. 3-antC6'13 æa3cttc. 


.\n English 
"riter of the 
very highest 
distinction. 


J n Cardinal NEW::\JAN we lose an English writer 
of the very highest di
tin('tion 
nd a teacher of 
conlinanding influence: but his work in both kinds 
fornler ccrtainly-- was done SOlne tÏ1ne before he died. 


. --in the 
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It \Va<; not death, but old age and thosc retired and reposeful 
habits of life which old age Blakes a necessity - for sonle 
natures that withdrew that potent personality and that nll- 
pressive figure not only fronl the ranks of controversy but 
frOlll thc field of letters. Noone has arisen to 
No one ha... 
arisen to \\rite write like NE\L\L\N since N EW
L\N ceased to 
like Newman. . t d I . l . k I .. I . 
wn e, an none suc 1 IS I'C Y to anse Wit Iln 
any less period of time than conl1110nly divides the great 
111asters in literature fro 111 one another. If the great literary 
artist has been taken from us: the perfect 11lodels which he 
has bequeathed to us renlain I)ehind and are iInpcrishahle. 
""e only wish that but a fraction of the orators who have 
been, and will shortly be. doing lip-sen-ice to that noble 
style-unequalled in any era of our language for its com- 
bination of ,;trength, grace, and dignity-could be persuaded 
to cultivate those qualities in which it abounds and to chasten 
those which it eschews. But that, unhappily, there is little 
likelihood of our seeing, and, least of all, of our seeing it in 
that dcpartIllent of literature in which the author of the 
"Parochial SerBlons;' put forth his utnlost power. "
ith a 
few, a very few, exceptions-we 111ight al1110st say with only 
one exception so 111arked as to assure us of the surviyal uf 
the great acadelnic tradition of which NE\\"
rAN was th
 
suprelne representative-contclnporary hOlniletic (Jratory is 
drifting, as far as the emotional religiosity of our òay has 
already drifted, fronl those landlnarks of sin;.plicity and sanity 
which this great classic of the pulpit ever kept 
This great 
c1a,>sic of the In VIew. One thinks of the sort of langu
ge in 
pulpit. which the nlore "popular" of popular preachers 
delight to clothe the sort of ideas which thcir auditors best 
love to contelnplate; 
nd one finds a difficulty in belic\-ing 
that they and the late .. 1)r. NEW\L\:\ of S. 1\1 ary's" an
 
really practitioners of the sanle sacred art. That eloquence 
which knew how to flow so ardently without ever becoming 
ßalllbo)'allt, that exquisite familiarity of adòr('s
 which never 
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stu111bled into the slipshud colloquial, that old-world simplicity 
of speech" hich yet never carried hOlneliness to affectation, that 
resolute plainness of construction which so unerringly ayoided 
its besetting pitfalls, which never failed of chann in seeking 
after force, or, as happens so often to it in inferior hi.lnds, gave 
us "' instead 
f beauty, baldness ; 
.- -it is not 111erely that the 
latter-day orator or writèr on things religious fails to unite in his 
own style this rClnarkahle array of UnC01l11110n qualitic
. It is 
that there is not anlong t!lese qualities - fro111 the po\\er of 
keeping rhetoric clea.r of H gush" òown to the power of pre- 
serving sinlplicity fro 111 descent into bathos-which does not 
seem totally alien to every tendency of the religiou
 literature 
of the day. 


It is impo
sihle at the close of the week in which he died to 
open one's lips on literary topics without a word to record the 
passing away of so great a writer of English - -so great a nlaster, 
in his own phrase, of the twofold Logos, the thought and the 
wonI, distinct but inseparable frol11 each other. 
\Vith the truc NE\V
IAN style is altogether an intellectual 
grace; and so far as it is sensuous at all. the affinity is rather 
with the art of nlusic than with the art of painting, which has 
had so large and often so disastrous an influence over the 
literary style of thi-; century. NEW:\L\
 was, in fact, himself 
luusical-though that nlay not have had much to do with his 
literary style. 
Style -that is. no doubt, i\ EW:\L\X'S supreme distinction as 
a Ulan of letters. It has heC01l1e yery 111uch the 

cwll1an's sup- 
reme distinc- fashion to praise that style, though it has not yet 
tIun as a mall becollle the fashioll to CO I ) ) ' its excellence. For 
of letters. 
the InaUer of that, it is, no douht, inimitable. 

Ien haye talked, NEW:\L\
 cOlllplained, as if one nlan coulù 
do the thought and another the sty]e: as if fine writing were 
an addition froll1 without to the matter treated of-a sort of 
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orn;:unent superinduceù, or a luxury indulged in, by those who 
had tinle and inclin
ltion for such vanities. Could they reàl1y 
think, he wondered, that HOlner or Pindar or Shakspean: C IT 
Dryden or "Talter Scott was accust0l11eÙ to ainl at diction 
for its OWI1 sake, instead of being inspired with his suhject 
and pouring forth beautiful words because he had beautiful 
thoughts? This was surely too great a paradox to be horne. 
'Vhat thought NEW
IAN had hÍInself taken about diction, for 
diction's sake, he took in his 'prentice days. 
\t fourteen or 
fifteen he in1Ïtated Addison, he told the students of the Irish 
(:atholic University; when he was seyenteen he wrote in the 
style of J ohnson 
 about the same tinle he fell in with the 
twelfth VOlUl11e of Gibbon, and his ears rang with the cadence 
of his sentences, and he dreanlecl of it for a night or two. 
Then he began to nlake an analysis of Thl1cydides n (;ihho))'" 
style. 


St. Stepben' 5 lRc\'ic\\'. 


THE DEXfH of CARDI
_-\L NE\\':\L\;\" carries away one of the 
greatest spirits of Ollr age from the world of living tnen. His 
Hi.. gigantic gigantic intellect is rccogniscd by nlCI1 of all sects 
intellect. and parties; but it is conlparati\"eIy few only who 
grasp why NEW ),L\N was such a force in the days of our fathers, 
and why his name has been so Inighty in onr own 
Why his name 
has been so day, even although his work was o\"er. NE\L\L\N"S 
mighty. 
influence is not due to the fact that he became a 
ROinan Catholic and a Cardinal. It is not again due to the fact 
that he was at one tinle the leader of the ad\-ancecl sectiun of 
the English High Church schoo1. K one e\-er spoke of hin1 as 
they do of the Ritualist preachers of to-day. XEW\L\;\"'S tlme 
as lllcn will SOlllè day rcalise, rested on the f
H'l tha t 
He was above I I I . 1 h 
he was a )on
 his :H!C , t lat W 11 C ot er men were 
hi" age. L> 
content to [,ccept the popular doctrines of the 
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1110111ent as containing Ï1l1plif'it truth, NE\\"MAN seemed to 
think that neither in politics nor religion the England of forty 
years ago, with its Evangelical services, its Cobdenite political 
economy, and its !\Ianchester sci10ul politics. possessed th
' 
truth in a greater nleasure than any other age. \\ïth a courage: 
and chivalry that was neyer rivailed in the history of the world. 
he and his friends appealed to the unimaginative and COlnmon- 
place generation to go for guidance to the uld faith and piety of 
the l\1iddle Ages. And on their generation they effected a 
work which will never be forgotten. True it is they did not 
bring back the faith of the :\liJdle Ages. but they did teach to 
luankind that the past has still its sacreù lessons, and that man 
does not live for gain alone. As lVlatthew Arnold long ago 
observed, the 
Ianchestcr school. and the old-fashioned Evan- 
gelicalisn1 which was the rdigious aspect of the old-fashioned 
Liberalism, han: passed away before a purer ideal in religioil 
and politics, killed hy the great spiritual 1110Velnent of which 
:r\E\\ï\IAN was the leader. "-hat will he the fate uf the Church 
which NEWMAN left, or of the Church which he joined, no man 
can say; but this fact at least is certain, that in all de\-cìop- 
lnents of English thought whether religious, political, or literary. 
His influence his influence \\ iJl be felt for lHany a generation to 
will be felt for C01l1e. Of all the illustrious sons wn01l1 Oxford has 
many a genera- 
tion to come. giyen to the world during the present century, none 
will leave so great a 111emory hehinù. 


" Lead, Kindly Light ,. ; and 10; the Light hath le,J 
\\Thither his soul in harvest-time hath sped. 
The Gleaner, glancing down upon the field, 
Saw the dead fruit that living fruit did yield; 
Then gathered to !lis arms the empty husk, 
\\Then shadows deepened, and the day was dusk. 
,. Lead, Kindly Light": The lamp i:-ó burning no\\- 
In full effulgence on thy saintly brow; 
And o'er thy thought-worn visage gleams the ray 
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Th:lt jun
natcs through al1 unending day. 
:\!' ot unto us is given to praise or blame, 
Our Maker knows, and I [e will mete thy fame. 
., Lead, Kindly Light"; nor earth, nor clou(l, nor 
ea 
Can dim the lUjtre of the life of thee, 
:\"or in thy death can darkling envy thrust 
One dart into the tomb which holds thy du
t. 
Father, and friend, and Cardinal, we IJo\V 
Our head
 before the pal1-draped comn no\\". 
(

'lj(.'Ù' JItÜhell. 


Sh'ck JE!):fJang.:. 


The death of Cardinal I
E\Vl\L\N renlO\'eS a great Englishman. 
lIe was not quite the saint, or the genius that his admirers 
describc, but he was a great theologian, a 11lâster of English, a 
IHan of pure life, who never ainlcd at self-aggrandisement. 
\Vhether his services to England were great nlaY he doubted, 
and as to his writings, not one in a hundred of thc people who 
are raving about his character and career has read a page of 
them. But that was not his fault. 
lay peace he with hinl. 


$unða\1 $cbocl Gbr
nlcl
. 


JOHK HE
H.Y NEWi\L\N IS 110 longer anlongst 11len. The 
11101'11 has dawned for hinl of which he taught us to sing: 
"
\nd with the morn those angel [aces smile, 
\Yhich I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 
Thc Ulan who never willingly ga,-c up a fi-iencl has already 
. been greeted by troops of friends that had preceded hinl to the 
t
ternal shore. * * * J,,_ Before the pH hlication of the 
.. Apologia," nlany supposed hinl to be an insidious teacher, 
leading his disciples on to ronc1usions to which he designed to 
hring them, ,,'hile carefully concealing his purpose. Hut he was 
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in fact, the 1nost transparent of Blen. Singularly free from all1- 
bit ion, except the ambition of usefulness, lowly hearted, simple 
in his tastes, a poet, a mystic, anù an eminent example of un- 
worldliness, he has become to thousanJs outside his 
A modem own cOllllnunion a l1loclern Enoch who liyed and 
Enoch. 
walked with God. 
NEW)L\N'S secession to Rome becollles intelligible enough to 
those who follow the track of his 111ental history. Intellectually 
he shared the sceptical bias of his brother. l}nshaken and 
unshake3 hIe as his own conyictions were they did not rest upon 
intellectual grounds. Indeed, he seems to h:n;e accepted 
Hunle's fanlous argulnent against the credibility of 11liracles as 
logically sound, and in the imperfection of the outward evi- 
dence for the truth of Christianity, he discovered an argument 
for the Catholic theory of the Church as a I.iving Body through 
which Christ hinlselî still speaks to us. ROlnan Catholicis1l1 
supplied hilll with an intellectual justification for a faith which 
possessed him he knew not how, 
Froude gives SOUle striking illustrations of his preaching. On 
one occasion he had been describing SOllle of the incidents of 
our Lord's Passion, when he suddenly paused, For a second 
or two there was a hreathless silence. Then, in a low clear 
voice, of which the faintest tone was audible in the farthest 
corner of the great church of St. l\Iary's, he said, " Now, I bid 
you recollect that He to Wh0111 these things were 
_\.


:

ic done was _\lu1ighty God." It was as if an electric 
stroke had gone through the church, as if every 
person present understood for the first tilne the 111eaning of what 
he had all his life been sayinzo The real faith of not a few of 
his hearers dated fronl that nlonlent. * * .y,- * * * * 
He has longed ceased to exert any influence on 
His work long En g lish societr. His work for !lood and for ill has 
done. J <...J 
long been done. He has outliycd religious preju- 
dices and anin10sities. By his hymn, "Lead, kindly Light," 
he is endeared to tens of thousands who share his faith without 
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participating In his superstItIons. As to how far his writings 
will continue to influence religious thought, there will be differ- 
ences of opinion, but probably their work is also done. The 
Inelnory of his pure anù beautiful life, will, however, reluain, 
and the estimate of his noble character will be enhanced as the 
controversies in which his energies were spent are left farther 
and farther behind. 


Snssc! IDaíl
 1Be\\'5. 


The great Cardinal continues to fill the newspap
rs, and it is 
clear that, though dead, he is destined to live long in the 
Inemory of the world which his presence honoured. 'Yhen 
one rell1enlbcrs the bitterness, the ferocity e\'en, with which he 
was attacked years ago, it is good to read the worùs that have 
been writtcn of hÜn these last few days. The" Apologia n 
relllains the 1110st wonderful work of its kind in any language, 
and had Cardinal NEW
IAN written nothing else it would still be 
difficult to appreciate the literary standard of the person in the 
TUlles who has pronounced binl a failure as a writer. 
It is a very strange judglnent for any critic to arrive 
at who nlust be supposed to have read n0t only the "...\pologia 
prQ "\Titâ Suâ," but the "Parochial Sernlons," the "Essay on 
l\ssent," the !\1iscellaneous Essays, and the "Discourses Ad- 
dressed to the Catholics of Dublin." It nla)' he que
tioncd 
whether any English Inan of letters eyer wrote a style more 
pure, 1110re subtle, Blore direct, 1110re simple, nlore exquisitely 
hannonious than NF.WMAX.S; and scattered up and down 
throughout his yoltllllinous works are passages which, for fine 
ness and strength of ilJngination and perfection of expression, 
are scarcely to be Inatched, and are assuredly not surpac.;;st'd in 
our language. 


A>> a \\ riter. 
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A great Englishn1an and another of the sainb of God has 
All Christen- passed to his peace. 'Yhen JOHN l-IENRY NEW- 
dom mourns. :MAN 1aid down his long and imnlortaillfe's work he 
was surrounded by young nlen, anyone-or all-of whom would 
joyfully have given up his own life if it h:ld been possible by 
such sacri(]ce to prolong yet a little while the life of the greatest 
theologian and one of the greatest thinkers of this century. 
No one who knows anything of the Brothers at the Oratory of 
S. Philip Neri can doubt this for a 1110ment. Their love for 
their illustrious and aged chief has scarcely a parallel in these 
days -* * * Not in England only but throughout Christen- 
dOtTI the death of Cardinal NEWl\IAN will inspire a feeling of 
reyerent sorrow. He was in his ninetieth year, and it 11light be 

aid that his work was done; but it is not in human nature to 
say" Farewell!" without a feeling of grief to such a pure and 
The foremost glorious spirit In the Christian Church he was the 
man of his forell1ost 111an of his age al110ng the English speak- 
age. 
ing race, and it is generally agreed among all the 
Bl0st competent critical authorities that he stood before all living 
prose writers as the 11laster of the Engìi
h language. 
\ll may 
not agn
e with his opinions on theological subjects, but he has 
at any rate given those opinions to the world en1halmed in- the 
ilnpcrishable 
Hnber of his style. In the English language there 
is nothing more beautiful than the literary worklllanship of the 
dead Cardinal's Apologia þro Vita SlIa-a book which with its 
exquisitely felicitous and tou
hing dedication at the end, in the 
old-fashioned way, to the Brothers of St. Philip Neri, can surely 
never die. This is neither the tinle nor the place to discuss 
Cardinal N EW!\:lA:N'S theological opinions. But, though he left 
the .Anglican Church, no intelligent _\nglican Churchman ever 
ceased to entertain for hiIn feelings of rcsp
ct and admiration. 
Nobody who knows the history of the convulsive years prior to 
the publication of Tract 90, when Cardinal NEWl\IAK was 
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...
vt.:rely censured by those in authority for writing what is being 
written and said daiìy now by thousands of Anglican Church- 
tnell. can douht that the Bishops absolutely drove him out of 
the English Church. :\Iany of these Bi;-;hops seemed utterly 
incapa
;k of sympathising with the great-souled poet-thinker, 
who just then gave the Christain Church the undying hyn1n :- 
Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gluom, 
Lead Thou me on; 
The night is dark, and I am far Írom home: 
Lead Thou me OP. 


S!1
cnlxun æa3cttc. 


Everybody is reading just now auoHt the great ecclesiastic, 
Cardinal NEW;\L\:'\[. The idol of the literary-religious people for 
nearly two generations, John Henry NEWMAK has 
Newman has 
exercis
d a c:\ercised a potent spell which is hardly explained, 
potent spell. I 
either )y his channing style, or the depth and cor- 
rectness of his thinking. Indeed, to the present generation 
the unique position he has held in the estimation of the refined 
and cultured, is sC>lne\\'hat of a puzzle, which is far fron1 being 
solved hy a perusal of his writings. And old admirers and wor- 
shippers at the NEWM \:"l shrine, on re-reaùing the great Car- 
dinal's writings in the light of later days anù newer 1110Venlents, 
are ohli
ed to fall u:lck upon his superh personality to e\:plain 
the wonderful impression he Inade on men of light and leading. 
But though it h
s, n:lturally, been the fashion for the last few 
days to overpraise l he genius, and e:\aggerate the influence of 
N EW
L-\
, cVLry candid lover of English literature anù moral 
greatness will admit that hi:-) writings, hath for their excellence 
of composition and of sentiment, are worthy of a foremost place 
in the c;-;timation of !':
1gli:;11lnen. 
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Causes were i 11 operation, quite apart and distinct fr01l1 the 
personality of NE\V
I:\N, to bring about a second spring of the 
fh I . Church in England as throughout Europe. But the 
e persona Ity 
of 
ewman. personality of NE\V
IAN was, in its variety of gifts 
and power of fascination, transcendent. He has been compared 
in the commanding outlook of his genius to Cæsar, and in the 
fiery keenness of his thought to Dante. 
111ch, indeed, there 
was in him that rese111bled Cæsar, though in so different a 
sphere; his grace and clearness of speech, his loyalty to friends, 
immeasurable daring, and natural tone of supremacy. \Yith 
Dante it is curious to remark that he never felt a conscious 
sympathy, and could not read the "Divina Commedia." Yet 
his own "nre
l111 of Cerontius,.
 whi 
h will outlast everything of 
his but the "
\po10gia," has 1nany of the qualities that are 
characteristic of the Florentine. \Yhat gave his secession its 
unique value was the height to which he had risen as a complex 
and subtle genius, as poet, preacher, historian, controversialist, 
theologian, and saint. For he was all these at once, and every 
onc of then1 in extraordinary measure. .And without parade or 
self-consciousness he nlanifested thC111 all in the n1edium of a 
lucid English that for transparency, depth, and colouring, for 
the brightness of its irony, its idiomatic strength, the tenderness 
of its pathos, the happy turn of its slightest phrase, and the bold 
yet classic rendering of every l1100d and feeling, remains at this 
\Iost perfect day simply unrivalled as the 1110st perfect prose of 
prose. this, or perhaps, of any century. 
The question that NEWMAN brought h0111e to the hearts and 
business of Englishn1en was this: If so richly endowed a 111ind 
can submit itself to Rome, what argument is left for the averag-e 
intellect wherehy to withstand those peremptory claims? If, 
again, not even his genius could save the "Via 
Iedia" fron1 
destruction, where is there standing-ground for the 111any who 
hate or despise the Papal Church, yet shrll1k fro111 unbelief and 
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desire to remain Christians? His converSIon 
The que..,tion 
raised by New- Í1nplied th::tt the problems of the age, instead of 
man's conver- b . d 
sion. emg warfed to petty strifes about the ll1eaning or 
non-nleaning of articles, had assumed their true 
dimensjons. The force on one side was seen to be religious 
Liberalisl1l ending in "each Ulan his own church and his own 
creed; " while on the other there came forth an imperial, seIf- 
asserting authority, speaking in the name of a present Christ, 
and suffering neither rival nor rebellion because it held the keys 
.of eternity. In his own person N E\Vl\lAN had stated and 
resolved the great dilemma: either Christianity is a human 
invention destined to have its day, or the prinlal indefectible 
Christianity is the Roman Church. It was fitting that he should 
have advanced to his conclusion by sure steps though slow, that 
logic, and history, and the voice of conscience should play their 
several parts, and the evidence be weighed, and objections 
tested, and passion laid to rest; for the process through which 
genius arrives at truth is in this way shortened for the nlany 
that come after. \Vhat was done in those ten years between 
1833 and 18....3 was done once for all; and the track in the 
wilderness has grown to be a clear pathway since. 
To speak of the forty volulnes, large and smalJ, in which his 
Inessage to the world is contained, would he Îlllpossible now, if 
we are to do thenl justice. They range through all 
His 
writings. the forms of literature and touch upon innunlerable 
questions. Occasional in their origin, and often hurried in 
their cOinposition, each of thein has stiJI upon it the highly- 
wrought finish that is proper to a classic, and, whether the 
1110VCInent of their periods be sole11111 or swift, their melodious 
rhythm, graceful poise, an i consumnlate ease of expression are 
such that a reader may well believe he has son1ething like the 
finest Greek prose before him. ...\ wonderful light dwells upon 
the pages of the O.)..ford Sermons, the Essa) , Oil Justification, the 
Sermons to .J.JIixed Congrtgatiolls, and the Dream 0./ GerolltÙH. 
In the Catholic period of his life there seems added a deep 
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wann colouring, and a power of terrible inlagery, as though the 
stern drawings of an Albert ÐÜrer had been suddenly quickened 
into Dantean life and caught the hues of Italian genius. NE\\ 
MAN'S 
\nglican writings are dear and cold; when he becanlc 
a Catholic, it was like going into a Southern atmosphere, all 
glow and sunshine, his nature expanded, his eloquence took 
fire, and the passionate energy that had been seeking for an 
object found it in preaching the yisible kingdoll1 of Christ. 
He wrote of Inen and their ways with an inti!nate overwhelming 
knowledge; history was to hinl a present drama; and, whilst 
in the art of nlarshalling facts and grouping characteristiC"" 
personages he owed sOinething to Gibbon, the enthusiasm 
which enabled hinl to live through past ages oyer again was all 
his own. To the las t he was a denizen rather of the ancient 
Church than the modern, though never a lnere antiquarian; he 
was at h0111e with the Basi1s and the Chrysostoms, and moved 
up and down the early centuries like one to Wh0111 they were a 
familiar inheritance. 


\ri1nC6. 


A great link A great nlan has passed away; a great link with the 
with the pao.;t past has been hroken. Thus enyiably doses a most 
has been 
broken. noteworthy life; a life that in itself sums up in the 
best and most attractive way one side of the religious life of the 
century. At nincty years of age, full of year
, full 
Full of honour. 
of honour, hut not of honours, in the obscurity of 
his al1110st private home, th
 great 111an receives the last sum 
n10n5 anù quietly obeys. }\. m\)st interesting chapter of our 
history closes his death, anLl a life which bears strange testimony 
to the pennancnce of certaill i.ypes in human nature becomes a 
part of the past. Once more the "\\'orlù i:) ren1inded of the de- 
gree in ,,'hich respect and love still attach to the saintly lifè, 
when it is coupled with cne or another kind of intellectual 
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leadership. Cardinal K E\\t l\1.\N is literally the last of his genera- 
tion. 1\lan)" of his old friends and colleague' he has long sur- 
yived; others have but lately passed away; hut he, to all appear- 
ance the Blost fragile of all, has rell1ained till now. The mcn 
who followed NEW:\IAN in his passage across the Roman Rubi- 
con have almost all predeceased him. He has remained, look 
ing out fronl those nlysterious eyes of his upon a world that ha:-\ 
changed enormollsly since the days of the Tractarians, and 
changed, it nlust be feared, in ways that he often liked but little. 
I Ie liked thell1 less, perhaps he understood thenl less, than the 
enlinent foreign contenlporary with whom one naturally com- 
pares him, Dr. })öllin 6 er. Far nlore learned than 
:'\ ewman and 
()iil1ingc1". 
E\\':\rAN, far Inore active, endowed with more 
physical vióour and a greater force of will, Döllinger never stood 
aside, like the great English dialectician frOl1l the course of 
affairs. The one, therefore, is the Blare interesting as an 
eÀample of intellectual energy and critical alertness: the other, 

ìS a poet, a l1l)'stic, and as a thrice-refined example of the 
unworldly life. 
He mar be said to haTe lived no other life than the religious 
life. the life in constant and conscious communication with the 
.C nseen. H is history is the history of religious 
opinions, and of actions based on thcln. \Ye trace 
the workings of his n1Ïnd as he passes out of tht- 
e,-angelicalisnl of his boyhood - an effective school 
for the rdigious ernotions-into the hi"}torical and logical stage 
frolll which grew the "Tracts for the Times." The story of this 
central 1l1011lent of the l1lodern religIOus history of England is 
always fascinating, and to those "\, ho have any personal links 
with the Oxford of that day it stilI has a curious and a powerful 
interest. It has to he told over again from the point of view of 
each actor in it - of 
eblc fIrst, then of Pusey, lately. in alnuch- 
read book. of \\ïlIianl Ceorge \\rard. and now of NEW:\I.\
, the 
chief of the hand. the head and front of the offending. 
\nd 
yet, froln the standpoint of to-day, how incredibly remote it all 


His history is 
the history of 
religiou, 
opinions. 
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Fron1 the n10ment of that great. step N E\V:\L\N becmne, to the 
bulk of English peoplE., a mere 111e1110ry. Oxford long retained 
the tradition of his wonderful personality; of the charm of his 
character, of the pure beauty of his style. But he passed out of 
the life of the place and of the 111any who had read and adn1ired 
him. Fifteen years or 1110re passed by till the world heard of 
hÜn again, when the "Apologia" was published. The cause 
seen1ed a 111cre accident; a chance phrase of a l11an who was not 
giyen to 111easuring his words. One does not need to he a 
Roman Catholic to appreciate the thoroughness of the punish- 
Jl1ent which Kingsley received fron1 his veteran antagonist. 
The al11ateur had challenged the old swordsman; and he becm11e 
as a child in his hands. 
\ "" 11 'T . 'Vill NEW
IAN'S nlelnory survive in the estimation 
,
l l.,ewman 0; 
memory survive of his country? \Yill his books Inaintain it? That 
is a question which n1ay be asked to-day, but which the future 
only can answer. Of one thing we 111ay be sure, that the 
Jnen10ry of his pure and noble life, untouched by worldliness, 
unsoured by any trace of fanaticisl11, will endure, and that 
whether ROlne canonizes hinl or not he will be canonized in the 
thoughts of pious people of luany creeds in England. The 
saint and the poet in hill1 will survive. " I.ead, kindly Light," 
is already sOll1ething better than a classic; the life at Littlen10re 
and at Edgbaston will engrave itself deep into the n1en10ry of 
all to Wh0111 religion and lofty human character are dear. 


Urutb. 


.. The alniable, the intellectual, the refined J OHN HENRY 

EW
L\.N." Such was the phrase in which the celebrated 
Blanco \Vhite described NEW
L\.N some sixty years ago, and it 
was as true of him during the closing years of his life as it was 
in the old Oriel days. 
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Those beautiful sennons which NEW:\IAN preached at Oxford, 
The finest dis- and which, on the whole, are probahly the finest 
course,> ever discourses that have ever been heard frot11 an An- 
heard from an 
Anglican glican pulpit, were long ago collected and pub- 
pulpit. 
lished, very nluch against his own wish, and they 
have passed through many large editions. It would be a real 
blessing if clergymen would only condescend to read these ser- 
1l10llS to their congregations, instead of nauseating thenl with 
their own t\\'addling vapidities. 
N EW:\IA
 was one of the nlen who during the 
Newman ma"de 
England present age have 111ade England illustrious, and he 
ilInst riou.,;. 
was unapproached in the force and spIendour of 
his character. the power and brilliancy of his Inind, and the 
vastness of his acquirèlnent
, to which may be added his un- 

ffected humility and simplicity. His writings have always 
comnlanded universal adIlliration, for the dignity, elegancc, and 
limpid clearness of his stylc. The effect of his extraordinary 
talents was prodigiously heightened hy the purity of the mind 
which directed them. I-Ie had no personal ambitions, for inl- 
mortal happiness was the sole ultimate ainl of his existence. 
Everyhody who knew hiIn loved and honoured llinl, and all his 
countrynlen were proud of him. 


't1 nh'erse. 


Cardinal NEW:\IAN'S loss to the Catholic conul1unity In this 
realm is incalculahle but not irreparable, for his 111emory and his 
works are a I \Va ys with us. 
His was a towering intellect-one that like a pharos on the 
sea of controversy pointed heavenwards, and spread afar the 
beams of a bright intelligence. He was learned, Inodest, 
earnest, and thorough. 
To rise to a due literary appreciation of the deceased, on
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hould haye aln10st dè,'oured the contents of the Bodleian; hut 
this is remarkable in his style. as in that of other truìy great 
U b 111en, that thère is an utter absence of peùa ntr y . 
Her a sence 
of pedantry. The nostril is never offended with the stale smell of 
the n1idnight lamp. In the ranks of the graver intellect and the 
real riper scholarship. he stands beside the Ruskins, the 
Tennysons, the Gladstones. In fact, he was a genius, one of 
those who are rarely \'ouchsafed to earth - and, in his person, 
a light of the century h:ls bCt'l1 quenched. 
}\nd yet not quenched, for his better, his genuinely vital p:lrt, 
is still with u:-;. His voice wi1ì continuc to speak, to guiùe, to 
cheer, to counsel, to rell1onstratè. He has indented his 
autograph in the tahlet of history. Cenerations hence, when 
the glaring notaLilities of to-day shall have been forgotten, when 

Oll1e of the dynasties which are now high shall be flat as the 
sand an.J broken as the shard, 
 r
WMr\
 will he known and hè!d 
in honour as a Luttress and ornament of the 
A nineteenth 
Church -:1 nineteenth century ...\quinas. 
His figure will 100n1 large to posterity. Through- 
out his lengthened existence, from those early student days ill 
the cloisters of Oxford to the declIne in the serene hern1Ïtage of 
Edgbaston, where he consoled himself with his Breyiary and his 
violin, the leading trait in hi:-; character was its intensity To 
borrow Carlyle's phrase, he was an unswen-in.
 disciple of "the 
etcrnal \'eracities," the
e in N EWi\L\r\'S case bearing no susvicion 
of the taint of cant, but being in probability something loftier 
and 1110re awful than the pseudo-philosopher of Chej -ea ever 
concei ved. 
Blatneless in his private, as he \\ as dignitìed in his public 
dcport1l1ent, he proved that one can mix with the \YlJI1J, ta
':e a 
profound interest in the tÌ10rnièst questions which ê:1git:l!e it, 
even dash a keen weapon in c1i;'\C'u;;;sioll, and yet be as sain
-like 
and simpk as the 1110St austere of recluses. Severely an l calmly 
logical, when he applied his powers to the elucrdation of a 
'mb
ecl, it was as if the unrcJenling search-light were turned 


century 
Aquinas. 
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upun it, and when he chose to hold up to scorn the followers of 
Ï1nposture or littleness how fiercdy scathing he could be! 
And yet he was as far removed as possible fron1 the \'ulgar or 
abusive pragmatic polen1ist, for this 1113.11, while devoid of the 
vanity of the self-conscious, always preserved his proud sclf- 
re:;pect. He was a lnaster-dialectician; heside hin1 the 
J1111SCular parson of Devonshire, as the nlore insolent anù 
ignorant devil's advocates: were but pigmies. 
And with his enonnous wealth of classic lore, it was cunous 
to note how fondly he clung to that pithy, strong \'ocabulary of 
Saxon English. But in his hand the swaYIng of the sturdy 
sledge-hanl111er da.aled like r
,pier-play. 
He is silent, and the world is poorer by a golden voice. 
'Vhat a hoard of scholarship, of wisdom, of judgnlent, of 
prescience and poetry is sepulchred as we write, under that cold 
Inarble brow in a roonl of the mourning Oratory by the busy 
capital of the 
Iidlands. There indeed is an empty d0111e of 
thought, a tenantless palace of the soul. Others may regret 
that the great 1110ùern exenlplar of the high desire and holy 
living has departed: tJurs is the priYilege of praying for his 
eternal welfart
, and rt"C0111l11enc1ing ourselves to his protection. 


'7]niteð 5relanð. 


The earth is IJoorer by a great life gone. The earth is 
l )oorer, anù Hean
n itself is richer for that glorious 
Earth j" pOore)", 
and Heaven soul. .:\ great nlan has passed away-mnongst the 
rkher. 
greatest, if not the ,"cry greatest, of his generation. 
.. \lnid the quick, fierce tunnoil of politics it is good to pause, if 
it be but for a J110111ent, to contemplate that wonderful life, now 
over. \Vhat he has done for the generation in which he lived - 
what his exmnple and works will do for the generations that are 
to foHow, far on into the dim future, ('annot be spoken in 
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words; can be out vaguely realised even III inlagination. A 
life like his makes rich the blood of the world. It drives out 
the trecping paralysis of infidelity before it, as light drives out 
darkness. He was a great living, preaching protest against the 
callous, careless apathy of things spiritual-too careless for 
definite unbelief-which is slowly darkening the earth, like a 
thick cloud, and shutting out Heaven froll1 vie"w or thought. 
To NEWMAN religion was real, and to hiIn vitally 
To Newman 
religion was essential. His soul craved for it urgently, as the 
real and vitally anÌlnal nature craves for food and drink. In feeling 
essential. - 
and intellect he was wonderfully equipped to find 
truth in religion. He Inoved, or was 11loved, to truth by a 
power as urgent and as infallible as water l1Ioves down hill to the 
sea. The good, easy indifference (for indifference lies at the 
botton1 of it) which n1akes the Inajority of n1en content with the 
routine requirements and beliefs of the Faith in which they are 
born was not for him. Restless, indefatigable in- 
Inquiry pre- 
ceded belief. quiry, preceded calnl, profound belief. l\len will 
ring a doubtful coin to test if it be true IHeta!. They will accept 
a religion fron1 the vague relnenlbrances of 1 heir nurseries, fron1 
snatches of 8dd hpllns and prayers and stories that the infant 
brain has retained, and cling to it all their life. Is it that their 
coin is to such nIen of more value than their creed? NE\\'L\lAN 
was urged in pursuit of religion br a pressing need of his nature. 
He was guided aright by the cahn, unquivering brightness of 
his intellect. lVIany there were that foHo,,'ed his guidance 
through the darkness, and caIne, like him, to light and peace. 
"-e will not touch here on his writings. Sureìy heat and light, 
warm feeling and bright reason neyer nIet in 1110re haruIonious 
fusion. His style ,,-as like a shower in the SUnll11er 
His style bril- 
liant 
s the sunshine--brilliant as the diamond. tender a.s the 
diamond, ten- d \ I 1 d c. 1 
der as the dew. ew. 
"""\.lnongst t Ie ,-cenest an n10st powerlUl 
writers of the age there was none that could stand 
before hinI so perfect his Inastery of his weapons. lIe COì1- 
que'cd in all controYersie
 ,,'ithout effort. Charles Kingsley 
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can1e out against hiIn wielding the rough bludgeon of foul 
personal abuse. "?ith perfect dignity, with rerfect ease, with 
perfect grace he disarn1ed his savage assailant, and n1ade the 
ridicule his humiliation provoked the only punislunent of his 
attack. Even that surpassing 111aster of dialectic fence, 1\lr. 
Gladstone hinbelf, was foiled perhaps for the first tinle when 
Cardinal NEWl\L\N encountered hiIn with weapons keener than 
his own and wielded with n10re consun1nlate skill. His highest 
praise is that his 111atchless literary force and skill were ever 
put forth in defence, not n1erely of truth, but of spiritual truth. 
His words and life conlbined, preached religion incessantly. 
There is no question that scepticism, begot of that solid, 
practical utilitarianisnl, for which 
Iacaulay was largely respon- 
sible, has fallen like a blight on the spiritual life of the nineteenth 
century. The struggle for subsistence amongst the poor, and, 
far n10re, the craving for luxuries amongst the rich, has sho,.ed 
religion frolu her place. If she is not quite cast out of the 
heart, she IS, at least, put away in an enlpty corner, to reccive 
but a fonnal perfunctory visit on settled routine occasions. She 
is not allowed to take part in the soul's daily life-to n1ingle 
with its sorrows and its joys. In the old days, infidelity was a 
hideous spectre, darkening a l11an's life: sOl1lething to be fought 
against and prayed against and received, if it l1lust be, with 
shuddering, on cOlupulsion. N ow it is invited as a gay guest; 
invited to help to pass life pleasantly and laugh at the terrors of 
the future. To ahuost every nlan-the nlost worldly and the 
nlost religious-there COBles, at tin1es, froln the inner recesses of 
his nature , the terrible q uestion-what is beyond 
The terrible 
question. the opaque terror of death which every hour brings 
nearer? There are tin1es when gay scepticism shrinks aghast 
at that terrible question, and faith itself - even the strongest- 
falters in trelnhling doubt. To that question KEW
L\N'S life 
and works give consolatory answer. lIe, too, felt these terribIè 
doubts in his early days, and fought his way out to truth and 
pc
('c. He had Blade the war clearer and hrighter for those 
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who follow. So a ll1a11 of troubled soul, whose reason refuses to 
walk in the path of faith, how precious the cOll1fort to know that 
the great 111ind of NEW
IAN has travelled the ground before hÜn 
with Ininutest C3re, and found it safe. 1'0 the 111al1 WhOIH 
spiritual doubts and difficulties assail on 311 3iùes, what infinite 
consolation to troublèd souls there is in words like 
What infinite 
consolation to those of the gre3t Cardinal, after he entered the 
troubled souls. C 1 1 . Cl I 
at 10 IC Hirc 1- 
" I have been in perfect pe:lce and contentment. I never have h..1<1 
onc doubt. I alU far, of coursc, from lIcnying that every article of th(: 
Christian Creed, whethcr as held by C
thojics or by Protestants is beset 
with intellectual difficulties; and it is simple fact that for myself I cannot 
answer these difficulties. I am as scnsiti\"e as anyone, hut I haH
 nèver bcen 
able to see a connection hetween apprehending these difficulties, however 
keenly, and multiplying thcm to any extel1t, an(I tloubting the dtJctrines to 
which they are attached. Of a11 points of faith the he1l1g of a God is 
to my own apprehension, encompasse(} with most difficultr, and borne in 
upon our minds with most power." 
rt is an assurance that frOll1 the weakness of the intellect, not 
its strength, our doubts spring. It is folly for duller and feeblcr 
1l1Înds to question a faith which NEW:\L\N'S gr
at inteJlcct cahnly 
e
alnined and rc\'ercntly approycd. I Ie has not carried this 
c0111fort away fron1 llS to the I-leaven for which he Jiyed. He 
has left it to help others we3kcr than he along the saIne road. 
\"et is his death a :-;ore loss to the spiritual life of the world, 
insomuch as the c:\.:ul1ple of a li\'ing 111an is greater than the 
'1 he great words of a dead. His death, too, breaks the grcat 
Oxf
n] trinm- O-xford trilllnvirate of genius which has endured so 
"Irate. 
long. Only these two now rell1ain in Engbnd who 
mcrit to be nmned in the saIne breath with NEW:\IAN, who, too, 
Ì1ayc wrought great work ill their own spheres -!\Ianning and 
G.ladstone. 
lay God preserve thenl long upon the earth, 
where there is a ;:;ore dearth of great 111en 
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All the columns of print that h
iYe heen published on Cardinal 
NEW:\IAK hardly do hin1 justice as a master of English. As a 
Theologian, K EWMAN Inay possibly be forgotten; and the 
Church of England 111ay have already recovered fro111 the hlow 
under which it was "still reeling" when I .ord Beaconsfield 
published his "Lothair;" but the vigorous sÏ1nplicity and 
splendour of his language will endure so long as the English 
language shall last. .And it Inay be, when ours is a dead 
language, and when England's greatness is but a shadow in the 
past, that NEW:\IAN will be to the schoolboy of the 
far future what Cicero is to the schoolboy of the 
present. From the tÏ1ne when, in Tract Ninety, 
NEWMAN blew a blast that shook the Church to it
 
foundations, he had been recognised as by far the greatest 
intellectual theologian of his tÍ1ne; and his marvellous 
eloquence, his blaIncless life, his subtle, delicately-shaded 
genius, stan1ped hinl as the nlan pre-en1Ïnent in the century. 
These things have inlproved lnen n10re; but when they are all 
forgotten-when his skill in dialectics is unren1enlbered - hi
 
En6lish will survive as a IHodel of what English should be. 
* * -'k 
- 7.- * * * * * 


Newman will 
be to the future 
w hat Cicero i;; 
to the present. 


* 


\[)egetnrían. 
JOHN HENRY NEW'IAN is dead, and by his death England 
loses one of its epoch-Inarking men, the Roman Church loses 
one of its two great English Cardinals, and the world loses one 
of modern-day saints. In his ninetieth year, having outli\ed 
the Inen who clustered rounù hinl when "N ewmania" arose, 
having seen the ebb of that title upon which he sat foremost, 
he has passed away [ro111 his quiet retreat in Dirminghan1, and 
:1') we hear of his" parting" from our micbt, we arc reminded of 
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that deeply poetic description which Professor Shairp wrote of 
that other parting fron1 the conUl1unlon of his early faith, "It 
was as when to one kneeling by night in the silence of some 
Th b II vast cathedral, the great bell tolling solen1nl y over- 
e great e 
tolling gone still head has suddenly gone still." Long indeed, n10re 
and luore faintly has that bell been toning, until now as it 
ceases, it is rather the dying of the rhythn1ic roll of the echo- 
sound in the dÏ1n distance of the cloister shadows, than the 
b00111ing of the bell itself. 


'ttleckl!2 IDcBvatcb. 


Cardinal N E\VMAN was one of the notable Englishn1en of the 
century. He had interested the western world in his distinctive 
career, and he had conciliated the affectionate admiration of 
successive circles of friends, and of a considerable section of his 
countrYll1en. It is therefore 1110st painful to be unable to 
claÏ111 hÏ1n for embalmll1ent in grateful ren1embrance as not a 
chan1pion of hUll1an progress. NEWMAN'S activity 
Not a 
champion of was strained in the opposite direction-to train pie 
human intellect under the foot of authority. The Calvinis111 
progress. 
that he in1bibed at fifteen and carried to Oxford he 
abandoned at twenty-three; and his n1ind was totally unfitted 
to deal efficiently with the historical and logical questions that 
led up to the Oxford n10venlent in the early forties, in which he 
played the leading part. \Vith his usual perversity, however, 
he liked controversy, and 111any trophies fell to his pen, through 
his clever dialectic, his interesting style, his steely sarcaSll1 and 
irony, and the incapacity and blundering of his opponents. 
.. * * * * * * The Church of ROlne 
was obviou
ly now a Inore fitting place for N EWl\IAN than even 
the Church of England. Within its boson1 he prostrated his 
His capacity intellect at the feet of authority. Let hin1 speak for 
of belief. hinlself as to his capacity of belief:- 
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I think it impossible to withstand the evidence \\ hich is brought for the 
]iquef.'lction of the blood of St. Januarius at Naple-s, or for the motion of the 
eyes of the pictures of the Madonna in the Roman States. I see nu reason 
to doubt the material of the Lombard Cross at 
Ionza, and [ do not see 
why thc Holy Coat at Trèves may not have been what it professes to be. 
I firmly believe that portions of the True Cross are at Rome and elsewhere; 
that the Crih of Bethlehem is at Rome, and t he hollies of 
t. Peter and St. 
l.Jaul; also I tìnnly belicve that the relics of the Saints are doing innumer- 

Lle miracles amI graces daily. I firmly helieve that before now Saints have 
n1Ísed the dead tf> life, crossed the seas without vessels, multiplied grain and 
hread, cured innumerable lliseascs! and stopped the operations of the laws 
of the universe in a multitude of ways. 
-)(- * -,
 * 
{- 'Ve acknowledge the interest of 
N EW:\L\N'S style; Wè can accept lVIr. Gladstone's reminiscences 
.of the ùistinction and impressiveness of his preaching; we wi}} 
not question the charnl of his 111anner, or the sÏ1nplicity of his 
-character, or the so-called saintliness of his life. Neither will 
we affin11 that he was conscious of any ain1 that was not single- 
Ininded and elevated; he was undoubtedly sincere. But his 
nlind was Ï1l1aginative and devotional; he did not In any 
eífective sense inquire and reason. * * -
 * * 

eyond the tradition of a gentle and unblen1Ìshed life of 
spiritual renunciation and religious contenlplation, sheltered 
fron1 the ston11 and stress of the struggling world, this prince of 
the Church leaves 110 fruit of hie; labours to refresh and 
strengthen the weary toilers in the battle of life. 


\U\ecnh2 1RcgÜ;ter. 



\t last the Catholic journalist has so record an event long 
dreaded
 and often n1ercifully postponed. On 1l10re than one 
occasion it has seeln
d as if Cardinal 
EWJ\L\:X 
The shadow 
of death. nlust die. En:
n at RmHe, when he had reached 
the highest honour an English ècclesiastic l11ay hope for in the 
ranks of the Church, the shadow of the valley of death threw 
itself across his path of purple. 
\fter his return to thc Oratory 
.he had built in Birmingham, thc waning years went. lea,'ing 
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hÏ1n weaker and weaker, so that it sceined as if his life was a 
flickering flame which nlight at any 111011lellt e:\.pire. His. 
splendid constitution was aided by the devoted care of his. 
brothers in religion, especially the care of Father "ïllimn 
Neville, in P rolonging a life whIch was the centre of 
The devoted- <..J <..J 
ness of his SO wide an interest and so large a love. 
:.- * *- 
friends. 
(
eorge Eliot once thought of l1laking a journey to. 
Birminghalll to see Cardinal NEWl\L\N, whose ".\pologia," she- 
said. breathed new life into her, and especially that last passage 
of it, in which the writer apostrophised the friends who shared 
his life at the Eirminghalll Oratory. This display of nlasculine 
devotion, which she honoured, was never wanting in the life of 
the Binninghanl Oratory, though the older friends went, and 
new faces replaced, but never obliterated, the faces of the dead. 
Cardinal NE\\-
L-\X'S nature was one that demanded, and wa
 
prepared to return, a large homage. That it was yielded to hint 
was no wonder. In private life he had friends 11lore devoted 
than are gi,-en to any but a very few; and the public homage 
to him was as great as it was sudden. From obloquy and 
obscurity he emerged to be onë of the 1)10st profoundly praised 
anù adnlired 11len of the century whose contenlporary he was. 
Though Cardinal NEWl\I.'\N had ceased to be a factor in public 
affairs, his nlere presence in the camp of the Lord was a strength 
1 ' h I and a consolation. .A special Providence prolonged 
e pro onga- 
tion of his life his life. Had he died earlier, there would ha ,-e- 
providential. 
been cavil and contention over his grave. Not for 
many years could i\nglicans 11lake up their 111inds that he had 
really left them. They thought all the inconsistent and absurd 
things they are given to thinking on such occasions-that 
(
ardinal 
EWl\L\N was blinded for the moment and that with 
the n10rning his sight would return. \Yhen he knew nlore of 
the ROl1lan systeln he would C01l1e back to his true 1110ther? 
Prophecy, always "the nlost gratuitous fonn of human error,"'. 
was never nlore signally unfulfilled; and, in all the notices that 
have appeared this week, we have not seen one attenlpt to call 
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in question the fixed fidelity of Cardinal N EW:\I \N to Catholic 
principles. He had to say that the thought of the .\nglican 
-services made hiIn shudder and shiver before they would 
believe hÜn; but they believed him at last. They caIne to see 
also that his work for the last half of his life-half 
His work in 
the first half of aln10st to a 1110nth- -was as worthy as his work 
his life and in d . th fi t h If \ t I . 
1 I unng e lrs a. .il. t le s
nne tune we are not 
t 1e ast. 
anxious to join issue with the Guardian when it 
rates the Ünportance of his _\.nglican life to .
\nglicans as greater 
even than that of his Catholic life to Catholics. 
A nobler tribute we cOllld not have wished Anglican opinion 
to p
y to hiln whose message to the Anglican Church it has yet 
ûnly half heard. There is no doubt that Cardinal NEW\L\
 
has, quite apart frol11 the conversion
 he has been the n1eans of 
bringing about under God, given an imnlense impulse to the 
Christianity of England. He ha.s changed the face of the 
Anglican Communion, and set it towards Rome. \Yhen we 
thin k of the few conversions made in the last century, we shall 
realise how enornlous]y _\nglicanisnl, as re,"ived by Cardinal 
NEW:\IAN, has prepared the way for the return of its children to 
the full light and blessedness of the Christian unity. 
But Cardinal NEW:\IAN'S direct work for Catholicis111 was so 
great as to he not easily 111easured. ., It was in England a 
dying creed, when a shy Oxford student CaIne out on its bchalf 
into the fields of controversy, and kindled hopes that England 
herself, the England of Elizabeth and CrOll1well, will kneel for 
.ahsolution again before the Father of Christendo111." That is 
Mr. Froude's rhetoric; but there is s01nething of truth behind 
it. Anyway Cardinal N EW.\L\
 nlade conversions easy to 
Englishlnen when before they were difficult; he stated our 
doctrines in plain English - a dress which they greatly needed; 
",'lnð there was not a Catholic who did not fcel in SOllle way 
benefited by the conversion of this 1110St admired 111:1n in the 
Anglican C0l1ll11union. His very fastidiousness and a CCI tain 
impracticability 
Hlded to the triumph of the Church whidl won 
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hinl to her poverty, and-he had thought a little tin1C before- 
to the vulgarity of her 11lethods. He had never dealt with the 
Inasses, and his horror of ROll1e, because she "imitated the low 
ways of the popular religions," Father Ignatius had reason to 
remenlber. But even On the ll1asses Cardinal NEWl\IAX 1l1ade 
his n1ark. For those who did not come under his own influence, 
canle under the influence of those who did.; and no l11an, save 
perhaps one, has had so wonrlerful and so true a Inagnetisnl for 
drawing souls to perfection. The cakUllity of last 
Loss and 
Gain. .l\Ionday, though so great a Joss to us, to hin1 has 
been an inflllite]y greater gain. In life, likc his own (;erontius, 
lIe fain wouh1 kno\\ 
A maze of things, were it hut meek to ask. 
And not a curiousness. 
Now he knows thenl ; and we, [0 whom that revelation COllles 
not yet, can only pray to be found prepared for- it as he was. 
After the Cardinal had read, in his Oxford days, the DeJþatrhfJ
 
qf the DuÁ'e of IVelling/oll, a friend asked hin1 what he thought 
b of it. " Think!" he said, "it nlakes one burn to have 
heen a soldier." There will be readers of Cardinal NEW!\lAN'S 
works, for l11any years to conle, who will burn, as they read 
them, to he Catholics and to be priests. 


ijt'1ccl;(\2 UítnCt3 nnð JEcbo. 


The death of Cardinal N EW
L\X has ren10ved one, \\" ho. 
though hc dealt the Church of his baptisn1 a hlow fro111 which 
she has hardly yet recovered, anù identified himself with a 
faith of which three-fourths of his fellow English- 
Of no man were - 
hi"countrymen ll1en are traditionally suspicious. yet so ordered his 
pro:.lder. 
life, that of no 111an of his tilne were his countrnl1el1 
prouder or fonder. 
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1:.lI1estern .Morníng ll
e\VfX. 
The greatest ecclesiastic of the "\ ictorian era has 
The greatest 
ecclesiastic of passed a wa r. I n Cardinal N EWì\L\ N England loses 
the Victorian the first Roman Catholic priest Wh0111 it has loved 
era. 
since the Refonnation. Poet, 111usician, divine, 
saintlr controversialist, le
der of men. unrivalled oreacher and 
J L , 
great teacher, Cardinal NEWì\lAN dies full of years and honour
, 
and p
sses fro111 a world of fret and trouble into a land of 
silence and peace, amid the affectionate adn1iration of the entire 
nation. Misconceived he frequently was, and even cruelly mis- 
judged: therc was a timc when the Illajority of religious people 
almost hated hÍ1n through fear and terror of his leadership; 
hut the n1isconception and dislike have been buried long ago, 
and its object will be laid to rest with tears. Every 
Every school 
of thought now school of thought now unites in Christian tolerance 
unites. f h . . f h h 1 d 
o IS errors, 1 errors t ere ave )een, au recog- 
nises the self-sacrificing spirit, love of truth, and personal hnli- 
ness of one who, when the time C0111es, will probably be enrolled 
in the H.on1an Calendar of Saints. * * * * * Agnostic 
though he be, 1\lr. John l\iorley not long ago bore testi1110ny to 
the ch
ulns of Cardinal NEWM.\N'S incol11parable prose style. 
There is not a Churchn1an who is truly interested in theological 
and ecclesiastical n1atters who has not learnt 111uch 
H is personality 
cherished fro111 Dr. NEWMAN. His personality is cherished 
by all. 1. d I 1 I h 
uy all educated 111 en, an revere( JY t lose w 0 
were brought into contact with it. The I >issenters long ago 
recovered fron1 their sOlnewhat infantile dread of an advance of 
ROIne, and have long ago learnt to speak as kindly of the good 
old 1n:1n of the Edgbaston Oratory as even the lligh Church 
Party. The power of goodness in his case has Inadc itself felt, 
and whatever judgn1ent is to be p
ssed upon his career-and it 
will be difficult not not to attach to it in sonle of its aspects the 
label of failure-everybody agrees in lauding the 
Competition to Tllere will eVèn be cOl11netition as to who is 
claim him. 111an. r 
to c1ain1 hÌIn. The Rationalists look upon hin1 as 
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one of the111seh'es, who spoilt his intellect by pennitting ecclesi- 
astical prepossession to over-ride his reason; and the Church of 
England is proud of having nurtured hinl in her bosonl and pro- 
duced all his finest qualities, though he ran away from the con- 
flict and found rest at length by avoidance of battle. The 
recent history of the Church of Rome in England has littie else 
to boast of except that she at length drew to her onc of the 
finest spirits of the day. -
 * * * * -'k * -'k 
Cardinal 
EW::\L\N'S is a lIame known over the whole civil- 
ized world. It is a nan1e cherished an10ng 111en ot culture; but 
his work was aln10st purely English. He was the leader of a 
n10vement which has revived the Church of England. The 
Georgian period was one for Anglicanisnl of deadness, sloth, 
and of graùual loss of power. 'Yhatever Ina)' he said for 
Dr. NEWl\L\N and the Oxford 111oveInent, they havc given us a 
Church full of life and energy, developing, and expanding. 
'{'he Oxford 1110velnent Inade Inen, speaking rationally, pay 
S0111e regard to the historical continuity of the Church. Religion 
had becoll1e prose, and somewhat depressing prose. NEW
IAN, 
who wrote" The l)reanl of Cerontius," and so nlany beautiful 
hYlnns in 
he" Lyra Anglicana "(his "Lead kindly Light" is 
.one of the 1110st beautiful hymns in the English language, and 
will not perish until Christian worship ceases in this country), 
with the assistance of Keble and other poetic 111inds 

Iad
 relig
on 111ade religion poetic again. It is said of hiDl that 
poetic agam. 
he is not popular; the working 111an does not read 
NEWMAN'S sennons. But the in1pulse he gave started a great 
popular Illovelllent. Lesser Inen, sonle of them stupid where 
he was acute, S0111e of then1 foolish where he was wise, took up 
his teaching and Inade it a thing for the Inasses by translating it 
into Ritualis111. * * * Probably we shall never again have 
such prose as he used in his sennons, and the times are unpro- 
pitious for such pOdry he and his brethren wrote under circunl- 
stances of great excitement. \Ye shall never have a Inore subtle 
intellect engaged on behalf of religion, or a sweeter character to 
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dr
w 11lcn to the religious 1ife. But we shall always have wIth 
us the consequences of his influence, and there is probably 
hardly a Dissenting chapel in the country which has not been 
touched by the ripples which have been caused by his plunge 
into the great Roman sea. 


tl1estern Faíl
 .mercur}2. 


The great Cardinal, it is clear. though dead, is destined to 
live long in the nlen10ry of the world which his presence 
honoured. \Vhen one ren1cmhers the bitterness, the ferocity 
even, with which he was attacked years ago, it is good to read 
the words th
t have becn written of hin1 these last few days. 
But, indeed, the per
ecution of NEW:\L\N, forty or fifty years 
"ago, was the ycry best thing that could have happened to hin1. 
It drew ÍrOln him the "J\pologia" that 1110st extraordinary con- 
fession of a soul; and within a '
'cek of the publication of the 
"Apologia," NEW:\L\N was righted with the world. "It is now 
more than twenty years," he wrote, in a pathetic p
ssage in the 
introduction, "that a vague impression to Iny disadvantage has 
rec:;ted on the popu1ar Blind..' \Vhen the book was read that 
vague impression to his disadvantage was changed into all but 
The .\pologia universal feelings of sympathy, and admiration. 
t 1 he f m i o')t W k on- r T'he "A p ologia" ren1ains the lllost wonderful work 
{ er \I wor - 0 '-' 
its kintl. of its kind in any language, and had Cardinal 
NEW:\L\N written nothing else it would stil1 be difficult to appre- 
ciate the literary standard of the person in the Times who has 
\ pronounced hin1 a failure as a writer. It is a very 
. very o.;trang;e 
judgment. strange judgmcnt for any critic to arrive at who 
111ust be supposed to have read nut only the .. - \pologia pro 
Vita Sua, " but the .. Parochial Sermons,.' the ., Essay on :\ssent," 
the 111ic:;cellaneous Essays, and the .. I }iscourses .\ddresseù to 
the Catholics of I >ublin." I t may he questioned whether any 
Englishlnan of letters cver wrote a style more pure, n10rc suhtlc, 
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11lore direct, Blore simple, more exquisitely harmonious than 
NEW:\L-\
'S; and scattered lip and down throughout his volu- 
11linous works are passages which, for fineness and strength of 
imagination and perfection of expression, arc scarcely to be 
lTIatched, and are a
sllrcdly not surpassed in our language. 


tlf(c
tt:l'n wai[\2 IPre
6. 


There has passed away one of the 111akers of the English his 
tory of the present century. For nn.ny years the venerable Car- 
dinal had enjoyed the esteenl and respect of a generation con- 
taining few who re111embered the tin1e when NEWMAX was one 
of the leaders of the Oxford movenlent. 7:- * * It is rarely 
that a 111an of great ability and influence. who changes his 
church at a time of crisis, escapes anger and personal censure 
so 111uch as NEWMAN did. But this was because those who 
understood the 111an at all realised that he had acted 
He acted as he 
believed to be as he l)elie,'ed to be right, after a long and painful 
right. effort to feel sure that he was right, and Blen who 
could not pretend to sympathise with his ideas were yet obliged 
to respect thenl. To the student of ecclesiastical history 
 EW- 
MAN is a BI0st interesting type of an interesting age - -of a period 
of Conservatism, so to speak, when amidst the confusion and 
the difficulties of new ideas there is an ÌIl1pulse towards the old. 
Such a period is but an episude, and it does not happen to 
every generation to see it. To the ordinary reader, 
A classic. N . . , h I 1 
1 'E\C\IAN IS a "claSSIC;' w at Ie says DIay >e 
thought astounding rather than true, hut the way he says it is 
alnlost perfect. 
\nd to the Blass of people who study neither 
theology not literature, NE\C\L\X is best known as the author of 
a hymn that has long been recognised as a superb expression of 
faith and resignation. He who upon the day of N"F.\C\L\
'S 
death can recall the beauty of that composition alone will not 
be inclined to criticise its author harsh!\". 
.. " 
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lle5tel'1t /IðaH. 


'The death of Cardinal NEWl\L\
 has produced a profound 
sensation throughout thc whole civilized world. His name and 
f
llne [onn the suoject of criticislll in all the ncwspapers and 
periodicals, and will occupy the thoughts of the leading intel- 
lects of the day for sonlC tinle to come. * '*' * 
His personal His l )ersonal chan11 and absolute un
elfishness won 
charm. 
every thoughtful student to hinl. "I can neyer 
forget." says a student of the period, " the first time I heard hin1 
at St. 
Iary's, and the electric thrill which ran through the 
audience a
 sweetly soft and tcnder sentences were uttered with 
his di\-inely nlelodious voice." T\Iatthew Arnold says of hinl :- 
" \\
ho could resist the charnl of that spiritual apparition, gliding 
in the dinl afternoon light through the aisles of St. Mary's rising 
into the pulpit, and then, in the nlost entrancing of voices, 
breaking the silence with words and thoughts which were a 
religious nlusic-subtle, sweet, 111ournful?" -r. * * That 

uch a l11an, who at that tinle was spoken of as a renegade and 
a traitor, should live to see himself regarded as one of the finest 
specimens of Christian worth is almost incredible. It is evi- 
dence of the wonderful growth of religious charity. 
His dcath \\ ill 
give a new His death will give a new inlpulse to the faith in 
impulse to the which he believed 
 and his pure, simple, and disin- 
faith. 
terested life will serve as an exalnple for others to 
follow and elnlllate. It is gratifying to witness so noble a 
testimony to conscience and such a subjugation of self in an 
age ùf scepticism, unreality and shanl This is the reason 
that the expression of synlpathy is so genuine and universal. 
And it is a proof, also, of how a grc:lt l1:ltiol1 recognises \\"orth, 
notwithstanding wide differences of opinion. 
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ÍmeB. 


Cardinal NEW?\IAN is dead. ";'hat l1lel1l0ries that death 
awakens! To that one nlan to whom the whole revival of 
ROl1lanislll in this country was due, and who was so largely 
responsible for the Oxford :ðlovement which struck froln the 
.\ll Chl'istians Anglican Church the fctters of bigotry, aU Christ- 
owe much. ians owe 11luch. One of two leading divines of 
his own country, who passed frOlH the extreme of Calvinism 
to the extrellle of Ronlanislll, he has left his 111ark not only 
Up011 his generation but upon the history of the \\'orh1. 
Ù Lead, Kindly Light" was the COlllposition of the late 
Cardinal, and a 11lore beautiful hY11111 has never been written. 
Sincerit y is stanl p ecl in ever y word of it , and if one 
Sincerity in 
every word. was asked (\\Tithout knowing its author) whose 
career it would best fit, he could say, "XEW
IAX's.'
 The 
Kindly Light led NEW:\L\
 where nlany others were soon to 
follow, through his influence and teaching. 


\It!1bitcbaH 1Rc\,íc\v. 


Hundreds of people, unable to follow hiln to Rome, have 
read and enjQyed his books, with their flowing diction and 
nlasterly English, unable, when once taken up, to by thell1 
down; and hundreds will read theln when the great Tractarian 
1110ve111ent has been forgotten, and when all those who took part 
in it, or in the later n10vement which succeeded it, have passed 
away. ...\s regards the ROlnan Church in this country, "a 
prince and a great lHan has fallen in Israel," having outlived 
nearly all his old, fan1Ïliar friends. His name will live long, 
and his hynln, .. Lead, kindly Light," now so popular, will 
ren1ind generations yet unborn of hiIl1 WhOll1 England nlourns 
- -JOHN HE:'-1RV, C.\l{DIN.\L NEW
IAN. 
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1l1om,111. 


One of the greatest of our ,. great old Blen,.' of whonl, alas 
 
so few remain, has just p[l
sèd aW[lY away in the person of 
Cardinal N E.W:\L\N, who leaves us full of years and honours, 
.' and surely with no encIny in the whole world. To 
W uh no enemy 
in the whole - us of the present day the life story of this vener- 
world. t I ld . 1 . h . 
a ) e 0 Illan IS a nlost anCIent Istory. All our 
lives he has been anlong US, but for the bst thirty years he has 
been practically a recluse. IIis great work was achieved; his 
books were written; his controversies were ended; his influence 
had Blade itself felt, and once felt had beconle pernlanent 
before the present generation callIe to exist. So it is that in 
writing of hÏlu one feels a sort of awe as one nlight feel at the 
thought of a Saint of bygone ages. And a Saint 
.\ Saint he was I . f I . . d I . 
Ie was, 1 e\'er IVlng Ina11 escrved t lat cro\Vlllng 
title. This is no p1acc for sennonizing, and we have no 11lind 
for it: but that won1a11 Blust be callolls and worldly and un- 
spnpathetic indeed who can n:ad the record of this blameless 
life, and rise fron1 the reading without feeling the bettcr and 
the purer for it. The ,. Tractarian lllo\'ement 1" J row strange 
the very words sound nowadays 
 \\Te have lived so fast since 
the days when lVlr. NE\V:\L\X, the brilliant young Oxford teach- 
er and preacher, startled the religious world with theories that 
sInallIninds could not grasp, and therefore condenlneù. nut 
., the 1nan's whole life was a standing reproof to the 
A stamllng n:- 
proof to the narrow-nlinded, and e-\"en his bitterest opponents 
narrow-minded I b d I . I I ' " 
were at ast our' to ac 1111t t l[i.t t le ' pervcrt 
aftcr all was a good ll1an-one mnong ten thousand. He rob- 
bed the Church of England of his bright genius. and madc the 
Church of Ronle inestimably richer by It; but he did l1HHC 
than this. He showed the world that there is sOlnething more 
Ï1nportant than ll1ere profession in thing
 religious. A hatcr of 
the cheap C) nicis1l1 called Freethought, he ne\-crthcJes:-; was, 
indirectly pt.:rh[i.ps, the nlost potent factor of modern tinlcs in 
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spreading abroad that gracious spirit of broad-111indedness and 
tolerance, which, after all, unless it is carried to excess, is the 
great redeeming characteristic of the age in which we live. It 
Inattered little to which particular Church NEV\"
L\N belongcd. 
His influence was for all; and must be so still. The spirit of 
him who wrote" Lead, Kindly Light;' the nlost beautiful hynl11 
in existence, can never die. This is surely the great le3son 
that everyone of us has to learn fronl hinl, who, so few days 
ago, after a long, blanleless, noble life, ful] of genius and beauty 
of every sort- 
" Gave his pure soul unto his Captain, Christ, 
U nò.er 'Vhose banner he had fought so well." 


l10rltsbíre 1beralð. 


Cardinal NEW)L\ì\, whose death the whole worlel is klll1cnt- 
ing, represented a type of 11lind of which he was the !l1ost 
distinguished exanlple within living l11emory. It is probable 
indeed that for any other such exanlple we should have to 
seek in an age before the great discoveries of science, and 
utterly renlote froln the spirit of inquiry which science has 
induced. In NE\Vl\IAN the faculty of belief had an alUlost 
boundless developll1ent. The desire for authority on which 
to rest the truths of religion did not in hinl partake of the 
quality of doubt. The questionings and scepticis1l1s frolll 
which 1110st Blcn of 111ark have found it illlpossible to escape 
H " h t .1 do not a pp ear to have troubled hi1l1 at all. His 
IS ear anu 
hi.. intellect. heart and inlagination were large enough to take in 
all the wondrous things represented by religious faith, and his 
intellect gave its ready assent to their acceptance. Yet his in- 
tellect was a great one. It ,vas so great that if the dOll1inating 
power of sentÏ1nent had bcen less cOlllplete results very different 
fronl those which Inarked Cardinal NEW.yL\N'S career would 
have been the outcOll1e of his life. But strong as was his intcl- 
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lectual fibre, the emotional elelnent in his nature was stronger. 
It overbore in hinl the logician, the dialectician, and even the 
theologian, for the mere theologian does not reach the 111ystic 
heights in which Cardinal NEW:\L\
 dwelt. There was a period 
when it seeilled likely that he would devote his great powers to 
aggressive and controversial work in the Church of England. 
But his connection with the Tractarian mo\"elnent was a short 
one. To a great extent that 1110yenlcnt originated with hi111, and 
continued fronl the i111pulse he gave to it, but NEW:\I.\
 himself 
could not stop short of the bolder certainties which the Church 
of ROIlle appeared to offer in Inatters of belief. To 
His emotional 
highly mystic his enlotional and highly Inystic nature its creeds 
nature. h d d I h f h . CI h 
cOlnpre en e 1110re t lan t ose 0 IS own lure : 
they filled his imagination as the less elaborat
 creeds of the 
English Church had not done; and their authority was vouched 
for in a Inanner which to his i111pressionable nlind was absolute. 
Thenceforth his life- except as it was disturbed for a short tiIlle 
by a controversy in which he held his own with remarkable 

kill- acquired ahnost a rapt character. He s
parated hÍIl1self 
fro111 the world, but he was not an ascetic. The hUl11an affec- 
tions were too strong in hinl to adlnit of his emulating S0111e uf 
the lllore vigorous lights of his Church in that respect. But in 
purity and saintliness, in all that constitutes nobleness of spirit 
anù beauty of character, he elnulated the best of them. No 
one who ever lookeù into his face or heard him speak, in thes
 

 f . Jater years, could be in any doubt as to there being 
h type 0 samt- 
ly humanity. a type of saintly hUlnanity still possible Ín the world. 
The nlost protestant of Protestants could ha\'e nothing to urge 
against his Romanisnl, for it was forgotten in the fine spiritual 
personality uf the 111an hÜnself. He was indeed infinitely larger 
than his creeù, or than any possible creed. But we repeat that 
he ,,,as a so]itary example of the high qualities he possessed. 
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Cardinal N EWM.\N's death deprives England of one of the 
1110st remarkable ll1en of the century, with which he was all but 
coeval. Intellectual force and culture lose in him one of their 
11105t brilliant re l )resentatives. He was a veritable 
A veritable 
prince. prince in the realm which is theirs as well as in that 
Church which eleven years ago gave hiln, nlore formally, the 
S3-rue high title. It is difficult to fix precisely the place which 
Cardinal NEW)lAX will occupy in the estinlation of posterity. 
Founder of a school he can hardly he admitted to be. That 
could only have been said of him while he was yet within the 
cOlnnlunion of the Church of England, and during tbc interval 
between his establishmcnt of the ascetic cOllul1unity at Little- 
1110re and h
s final adillission into the Church of ROIl1C. At 
this period, extending froll1 18-+2 till 1845. he had no doubt a 
following which was neither of one nor of the other of these 
Churches. But 11either he nor they were on stable ground. 
R.epelled by the negati,-e pole of one 111agnet they were bound 
sooner or later to be caught by the positive pole of the other. 
Having gone out from the Church of England they were COll1- 
pelled to go into that of ROlue, nluch though they lnight dally 
by the way. .And once absorbed there was an end of lnaster 
and disciples as a separate school. Although NEWMAN was 
hinlself unaware of it at the time, there were outside observers 
without nUll1ber who clearly saw whither he and those who 
thought with hÜn were tending. The Church of 
The Church of . . 
Rome only Rome only c1alll1ed her own, and got It. NEWM.\N 
claimed her . I 1 1 d . d h 1 
Sl111p Y went W 1ere lC was estIne to go, were 1e 
was bound by his very nature and cast of thought 
to go. To the dispassionate student of his writings, one of their 
greatest channs is their utter absence of self-consciousness upon 
Kewman and this yital point. NEW,1\[ \]'1\ never saw - not even 
Renan. wnen he wrote his "
\pologia" apparently - that he 
was a born ROlnan Catholic, just as his brother Francis, who 
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left the Church by another door, was a born unbeliever, and 
that his sojourn within the Establishnlent was 1110re an a
cident 
of his position than anything else. By nature he was no nlore 
an .Anglican than another great Blan and delightful writer, 11. 
Renan, between whonl and hÏlnself 111a)' be discerned aln10st as. 
ll1any points of resel11blance as of contrast, was a R0111an 
Catholic. 1\1. Renan was sceptic by nat4rc, ecclesiastic only by 
accident, and his "Souvenirs d'Enfance et de J eunesse," inde- 
pendently of their fascinating style, have this in C01l11110n with 
the ., l\pologia "-they show the writer to have had no business 
whatever in the school to which he had been sent, since by 
every affinity of thought and inclination he belonged to another 
and an entirely different school. .And the odd and the piquant 
thing about each-the ars ill arte of the confession, as it 
were-is the Ï111pression left upon us that neither knew hl111self 
to be out of his elelnent, to be occupying a world he was never 
designed to occupy, and to be as 111uch out of place as a fish in 
the air or a 1?ird in the depths of the sea. "Then J\.'Ir. Gladstone 
cOl11pared the departure fronl the Church of the leader of the 
Oxford 1110Vell1ent, and the author of the fall10US Tract 90 to the 
departure of John \Vesley long previously, he was accurate only 
as regards the personal loss which the Establishnlent sustained. 
Unlike \Vesle y ', NEW:\IAN has left no following of 
\Vesley and 
Newman. his own, and the relative position of the Establish- 
Inent re111ains unaltered by the exodus, which, if it has had the 
effect of bracing up the faithful who retl1ain, and of bringing 
thel11 nearer to those great ideals of religion with which the 
traditions of the Establishlnent are inseparably connected, will 
reconcile then1 to the loss of the great thinker, the incomparable 
111aster of English, the lnan of blmneless life and angelic 
sinlplicity, whose loss all sections of his countrymen are 
n10urning with a grief like those of old when they cried, 
" K.now ye not that there IS a prince and a great 111:1n fallen 
this day in Israel?" 
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